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Lewis In AIB 
Educational Post 


Appointment of Leroy Lewis, 
secretary of the North Carolina 
Bankers Association, to the post 
of assistant educational director 
of the Amer- 
ican Institute 


of Banking, 
educational 
section of the 
American 
Bankers 
Association, 


has been an- 
nounced by 
Dr. Harold 


Stonier, exec- 
utive manager 





of the Asso- 
ciation. 
Mr. Lewis, 
who was in- 
structor in 
speech at 
Duke Univer- 
sity, Durham. Leroy Lewis 
North Car- 
Olina, for eight» years, has been 


identified with Institute activities 
in the Tarheel State for most of 


that time, having been an instruc- | 


tor in public speaking at A. I. B. 
chapters. He joined the North 
Carolina Bankers Association as 
its secretary a year and a half 
ago. 

Mr. Lewis is a native of Mc- 
Alester, Oklahoma, and a gradu- 
ate of Oklahoma City University 
from which he obtained his B. A 
degree. He took his master’s de- 
gree at the University of Michigan 
and did graduate study at North- 
western University. 

From 1930 to 1935 Mr. Lewis 
(Continued on page 904) 
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Taxes and 
Reconversion 


Copy on Request 


Hirsch, Lilienthal & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and other Exchanges 
London - Geneva Rep. 
25 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 
Teletype NY 1-210 
Cleveland 


HAnover 2-0600 


Chieage 


Price Control During The 


Period 


Bureaucracy Vs. 
That Lies Ahead 


By CHESTER BOWLES, OPA Administrator* =: : 
Head Of Price Control Points Out That Impact Of War| C°7gressman Boren Warns Against Growth OF Bureate- 


Does Not End When Shooting Stops. 


Repetition Of Conditions Following Last War and Lists : 
i 7 | capping Regulations Are Musts For Our Economic Sur- 


‘vival On The Basis Of A Free Economy. 


The Three Objectives Of 
Avoid Price Inflation, (2) 


Employment. 


paying 
dends in great 


course, that a 
lot of hard 
fighting lies 
ahead for our 
boys before 
even 
ropean phase 
ended. 
all of us here 
on the home 
front are de- 
termined to 
keep war pro- 
duction 
at full blast, 
so that those boys shall have ev- 
erything they need where and 
when they need it. That is our 
first job and for a long time to 
come will continue to be our first 
job. But, while doing everything 
we on the home front can do to 
help win the war, we must pre- 
pare to face the problems of peace 
and reconversion. 

*An address by Mr. Bowles be- 
fore the San Francisco Chamber 
of Commerce, Aug. 25, 1944. 

(Continued on page 894) 
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Warns Against) 


Post-War Control As (1) 


Prevent Deflation In Our. 


Regimentation. 





strides . being) 
made toward’ 
victory. We 
know, of 


the Eu-| 


of the war is| 
And| 


going | 
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More Special Articles 
In NSTA Supplement 


Because of the paper situation a number of special arti- | 


cles which would ordinarily appear in this portion of the 
“Chronicle” had to be incorporated in the special supple- 
ment, issued today, covering the eleventh annual convention 
of the National Security Traders Association held in Chicago 
Aug. 25-26. As our readers will undoubtedly be interested in 
these additional articles we enumerate them herewith. In 
addition to listing the titles and authors of these papers, we 


give the appropriate page number on which they appear in| 


the NSTA Supplement: 
The Outlook For Public Utilities In Post-War Era 


By P. L. SMITH 


President, Middle West Corporation (Page 909) 





Some Practical Phases Of Post-War Municipal Financing 
By JOSEPH A. MATTER 
Chapman & Cutler, Attorneys, Chicago 


Capital Needs And Other Problems Of Smail Business 
By IVAN WRIGHT 
Professor of Economics, Brooklyn College 
(Continued em page 884) 
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| men 


Bond Brokerage 
| Service 


for Banks, Brokers 
and Dealers 


HARDY & Co. 


| 
} 
| Members New York Stock Exchange 
| 


INVESTORS - INC} 


PROSPECTUS MAY BE 
OBTAINED FROM 
AUTHORIZED DEALERS 
or from 


HUGH W. LONG and COMPANY 


NCORPORATED 


Members New York Curb Exchange 


30 Broad St. New York 4 





48 WALL STREET 634 SO. SPRING ST. 





Tel. Digby 4-7800 














Free Enterprise 


By Hon. LYLE H. BOREN* 
Representative in Congress from Oklahoma 


‘racy In Washington As A Danger To Free Enterprise 
' And States That The Removal Of All Restraining Handi- 


Hoids About 


Economy and (3) Keep Up Full Production And Fuil Nine-tenths Of All The Bureaus In Washington Ought 


Holds Only Government Can Underwrite | To Be Abolished And Urges Stronger Fight Against 


The Level Of Production And Income. 


| 

The war has entered its climactic phase. The long months of train- | 
ing and preparation, the long months of sweat and strain are now 
divi-® 


There is a great deal of confusion in the world of finance today. 


When I went to Congress the national debt limit was 
- > 


25 billion dol- 
lars. The debt 
was not that 
high. Then 
they raised it 
to 40 billion. 
I didn’t think 
it could be 
done success- 
fully, but it 
was. Then it 
went to 50,and 
I voted “no” 
again, and 
then- to 60, anal 
I voted “no” 
again. Then 
they got am- 
bitious and 
made it 8:0, 
and I was still 
on the dis- 
senting side. 
Of course you know where it is 
now—210, and I’m still a dissenter. 

Anyway, I want these opening 


_ 






Z 
f 
{ 
' 


E 


f 
: 
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Lyle H. Boren 


“An informal talk made by Con- 
gressman Boren at the annual 
meeting of the National Security 
Traders Association in the Palmer 
House, Chicago, Aug. 25, 1944. 

(Continued on page 893) 
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| 
| BULL, HOLDEN & CO 
MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


14 WALLST., NEW YORK 5,N.Y. 


TELEPHONE-—RECTOR 2-6300 
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Actual Trading Markets, always’ 


| 


ELECTRONICS | 
RAILS 
INDUSTRIALS 


Kobbé, Gearhart & Co. 


INCORPCRATED 
Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass’n 


45 Nassau Street New York 5 
Tel. REctor 2-3600 Teletype N. Y. 1-576 











Philadelphia Telephone: Enterprise 6015 








NEW YORK 5 LOS ANGELES 4 Tele. NY 1-733; i : 
a i : 
Fomip Carey iW CANADIAN New England 
Manufacturing Co. it sedihieene | Public S . Co 
International i} | iC Service UO. 


Detrola Corp. 7 
U. S. Truck Lines | | 


REYNOLDS & CO. | 
Members New York Stock Exchange | {| 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N.Y.) 
Telephone: REetor 2-7400 | 











ART SMITH & CO. 


; Members 
New York Security Dealers Assn. 
52 WILLIAM S8T., N. ¥.5 HAnover 2-0980 
Bell Teletype NY 1-395 











|New York Montreal 


Bell Teletype NY 1-635 |. Toronto ! 




















PREFERREDS 


6% and 7% 
Plain and Prior 


IRA HAUPT & CO. 


Members of Principal Exchanges 


111 Broadway, N. Y. 6 
_ REctor 2-3100 Teletyoe NY 1-1920 
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Trading Markets in: 


Autocar 
Alabama Mills 
Bendix Home Appl. 
Maguire Industries 


KING & KING 


Established 1920 
Members New York Security Dealers Ass'n 
40 Exchange P1.,N.¥.5 HA 2-2772 


BELL TELETYPE NY 1-423 
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NORANDA MINES 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
115 BROADWAY 


Telephone BArclay iden 0100 





We Maintain Active Markets in U. 8S. FUNDS for 


BULOLO GOLD DREDGING 
STEEP ROCK IRON MINES Ltd. 


GOODBODY & Co. 





and Other Principal Exchanges 


NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Teletype NY 1-672 


’ 








American 


Cable & Radio 


WARRANTS 


Bought & Sold 


Mc DONNELL & (c 





Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Tel. REctor 2-7815 








P. R. Mallory & Co. Inc. 


Analysis on request 


Bought — Sold — Quoted 1 


STEINER, ROUSE & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
25 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-0700 NY 1-1557 
New Orleans, La.-Birmingham, Ala. 
Direct wires te our branch offices 
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Carborundum, Com. 
Cons. Mach. Tool, Units 
Delaware Rayon, A & B | 

Elk Horn Coal, Com. & Pfd. 
Mayflower Hotel, Com. 


LaFrance Indust. 
4's, "56 & Stock 


Mitchell ¢ Company 


Members Baltimore Stock Erchange 
120 Broadway, N. Y. 5 
WoOrth 2-4230 
Bell Teletype N. Y. 1-1227 














International 
Power Securities 
614s, ’55 
7s, "52 
ve, 1 “Se 


Traded on N. Y. Curb Exchange 


Vanderhoef & Robinson 
Members New York Curb Exchange 
31 Nassau Street New York 5 


Telephone COrtiandt 7-4070 
Bell System Teletype NY 1-1548 











Fellowes Medical Mfg. 
Capital Stock 


Hote! St. George 
4-5s, 1950 


Y. Athletic Club 
Ist 2-5s, 1955 


Roch. Ice & Cold Storage 
6s, 1946 


H. G. BRUNS & CO. 


20 Pine Street, New York 5° 
Telephone: WHitehall 3-1223 





Bell Teletype NY 1-1843 











| Aetna Standard Engineering 


American Gas & Power 
Common & Warrants 


Jardine Minine Co. 
Mactadden Publications 


Issues 
Marion Steam Shovel, Pfd. 
United Piece Dve Works 


Common & Preferred 


Sreenea Company 
Members N. Y. Security Dealers Assn. 


37 Wall St..N. Y.5 Hanover 2-4250 
Bell Teletypes—NY 1-1126 & 1127 
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Trading Markets in 


Railroad 
Public Utility 
Industrial 
STOCKS & BONDS 








G.A. Saxton &Co., Inc. 


70 PINE ST., N. ¥. 5 Witte 4-400 
| Teleytpe NY 1-609 | 





| cies than one 
which 








Some Limitations Of Easy Money 


And Collateral Theories 


By JAMES A. HOWE 


After Analyzing The Financing Of The War And Meas- 
ures Taken Against Inflation, Writer Hoids That “A De- 
gree Of Inflationary Finance Appears Economically As 


Weil As Politically Unavoidable”’ 


— Doubts Whether 


Measures Taken Will “Be A Satisfactory Means Of De- 


termining Interest Rates, Prices, Wages And Preduc- 


tion,” And Concludes That “The Ultimately Desirable 
Peace Tinie Organization Will Provide A High Degree 
Of Decentralization In Most Economic And Business 
Affairs” —He Discusses Interest Rates And Sees Present | 
Policies Necessary For A Time After The War. 


The world reflects an infinite variety of colors. 
It is by determination of the proper relativities | upon n request. 


<a 


white or jet black. 





of many inter- 
relations, co.1- 
ditions. and 
characteristics 
that we make 
discriminating 
distinctions 
and arrive at 
appropriate 
actions. A 
broad view is 
more likely to 
oroduce satis- 
factory poli- 





omits 
considerati o n 
of collateral 
influences and 
effects. 

The war is 
veing financed 
by taxes, savings and _ inflation. 
The inflationary portion is: in-| 
cluded within the sales of bonds | 
to banks, a process which in- | 
creases deposits, the principal cir- | 
culating medium of the country. | 
When the circulating medium is; 
expanded, the amount of apparent | 
capital available for expenditure | 
increases. If there is no corre-| 
~ponding increase in the supply 
xf peactime goods, prices rise. If 
orices rise, wages are likely to 
-ise, too. Were monetary affairs | 
illowed to take their normal | 
‘ourse, the demand for money 
to finance the war would raise in- 
terest rates. The cost of borrowing 
would increase. Rising prices, 
wages and interest rates would | 
“urther increase the apparent cost 
of war and still more borrowing 
would be necessary. A cumula- 
‘ive spiral of inflation would be 
thus set in motion. Since the ex- 


venditure for war is determined 

by military necessities rather than 

by economic considerations, higher 
(Continued on page 898) 
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James A. Howe | 
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J. P. Gallagher With 
Dempsey- ‘Deimer & Go. 


Special to The lancial Ch 


CHICAGO. TLL. —James P. C al- 
lagher has become associated with 


ronicle) 


Dempsey-Detmer & Co., 135 South 
La Salle Street, members of the 
Chicago Stock Exchange. Mr. 


Gallagher was previously in the 
trading department of Link, Gor- 


man & Co., Inc., and prior thereto 
was with Kneeland & Co. and 
Hickey, Doyle & Co. 

OS  —— 


Interesting Situations 


Straus Securities Company, 135° 


South La Salle Street, Chicago, 
have prepared analyses, memoran- 


da, studies, surveys and statistical | 


|reports on a number of interesting 
| situations 
| utility, 
Little is pure | Copies may be had from the firm 


in industrial, 


rail and traction issues. 





Contest Brewing In Congress 
On Bretton Woods Agreements 


By HERBERT M. BRATTER 


The Bretton Woods monetary and financial conference managed 
| to achieve agreement on plans to create machinery for the extension 
of financial aid to countries engaged in rebuilding or in. developing 


their resources. 


Congressiona 
consideration | 
until after the 
election. How- 
ever, there 
already have 
been some 
expressions of 
opinion from 
members’ of 
the Congress, 
and one 
speech on the 
floor. 

A distinctly 
negative 
statement 
from Senator 





Arthur Cap- 

per (R., Kan.), 

Herbert M. Bratter & member of 
the Senate 
Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee, characterized the Bretton 


Woods program as designed to 
make all the world prosperous at 
the expense of the United States 
Treasury. An equally skeptical 
speech was delivered by Con- 
gressman Charles S. Dewey (R., 
Ill.), printed in the “Chronicle” 
of Aug. 17, page 682,'as had been 
foreshadowed by his statements at 
Bretton Woods. As reported in 
the Congressional Record, Mr. 
Dewey’s position was clarified 


As everyone knows, Congress must still act before 
| this country #s committed to the course laid out at the conference. 
| Senator Wagner has indicated the Administration’s desire to postpone 
é 


vw 





by questions ésanh Catrdbeiebinids 
Charles L. Gifford of Massachu- 
setts, a member of the House 
Committee on Banking and Cur- 
‘ency and a fellow Republican. 
Thus: 


Mr. Gifford: Does the gentle- 
man think that he is going toc 
approve the action of the Bret- 
ton Woods Conference? 

Mr. Dewey: 
enter into approval—speaking 
for myself—of a fund which 
may increase the public debt 
such as we have. I cannot ap- 
prove the idea of going 
partnership with other govern- 
ments; all of whom. have their 
own selfish and national aspir- 
ations, before we know what 
those aspirations are. Where is 
our bargaining sense? 

Mr. Gifford: The point is that 
we may feel, we may know, we 
are going to lose all the money 
we put up, but in spite of that 
fact, we are not isolationists? 
I want to vote for that, but I 
want to vote for it with my eyes 
open. The gentleman may warn 
us that we will lose it, but even 
though we lose it, will the gen- 
tleman oppose it? 

Mr. Dewey: Yes, sir. ... 

(Continued on page 888) 
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Southwest Nat’l Gas 
Am. Cable & Radio Wis. 


Southwest Gas Producing 


N.E. Public Service 


6s Piain 


Bayway Terminal 


Edward A. Purcell & Co. 


Members New York Stock Erchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 


65 Broadway WHitehall 4-8120 
Bell System Teletype NY 1-1919 











Central States Elec. (Va.) 


*5% & 542% Debentures 
Common & Preferreds 


Reiter-Foster Oil 
Broadmoor 4s, 56 Stock 


Stock 
*Dealt in on New York Curb Exchange 


Frank C. Masterson & Co. 


Members New York Curb Exchange 


64 WALL ST. NEW YORK 5 
Teletype NY 1-1140 HAnover 2-9470 














The Cross Company 
Laclede Christy Clay Products 
Great American Industries 
Indiana Limestone 6s, 1952 


- Memoranda on request 


F.H. Koller & Co., inc. 


111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
BArchay 7-0570 NY 1-1026 
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WE MAKE BIDS 
ON BONDS WITH 


Coupons Missing 
OR 
Mutilated 
|C. E. de Willers & Co. 


Members New York Security Dealers Assn. 
120 Broadway, N. Y. 5, N. Y. 
REctor 2-7634 _— Teletype NY 1-2361 






































FASHION PARK, Inc. 


(Men’s clothing) 


An industry without compli- 
cated reconversion problems 

. its post-war outlook of- 
fers tremendous possibilities. 


Detailed report on request 


J * 

Simons, Linburn & Co. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
25 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-0600 Tele. NY 1-210 
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| Panama“' 
Coca-Cola Bottling — 


American Furniture 


} 
| 
| 
| 
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Troster, Currie ¢ Summers 


| Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass’n 


74 Trinity Place, N. Y.6 HA 2-2400 
Teletype NY 1-376-377 


Private Wires to Buffalo - Cleveland 
Detroit - Pittsburgh - St. Louis 




















Henry Holt & Co. 
5% due 1969 


Buffalo, Niagara & Eastern 
$1.60 Preferred 
Boston & Maine Railroad 
A, B, C, & D Preferreds 
Diamond Alkali Co. 


Wh. J. MERICKA & Co. 


INCORPORATED 
Members Cleveland Stock Exchange 
Union Commerce Bldg., Cleveland 14 
Telephone MAin 8500 


29 Broadway, New York 6 
Whitehall 4-3640 
Direct Private Wire to Cleveland 














Inquiries Invited 
in all low priced 
unlisted stocks 





MORRIS STEIN & CO. 


Established 1924 


50 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 
Telephone HAnover 2-4341 
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CERTIFICATES 


Call us for quotes 


Newburger, Loeb & Co. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


40 Wall St., N.Y. 5 Wilitehall 4-6330 
Bell Teletype NY 1-2033 


Reentered as second-class matter Feb- 
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Trial By Competitors 


Our thesis emphasizes the oft repeated opposition of this 
paper to the participation of judges who have a personal 
stake in the result in any proceedings. 

Again, we say that a just decision is not likely to ema- 
nate from those having adverse interests. : 

Some such thought must have been in the minds of an 
existing Congressional Committee headed by Representative 
Howard W. Smith of Virginia, which is urging court curbs 
upon United States agencies. 

The prospective legislative program of this Committee 
would require the President to name hearing officers to 
settle disputes between individuals and Federal agencies, 
these officers to be “independent of the agencies involved in 
the litigation instead of subservient to the agency heads.” 

In the administration of justice a bad odor exists as the 
result of the many faceted functions of administrative bodies, 
making them at one and the same time detectives, prosecu- 
tors and judges. Being human, the interest in each office is 
to create a record. Decisions are frequently the product of 
this ifnpulse with judicial determinations veering away from 
impartiality because the particular bench, or panel, is not 
disinterested in the final outcome. 


For example, can one reasonably contend that the 
Securities and Exchange Commission has no stake in the 
outcome of the “5% spread philosophy” fostered by the 
Board of Governors of the National Association of Secur- 
ities Dealers? Nevertheless, the controversy of whether 
that philosophy is or is not a rule capable of enforce- 
ment, is to be decided by the SEC. 


Convincing proof of the embarrassment this has caused | 


the trial Commissioners is found in their failure to answer 
the suggestion of counsel for the Securities Dealers Commit- 
tee that they themselves may have had a hand in establish- 
ing the 5% spread principle. 

Had the law authorized a hearing and determination 
before an officer unconnected with the controversy, the SEC 
would have been saved embarrassment, and the charge of 
possible participation in the conferences which gave rise to 
the 5% yardstick would have had no place in the pro- 
ceedings. 

The same principle applies in trials before the NASD 
and the Exchange Committees. 
the board of judges, their motives are frequently questioned, 
and the results are sometimes unfair and even disastrous to 
the dealers involved. 


One such deplorable case came to our attention re- 
cently. It involved a damage suit brought by John W. 
Jones, former member of Avery & Co. Here Judge 
Botein of the New York Supreme Court criticized the 
Curb Exchange. He said: 


The practice of reading to the board, at the trial, 
(Continued on page 885) 
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Spencer Trask & Co. 


| 25 Broad Street. New York 


Members New York Stock Exchange 





| We sure had a lot cf fun last week 
| gatherin’ 


| bonds that nobody else wanted. 
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‘Says Wage Structure Based On Supply And Demand 
‘Factor, Rather Than Political Considerations, Is In Order | 


| BABSON PARK, MASS.—For the year 1943 total 
Copyright 1944 by William B. Dana Company | WAZCS and salaries, without including incomes of those employed 


in agricultural 
enterprises, 
amounted to 
$89 ,500 , 000, - 
000. Of this, 
some $12,000,- 
000,000, or ap- 
proximately 
1342%, repre- 
sented pay- 
ments for 
overtime 
work. If the 
above workers 
had not ben- 
efited from 
overtime they 
would have 
earned only 
$77 ,500 ,000,- 
000. 


Overtime Out 


While the war lasts, manufac- 
turers cannot complain too much 
at the high cost of labor. As a 





Roger W. Babson 


| 
Teletype NY 1-8 | 
| 


Lower Wage Income Ahead 


industrial 


>. 
e 





matter of fact, currently high 
wages, including overtime, are a 
direct operational cost, and in the | 
instance of most war contracts the | 
Government pays the bill. How- 
ever, in the final analysis, it is | 
really the taxpayer who foots| 
these charges. 

When the big war contracts are 
a thing of the past, manufacturers 
will not have their present high 
volume of business, while selling 
expenses will be much higher. 
Their first step, however, will be 
to cut out overtime. In fact, over- 
time is already on the way out. 

Work Hours May Be Raised 

During World War I industry 
was averaging a 50-hour week. 
During World War II the normal 
work-week has been reduced to 
40 hours with overtime paid for 
anything in excess of that. Dur- 
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Complete Statistical Information 


L. J. GOLDWATER & CO. 


Members New York Security Dealers Assn. 








Teletype NY 1-1203 








ing the last great boom industry 
(Continued on page 888) 





Involved In 


says: 


while there 
will be in- 
creasing un- 
em ployment 
in some areas, 
and more se- 
rious labor 
shortages in 
others. -Re- 
conversion 
will demand 
‘from: business . 
much _ resolu- 
ition and re- 
sourcefulness. 
“Today the 
War Produc- 
_tion Board is- 
' sued the last 
of a series of 
four orders 
designed to 
enable industry to begin reconver- 
}sion for the production of civilian 
goods. The first of these was is- 
sued a month ago, and lifted re- 
strictions on the use of aluminum 
and magnesium. The second or- 
der authorized industry to make 
experimental models of post-war 








Weonard P. Ayres 


Brig. Gen. Leonard P. Ayres, Vice President of the Cleveland 
Trust Co., in the monthly “Business Bulletin” under date of Aug. 15, 


“On some unpredictable day in the weeks that lie ahead the de- 
mand for more munitions will be suddenly and greatly curtailed. 
Until that time the demand will increase rather than diminish. Mean- 

© 


Ayres Cites Problems Of Industry 


Reconversion 





products. The third order permit- 
ted industry to buy machine tools 
needed for the production of 
peace-time goods. Today’s order 
permits manufacturers to produce 
limited amounts of civilian goods, 
provided their factories are not 
fully engaged in making war 
goods, and if the regional WPB 
authorities believe that their new 
operations will not interfere with 
_the production of munitions. 

| ‘“Reconversion has begun, as it 








was inevitable that it should be- 
gin as soon as signs of German 
disintegration became apparent. 
_The progress of reconversion will | 
be slow, and the difficulties to be 
overcome will be numerous. The 
‘supplies of many essential mate- 
rials will be small, and that will 
| be particularly true in the case of 
steel, which nearly all manufac- 
‘turers of civilian goods will need 
‘as a first requisite. Component 
| parts will be hard to get, and the 
| lack of only one component may 
'prevent production of the com- 
| (Continued on page 901) 








Bendix Home 
Appliances 


Botany Worsted 
Crowell Collier 
National Airlines 
Punta Alegre Sugar 
Bought — Sold 


J.F. Reilly & Co. 


Members 
New York Security Dealers Assn. 
1ll Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
REctor 2-5288 
Bell System Teletype. N¥ 1-2488 














TRADING MARKETS 


Bartgis Bros. 
Federal Screw Works 
Gisholt Machine Co, 

Haloid Corp, 

Laclede-Christy Clay Pr. 
Miller Mfg. Co. 
Segal Lock & Hdw. Pfd. 


; Est. 1926 ; 
Fe106& to.= 
=, 
170 Broadway COrtiandt 7-6190 
Bell System Teletype NY 1-84 

















SUGAR 
SECURITIES 


DUNNE & CO. 


Members New York Security Dealers Assn 
25 Broad St.; Mew York 4, N. Y. 
Tel. WHitehall 3-0272 
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| Hort, Rose 








| PANAMA COCA-COLA 


Here competitors constitute | Dividends paid 1944 to date — $2.25 


Dividends 1943 - $4.50 
1942 - 


C‘rcular on request 


Fstablished 1914 
| | 74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
Telephone: BOwling Green 9-7400 


3.65 


& TROSTER 











Teletype: NY 1-375 


Public National Bank 
& Trust Co.” 


* Second quarter analysis 
available on request 


C. E. Unterberg & Co. 


Members New York Security Dealers Assn. 
61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
Telephone BOwling Green 9-3565 
Teletype NY 1-1666 
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Winn & Co. 


EST, 1926 


ACTUAL MARKETS 
IN 250 ' 
ACTIVE ISSUES 


} American Hardware 

Amer. Win. Glass, Com. & Pfd. 
| Auto Car 
| Bendix Home Appl. 

Bird & Son 


Boston & Me., Prior & Stpd Pfds. 


Conn. Light & Power Com. 
Cons. Cement “A” 
Crowell Collier P. Com. 
| Douglas Shoe Com. & Pfd.* 
| Electrolux * 
Howard Stores, Com. & Pfd. 
| H. & B. Amer: Machine, Pfd.* 
Interstate Bak. Com. & Pfd. 
Liberty Aircraft 
Magazine Repeating Razor 
Merchants Distilling * 
| Moxie 
Nu-Enamel 
Punta Alegre Sugar 
Riley Stoker 
| Scovill Mfg.* 
Title Guar. & Trust 
Triumph Explosives 
Wickwire Spencer 


INDUSTRIALS 


Auto Car 

Axton-Fisher “B” 

Brockway Motor* 

Buda Co. 

Consolidated Textile 

Eastern Corporation 

Great American Industries * 
| Lawyers Mortgage Co. 

Loft Candy 

Marmon Herrington 

McFadden Pub. 

Pollak Manufacturing 

Purolater* 

Remington Arms 

Ta’on 

Tokheim Oil Tank & Pump 

United, Cigar Whelan 


United Drill “A” & “B’’ 
United Stove 
Wilcox & Ga 
Yuba Consolidated Gold 





American Export Airlines 
Chicago & Southern Airlines 


Inland Airlines 
Mid-Continent Airlines 
National Airlines 
Northeast Airlines 


| UTILITIES | 


Amer. Gas & Power & Wrnts. 
American Utilities Service Pfd. 
Birmingham Gas 
Conn. Light & Power Com. 
Cons. Elec. & Gas Pfd. 
Derby Gas & Electric 

| Illinois Power Div. Arr. and Com. 
Jowa Southern Util. Com. 
Mass. Power & Lt. $2 Pfd.* 
Nassau & Suffolk Ltg. Pfd. 
— Eng. Pub. Serv.6% &7% Pfd. 

Y. Water Service Pfd. 

Peopice Lt. & Pwr. 
Puget Sound Pr. & Lt. 
Queensboro Gas & Elec. Pfd. 

| Scranton Springbrook Water Pfd. 
Southwest Natural s 


| Southwest Pub. Serv. | 


Du Mont Lab. “A’’* 

Emerson Radio 

General Instrument * 

International Detrela 
navox Corp.* 

an estic Radio & Tel.* 
R. Mallory 

oie Carlson 

| Submarine Signal 


*Circular on Request 


Chicago Tractions 


Warp & Co. 


EST. 


1926 


Members N Y. Security Deaiers As 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5 
REctor 2-8700 NY 1-128 


Direct wires to Boston & 
ENTERPRISE 'PHONES 
Hartford 6111 Buftalo #074 





a ' 





CARTER H. CORBREY & CO. 
CHICAGO 3 LOS ANGELES 14 
135 So. La Salle St. 650 So. Spring St. 
Randolph 3002 CG 362 Trinity 3908 


WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS 


FOR 


l UNDERWRITERS 
| | SECONDARY MARKET DISTRIBUTION 








| 
' The Cotton Dilemma And Its 


‘Importance To American Business 


Guaranty Trust Co. Sees Solution Of Cotton Problem In 
: Tariff Revision And Ending Of Price Support Policy. 


| The passing of the present war emergency will confront the 
nation once more with one of the most important and perplexing 
economic questions that the nation will have to face—the necessity 
of finding a solution to the cotton problem, states the Guaranty Trust 
| Company of New York in discussing the cotton dilemma and its im- 
| portance to American business in the current issue of The Guaranty 
survey, its monthly review of ® 
business and financial conditions | 








| fifth of the nation’s estimated cash 
in the United States and abroad. | income from crops. The sixteen 

“The provisions of the stabili-| principal cotton States contain 
‘zation act exempting cotton and | more than one-third of the coun- 
other farm products from full|try’s population. Most of these 
| price control are not such as to/ States are predominantly agricul- 
encourage the hope that the coun-/| tural, and cotton is their main 
try is prepared to face the issue|cash crop. Cotton-growing has 








BOSTON, MASS. 





A Low-Priced Stock in an Industry : 
| With a Bright Future 


Giant P ortland Cement 
(Pa.) 
Stocks 2°,-2% 
Arrears Ctfs. 1914-20% 


Send for Copies | 


Div. 


Circular Available— 


LERNER & CO. | 


10 POST OFFICE — 
BOSTON 9, MASS 


Tel. HUB 1990 











Teletype BS 69) 


‘||| 1529 Walnut St., 


PHILADELPHIA 





We Maintain Trading Market in: 


H. H. Robertson 
Company 


Tax free in Pennsylvania 


Memo on requesi 


BUCKLEY BROTHERS 


Members Philadelphia Stock Exchange 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
Bell Teletype — PH 265 
Phila. RIT 4488 N.Y. WH 3-7253 





CHICAGO 


Old Ben Coal (Com.) 
Franklin County Coal 
Bayway Terminal 


National Terminals Corp. 


Chicago Aurora & Elgin 
COMSTOCK & Co. 


CHICAGO 4 
231 So. La Salle St. Dearborn 1501 


DALLAS 





Bought — Sold —- Quoted 








We have a continuing interest in: | 


| Southern Advance Bag | 
| & Paper Co. 


Common Stock 





BOENNING & CO. | 
1606 Walnut St., Philadelphia 3 | 
Pennypacker 8200 PH 30 | 

Private Phone to N. Y. C. j 
COrtlandt 7-1202 











SAN FRANCISCO 


CURRENT INFORMATION 








in a realistic way,” The Survey 
continues. “The problem is pri- 
marily one of recogntiion of 
the principles underlying foreign 
trade; and the way in which it is 
solved will be of exceptional in- 
terest to American business as a 


largely determined the growth 
and development of the Southern 
States, the opening of lands. 
movements of population, loca- 
tions of towns and cities, and 
routes of transportation. Although 
the South, and particularly the 


and MARKETS 


always available on 


|| PACIFIC COAST 
SECURITIES 


Send for our current report on 


Dr. Pepper 
Republic Insurance 
Southern: Union Gas Common 
So’western Pub. Serv. Com. & Pfd. 
Dallas Ry. & Terminal 6% 1951 © 





South Atlantic States, has made 
trinsic importance but also be-/ great strides in diversification and 
cause it may set a pattern for the | industrialization since the last 
nation’s entire post-war foreign| war, the prosperity of large sec- 
trade policy. tions still depends to a consider- 

A«ttetiemhs Bestia able extent on the economic posi- 


: | tion of this one commodity. 
“The importance of cotton as an “Developments in the cotton 


element in the national economy | situation, moreover, cannot fail 
is well known. Cotton and cotton- to have repercussions far beyond 
seed account for more than one- (Continued on page 887) 


More Special Articles 
In NSTA Supplement 


| (Continued from first page) 


| How Cheap Is Cheap Money? 
By W. W. TOWNSEND 
Townsend-Skinner & Co., New York 


whole, not only because of its in- 
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Investment Trusts In The Post-War Securities Field 
By L. SCUDDER MOTT 








: National Securities & Research Corp. (Page 916) 
Post-War Export Prospects 
| By DR. MELCHOIR PALYI (Page 917) 
| “Wake Up America!” 
| By HON. FRED E. BUSBEY 
Representative In Congress From Illinois (Page 918) 





Easing Collateral Loan Restrictions On Inactive 


Securities As An Aid To Small Business 


By A. M. SAKOLSKI 
City College, New York 


| 

| Is The Coming Boom In The Home Washing Machine 
| Industry Already Discounted? (The Market Leader 
| 


(Page 919) 





Is An Over-the-Counter Issue) 


By H. M. GARTLEY (Page 920) 





By EUGENE VAN CLEEF 
The Ohio State University 


Bretton Woods In Review: Il—The International 


Monetary fund 
By PHILIPP H. LOHMAN, Ph.D. 





(Page $23) 








Security Trading And Security Traders Of Bygone Days 
By A. S. MORTON 


| 
The Post-War Trade Outlook (A Review And Prospect) | 


(Page $21) | 

| Manager 
Prior thereto he was with | 
Dean Witter & Co. and was man- 


All Texas Utility Preferred Stocks | 
Check us on Southwestern Securities 


RAUSCHER, PIERCE & CO. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


Houston - San Antonio 


Hilda Williams To 
Trade For L. G, Dick 


PHILADELPHIA, _PA.— Lewis 
C. Dick Co., 1420 Walnut Street, 
































” Hilda H. Williams 
announces that Hilda H. Williams) 


has been appointed trader. -Miss 
Williams was formerly with W. H. | 
Bell & Co. Prior-thereto she was 
in the Corporate Trading Depart- 
ment of Buckley Brothers. 





‘California Bank Adds 


Arthur Kane To Staff. 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Ar- 
thur G. Kane has become asso- 
ciated with the California’ Bank. 
625 South Spring Street. Mr. 
for Century Dz’strib- 
utors. 


ager of the bond department of | 
Wim. Cavalier & Co.; in the past | 
he was with E. H. Rollins & Sons, | 





Rrown Harriman & Co. and the 
‘National City Company of New 


(Page 925) York. 


Kane was formerly Pacific Coast | 


Security-First National Bank 
of Los Angeles 


H. R. BAKER & CO. | 


Russ Bidg. 650 So. Spring St. 
San Francisco Los Angeles 
F. 196 L. A, 42 




















ST. LOUIS 





Srix & Go. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


509 OLIVE STREET 


St.Louts 1,Mo., 


Members St. Louis Stock Exchange 


J. P. Mishiesils Is 
Wi ith Buckiey Brothers 











| 
| 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


| -—LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—John 
P. Masterson has become asso- 
.ciated with Buckley Brothers, 530 
|West Sixth Street. Mr. Master- 
son was formerly manager of the 
trading department for the Cali- 
fornia Bank. 

EEE 


Situations of Interest 


F. H. Koller & Co., Inc., 111 
Broadway, New York City, have 
prepared a memoranda on Great 
American Industries, Laclede 
Christy Clay Products and In- 
diana Limestone which the firm 
| believes appear attractive at cur- 
‘rent levels. Copies of these in- 
teresting circulars may be had 
upon request from F. H. Koiler 
& Co. 








Fashion Park Attractive 


A detailed study of Fashion 
|'Park, Inc, is contained in a 
| special circular prevared by Si- 
mons, Linburn & Co., 25 Broad 
St.. New York. Copies of this 
interesting study may be had from 
the firm upon request. 
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Piper Aircraft* 
Common and Preferred 


American Bantam Car 


Common and Preferred 


“Circular on request 


HOIlROSE STROSTER 


Established 1914 
74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
; Telephone: BOwling Green 9-7400 Teletype: NY 1-375 











ANNOUNCING THE FORMATION OF 


COMSTOCK & CO. 


OVER THE COUNTER SECURITIES | 


CHICAGO 4, ILL. iy 
231 SO. LASALLE ST. | 
Dearborn 1501 


ERLING J. HANSEN 
EDWARD P. RENIER 
DANIEL F. COMSTOCK 











FARR & CO. 


Memobers 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Coffee & Sugar Exchange 


120 WALL ST., NEW YORK 
SUGAR SECURITIES |} 


We announce the removal 
of our offices to 


52 William Street 


Telephone (unchanged) 
WHitehall 4-3990 





Quotations Upon Request 


George R.Cooley «Co. ||) 


INC, 


TEL. HANOVER 2-9612 
Teletype N. Y. 1-2123 


























Trial By Competitors 


(Continued from page 883) 

the testimony heard by the investigating committee, 
and thereafter resting the case, so to speak, upon such 
testimony, when considered in the light of the constitu- 
tional provision permitting the accused to cross-examine 
only those witnesses who were produced, effectually 
deprives the plaintiff of the opportunity to cross-examine 
the witnesses who furnished the testimony upon which 
his suspension was predicated.” 

What part the desire of competitors to destroy 
Avery & Co. played in the decision of the Board of 
Governors of the Curb Exchange, if any, is yet to be 
developed on the trial of a series of pending actions 
which involve this among other issues. 

We believe the recognition of the need for impartial) 
judgments was responsible for appointment of arbiters, such 
as Mr. Hayes in the motion picture field, and Judge Landis | 
in baseball. | 

The right to trial by an impartial and distinter- 
ested judge or judges is fundamental in our institutions 
and should be preserved at all costs. 


Comstock & Co. Is Increased Production 
Formed In Chicago —_ For Merchants Dist. 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Organization ; bi eine : 
of a new. Chicago firm, Comstock | Merchants Distilling Corpora- 
& Co.. is announced by the part-|tion of Terre Haute, Ind., has 
ners, Erling J. Hansen. Edward P.| completed arrangements with The 


Renier and Daniel F. Comstock, | Southern Comfort Corporation to 
all of whom were formerly execu-{| produce and bottle their well- 
tives of Adams & Co. here. All | known brand of 100-proof liqueur, 
have been in the investment busi- | “Southern Comfort.” For the past 
ness here for more than 20 years|10 years this liqueur has been 
specializing in over-the-counter | manufactured only by the com- 
securities and reorganizations.|pany at its St. Louis plant. 

They will continue to specialize Merchants Distilling Corpora- 
in servicing dealers and institu-/tion has its executive offices at, 
tions throughout the country. Of-| Midland Building, Chicago, II1.. | 
fices have been taken at 231 So. | under the management of Mr.’ 
La Salle Street. |W. C. Dunn, President. 


| 
| 
| 











tory Earning Power 


| customers are producers of con- | 














It’s 
COOPERATION 


that closes the trade 


XPERIENCE has well proved that cooperation between 


E 


dealers produces profitable results for both. For in- | 
stance, it’s just as important to be able to know where you | 
can buy the securities you need as it is to know where they 
can be sold.. And it’s equally important to have room to | 
turn around in making that trade. That’s what we mean 


when we say “It’s cooperation that closes the trade.” 


When the completion of a deal becomes a problem, let 
us demonstrate how cooperation between dealers can prove 


mutually profitable. 


- 


R. W. Pressprich & Co. 


68 William Street 
NEW YORK 5 


201 Devonshire Street 
BOSTON 10 





Members New York Stock Exchange 


GOVERNMENT, MUNICIPAL, RAILROAD, 
PUBLIC UTILITY, INDUSTRIAL BONDS | 
AND INVESTMENT STOCKS 


Post-War Outlook For 
The Steel Industry 


Higher Labor Costs Believed Not Likely To Prevent 


Favorably Situated Companies From Showing Satisfac- 


TARRYTOWN, N. Y.—The demand for steel should be excellent 


for several years after the war, according to a study of the post-war 
| outlook of the steel industry just completed by the research depart- 


ment of E. W. Axe & Co., Inc. Labor costs have of course risen 
sharply, but some of the wartime increase is attributable to causes 
which will not be fully operative after the war. It seems probable 
moreover that the increase in la-® 
bor costs will be partly offset by | danger that the wartime increase 
reduced corporation taxes, so that | in capacity will tend to encourage 
many companies whose principal price cutting. 

The study concludes, however. 
sumers’ durable goods, for which! that the situation in this respect 
there is a huge deferred demand,!|is considerably different from 








AMERICAN MADE 


0 oe a 





CANADIAN 
SECURITIES 





| Abitibi Power & Paper Co. 

Brown Company 

| Electrolux 

Fanny Farmer Candy 
International Utilities 

| Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co. 

| Noranda Mines 

| Steep Rock Iron Mines, Lid. 

| Sum Life Assurance Co. 


Bank of Montreal 
Bank of Nova Scotia 
_ Canadian Bank of Commerce 
Dominion Bank 
Imperial Bank 
| Provincial Bank of Canada 
Royal Bank of Canada 


HART SMITH & CO. 
| 52 WILLIAM St., N. ¥.5 HAnover 2-0980 


Bell Teletype NY 1-395 
| New York Montreal Toronto 


' = 

















American Water Wks. & Elec. 


5s, 1975 


Community Water Service 
6s, 1946 


East Coast Public Service 
4s, 1948 








| satisfactory 
| power. 


'an excellent demand for steel 


should be able to show generally 
post-war earning 
This is of considerable 
importance from an investment 
standpoint because the common 
stocks of most steel companies are 
today selling at lower levels than 
the 1937 and 1939 highs and sev- 
eral are selling very much lower. 


The basis for the expectation of 


after the war is mainly the huge 
deferred demand for automobiles, 
farm machinery, domestic house- 
hold appliances, railroad equip- 
ment, new construction, and other 


the situation that prevailed after 
| the World War. Steel prices rose 
isharply during the World War. 
whereas during the present war 
they have remained virtually un- 
changed. Before the present war 
‘there had been little increase ir 
| capacity for nearly a decade, so 
that the wartime increase may 
represent in part merely an ex- 
tension of. the normal secular 
growth of the industry. The les< 
efficient units will bear the brunt 
of whatever reduction is necessary 
from the present extremely high 
rate of operations, so that the war- 








steel-consuming products the out- | 


time increase in capacity should 


put of which has been restricted | increase rather than decrease the 
or completely banned by war reg-| industry's average operating effi- 
ulations. It is true, the study | Clency. 

points out, that there has been a The study presents an analysis 
marked increase in steel mill ca- | of the War Production Board’s ex- 
pacity, so that there is some dan-| pansion program and concludes 
ger of high costs owing to the/that some of the wartime increase 
possibility that some mills will be|in capacity may not be a perma- 
forced to operate at much less| nent post-war influence because 


Eastern Minnesota Power d 
5%s, 1951 r 


National Public Service 
5s, 1978 


Tyler Building (N. Y.) 


6s, 1953 


Frederic H. Hatch & Co. 


Incorporated ' 
63 Wall Reg New York 5, N. Y. ] 








Teletype NY 1-897 
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WE BUY 


_ BONDS 


WITH 
Coupons Missing 


} 
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| 
| 
| 
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'GUDE, WINMILL & Co.) 
Members New York Stock Exchange 

1 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. 

Digby 4-7060 Teletype NY 1-955 














American Maize Products Co. 
General Tin Investment 
Tokheim Oil Tank & Pump Co. 
Universal Match 











Frederic H. Hatch & Co. 


Incorporated 
63 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. 
Bell Teletype NY 1-897 











has been in districts where there 
were no steel mills before the war. 
Some of these units may be aban- 
doned because of their uneco- 
nomic locations. 

The study concludes with an 


analysis of the post-war invest- 
ment prospects of 36 individual 
steel companies and selects the 
securities of those which appear 
to be reasonably priced relative to 
pre-war, war, and probable post- 





than full capacity. There is also' about one-third of the increase war earning power. 
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Prospectus upon request 





LORD, ABBETT & Co. 


INCORPORATED 
NEW YORK « CHICAGO « JERSEY CITY 





Affiliated 
Fund, Inc. 
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Mutual Funds 


Before Labor Day 


The usual August lull in investment activity has been reflected 


again this year in the output of mutual fund literature. 
practice of investment company sponsors to save their good ideas un- | 
all back on the 
the situation it creates can work Both ways. 


til investment dealers are 
theory, 


job may 





A really good piece of sales *~ 


literature issued in August wil’) 
stand out like a sore thumb. 
And with those dealers who 
ARE on the job during this pe- 
riod, it will make a lasting im- 
pression. 


Among the few sponsors who 
have redoubled their efforts dur- 
ing the current month, National 
Securities & Research Corp. is one 
which has to its credit a consid- 
erable volume of interesting and 
unusual material. Not only are 
the discussions in the last two is- 
sues of Investment Timing on 
“Post-War Tax Planning” and 
“OPA Ceilings in Reconversion” 
worthwhile and informative read- 
ing on those vital subjects, but 
the memoranda on National Stock 
Series and Industria} Stock Series 
are packed full of new. sales 
slants. 

A dividend check, signed by all 
the companies represented in Na- 
tional Stock Series, is portrayed. 
It looks fantastic and the caption 





reads, ““You will never see a divi- 
dend check like this.” But it is 
effective in putting across the idea 
that dividends from National 
Stock Series come from the earn- 
ing of a select list of American 
corporations. 


Another memorandum on Na- 
tional Stock Series is headed with 
the “football” figures 20-97-4-44. 
These figures turn out’ to have 
statistical significance with re- 
spect to the list of holdings of this 
fund. Two memoranda on Indus- 
trial Stocks Series carry the same 
kind of sales punch. 


ue me as 


Hugh W. Leng & Co. has issued 
a new folder on “Steel—The Mas- 
ter Metal.” It is a four-page job 
with some striking charts to illus- 
trate the basic position of steel in 
our economy and to explain: (1) 
why steels are behind the mar- 
ket; and (2) why steel stocks are 
cheap. For an attractive steel in- 
vestment, the folder suggests the 
Steel Industry Series of New York 
Stocks, Inc. 

a % ok 

Maintaining, as in the past, the 
sales potency of a simple presenta- 
tion, Keystone Corporation has 
just published a new folder en- 
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Prospectus may be obtalned 
from authorized dealers, or 


‘The PARKER CORPORATION 
ONE COURT ST., BOSTON 

















Ricnagentent Associates, Boston, Mass 
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Railroad 
Equipment Shares 


SSLLECTIVEY 
lat: 


| investine 


DISTRIBUTORS 
GROUP, Incorrporarep 


63 WALL ST. - NEW YORK 5,N. Y. 


A Class of 
Group 
Securities, 
Inc. 


Prospectus 
on 
Request 
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| 


titled “Security Market Perform- 
ance.” It covers the first six 
months of 1944 and compares the 
market performance’ of various 
well-known bond, preferred stock 
and common stock indices with 
that of the 10 Keystone Custodian 
Funds. The folder contains no 
“selling copy” regarding the ex- | 


cellence of the Keystone perform- | | 


ance. The figures speak tor them- 


selves. 


While the | 


be sound in 


| —Sovesiid 
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Prospectus on request from Principal Underwriter 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
REPRESENTATIVES IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES 
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Price Recessions Following Peace Will 


Probably Be Less Severe Than Some Expect 


Although it is believed in many quarters that an early peace 
will be followed by a sharp reaction in commodity prices predicated 
/on the confusion and unemployment which will follow widespread 


cancellation of Government contracts, 


the Commodity Research 


| Bureau in a recent survey of the “Outlook for Commodities”, says 
| that price recessions will probably not be as severe as many expect. 


“The considerations leading to 
such a conclusion,’ the Bureau 
writes, “‘are: 

“1. Prices of major farm com- 
modities are protected by govern- 
ment loans. 

| “2, Ceilings have prevented run- 
| clines do not have as far to go 
| as they did after previous wars. 
“3. Current price declines are, 
| to some extent, discounting peace. 
Hence, if ‘peace comes, prices will | 





months of 1944 by American life 
claims involving civilian policies 


‘away price advances so that de-| 


>. 





partially have adjusted to the 
event. 

“4. We will be on a partial war 
|} economy inasmuch as the conflict 
|in the Pacific must be pushed to 
la successful end. 

“5. Relief requirements of the 
liberated areas, together with the 
| large volume of accumulated do- 
_mestic purchasing power, suggest 
‘that the demand will remain 


strong.” 





Death Payment Benefits On Civilian Policies 
Owned By Service Personnel In First Half Of 44 


Thirty million dollars in death benefits was paid in the first six 


insurance companies under 27,800 
owned by members of the armed 


forces and of the merchant marine, according to records compiled by 


| the Institute of Life Insurance, and made public on Aug. 30. The 
Lord, Abbett devotes the cur- | aggregate of payments resulting from deaths in service since the start 


rent issue of “Abstracts” to the 
performance of American Busi- 
ness Shares. Commenting on the 
“cumulative effect of value selec- 
tion” as illustrated by the per- 
formance of American Business 
Shares over recent years, Lord, 
Abbett reproduces the BARRON’S 
figures on the performance of com- 
bination funds from the end of 
1940 and the end of 1942 through 
June, 30, 1944. Over the longer 
period American Business Shares 
just about equaled the average 
performance of the 10 other funds. 
From the end of 1942, however, | 
American Business Shares led the | 
entire list with a gain of 58.5% 
compared with an average ad- 
vance of 45.7% for all the com- 
bination funds. 


Mutual Fund Literature 


Calvin Bulleck—The August is- 
sue of Perspective discussing the 
post-war outlook of packaged 
foods; a brochure entitled “Who 
Owns Dividend Shares and Why”. 

. . Lord, Abbett—Revised port- 
folio folders on American Business 
Shares and Union Bond Fund “C”’: 
also a revision of the Affiliated 





of the war 
75,900 claims, said the report, and 
added: 

“These payments to the depend- 
ents of service men 
died are in addition to benefits 
they may have received under 
National Service Life Insurance,” 
the Institute said. 
paid and number of claims met! 
indicate how generally men going | 
into service have continued the | 
civilian policies they bought for | 
the protection of their families, 
and how this insurance is paying | 
out under war conditions. 

“While war death claims repre- 
sent a steadily increasing propor- 
tion of total death benefit pay- 
ments by the life insurance com- 
panies as the intensity and scale 
of fighting increases, they ac- 
counted in the first | six months of 


Fund folder, ‘How $1,000 Gets the 
Investing Potential of $1,700.” 


Fundamental Statistics brochure 
on Fundamenta! Investors and a 
portfolio folder on New York | 
Stocks. ... National Securities & 





SECUR TES. Sri 


Prospectuses upon request 


National Securities & 


inquiries on Industrial Stocks Se- 
ries and National Stock Series. 
. . . Hare’s Ltd.—A new folder 
“Are Aircraft Stocks Under- 
valued?” ... Broad Street Sales 


Street Letter. .. Selected Invest- 
ments Co.—Current issues of 
“These Things Seemed Import- 


ant.” 
Dividends 





Research Corporation 

120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, (5) 

LOS ANGELES, 634 S. Spring St., (14) 
BOSTON, 10 Post Office Square (9) 
CHICAGO, 208 So. La Salle St. (4) 





Massachusetts Investors Second 
Fund, Ine.: A dividend of 10c per 
share payable Sept. 20, 1944, to 
stockholders of record Aug. 31. 


Maryland Fund: A dividend of 6c 
.| per share payable Sept. 15, 1944, 


to stockholders of record Aug. 31. 


is $94,200,000 under®—— 


who have! 


“The amount | 


Hugh W. Long & Co.—A revised 


Research Corp. — Two suggested | 
letters for dealer use in soliciting | 


Corp.—The August issue of Broad | 


the year for nine 4.9% of the 
| $614,000,000 death benefit pay- 
iments by the companies. In 1943 
death benefits paid under poli- 
/cies on the lives of service men 
|amounted to 4.1% of all benefits 
‘in that half year. 

“A breakdown of the claim pay- 
‘ments on policyholders in the 
‘armed forces and the merchant 
|marine shows that up to June 30 
‘last 38,300 claims for $39,900,000 
| were on the lives of policyholders 
killed in action. Of these 16,400 
claims for an aggregate of $14,- 
900,000 were paid in the first six 
months of this year. 

‘Deaths of service men result- 
ing from accidents and other ex- 
|ternal causes since Pearl Harbor 
have resulted in 28,800 claims for 
$38,800,000, with 8,800 of these 
claims involving $10,700,000 paid 
in the six months ended June 30, 
last. 

“Deaths from diseases among 
the service men accounted for 
8,800 claims and the payment of 
'$15,500,000 in benefits. In the 
latest six months’ period 2,600 
claims for $4,400,000 were settled.” 








New Jersey Municipals 
J..B. Hanauer & Co’s monthly 
publication, “The New Jersey 
Municipal Bond Market,” contains 
essential facts on New Jersey Mu- 
‘nicipals. Copies may be had reg- 
ularly upon request from J. B. 
Hanauver & Co., 1180 Raymond 
ee Newark, N. J. 





'M. 5. Wien he | 


25th Anniversary 

M. S. Wien & Co., 25 Broad 
Street, New York City, is this year 
celebrating the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of the formation of the 
firm in 1919. 








Tomorrow’s Markets 
Walter Whyte 
Says 


Bearish sentiment now gen- 
eral in Street. But market 
persists in acting good. Mar- 
ket ready to advance again 
according to present indica- 
tions. 


By WALTER WHYTE 


Under a barrage of good to 
excellent war news the mar- 
ket persisted in acting as a 
stray maverick. It wandered 
around, apparently friendless, 
seeking to attach itself to 
something that had some ap- 
pearance of stability. But the 
exception of some better than 
average buying, which the 
public doesn’t know about, or 
if it does, ignored, the board 
room crowd that makes for 
most of the vocal whoop-la 
just looked on with a dull 
lack lustre in its eye. 


* 
* 
> 





That everybody is begin- 
ning to look at the war as 
something over the dam is no 
great secret. Financial col- 
umns are full of grandiose 
theories of what plans for the 
post-war era will be. Some 
view the prospect with alarm, 
others with satisfaction. Vo- 
racious readers of these plans 
usually end up with head- 
aches and confusion. For the 
fact is that nobody really 
knows what is in store for 
business or industry once the 
shooting is over. 

Congress, with its head in 
the clouds, had two plans be- 
fore it. The upper chamber 
had the Kilgore-Murray bill 
which it threw out in favor 
of the George plan. The 
House got the George bill and 
threw so many knives into it 
that it no longer means a 
thing. 

The British “Economist,” in 
discussing the Bretton Woods 
talkfest, points out that the 
plans set up by the conference 
can work only “. in a 
world in which the major 
countries were successful in 
avoiding . . . crises.” It fur- 
ther points out that the United 
States is the “least persuaded 
of the necessity of taking posi- 
tive action to control the eco- 
nomic environment.” 


ot 4, 
* % 


Congress apparently is not 
the least concerned about the 
future. In its own way it is 
going through the motions. 
Motions which, if fruitful, 
will almost certainly lead to a 
major Sopepanten. 

All this has of course noth- 
ing to do with the immediate 
market outlook. For, so far, 
the market isn’t concerned 
with long-puil objectives. Its 
primary concern is the pros- 
pects for _ next few weeks. 

ue a ad 

Léokine at the market 
through these short-range 

(Continued on page 901) 
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‘The Cotton Dilemma And Its 


Importance To American Business 


(Continued from page 884) 


_ the borders of the South. Whole- 
sale distress and unemployment 
in the Cotton Belt would severely 
restrict markets for products of 
the North and West, besides caus- 
ing desperate competition by the 
displaced Southern workers for 
livelihood in the production of 
commodities that have been sup- 
plied elsewhere. Preservation of 
the Southern cotton-growing in- 
dustry is a matter of vital moment 
to business, agriculture and labor 
throughout the country. 


“In the absence of wholly un- 
foreseen developments in the cot- 
ton situation, it appears inevitable 
that the nation will find itself 


face-to-face with a serious dilem- | 
ma in the not distant future. No | 


single means of escape yet sug- 
gested seems both adequate and 


practicable. If events follow their | 
usual course, a partial solution is | 


likely to be sought in a combina- 
tion of measures—some price 
concessions, some modification of 
acreage restrictions with increased 
production, some tariff adjust- 


ments, some reliance on foreign | 


credits, some use of subsidies. 


~ “For the rest, the salvation of | 


the industry must depend on such 
aid as may be found in industrial 
research, trade promotion, im- 
proved methods of cultivation, 


|competition of other 


more favorable conditions of in- | 


ternational commerce and higher 
stendards of living throughout the 
world. Both farmer’s organiza- 


tions and manufacturers are be-| 


ginning to give serious attention | yj) 


to research with a view to devel- | 


oping new uses for cotton, means 
of substituting cotton for other 
fibers, and methods of combining 
cotton with other natural fibers 
and synthetic materials. Fur- 


ther improvement in agricultural | 


methods to the point where yields 
averaged %4 bale per acre would 
go far toward 
American cotton on a competitive 
basis in world markets. Textile 
manufacturers also are improving 
their methods, thus preparing the 
wav for lower costs and perma- 
nent enlargement of sales outlets. 
Prospects of this’ kind, 
necessarily somewhat vague, may 


in the aggregate outweigh the ad- | 


verse factors that have been oper- 


ative in the past and result in a} 


more favorable outcome than can 
be definitely foreseen at present. 


Effects of the War 


“The enormous wartime de- 
mand for cotton goods has radical- 
ly altered the situation by making 
American cotton growers tempor- 
arily independent of foreign mar- 
kets. From an average annual vol- 
ume of 6 million bales before the 
war, domestic consumption has 
risen to approximately 11 million 
bales; the acreage-restriction pro- 
gram has been suspended; and the 
price of raw cotton has more than 
doubled. Price support, however, 
remains an official objective, as 


evidenced by the provision of the | 


price-control act requiring the 
Office of Price Administration io 
make ceilings for cotton products 
reflect parity prices to growers of 
the raw material. 

“For an indefinite period, per- 
haps several yearse. following the 


cotton is expected to equal, if not 
exceed, world production. The 
people of many countries have 
been without adequate supplies of 
cotton goods for several years, and 
|an enormous accumulated need 
will have to be filled as soon as 
peacetime trade channels are re- 
opened. To meet this demand, 
large stocks of raw cotton are still 
available in producing countries; 
but these stocks, in some countries 
at least, are apparently declining, 
and their probable size at the end 
of the war is problematical. Un- 
less production can be increased 
rapidly, stocks may be reduced to 
low levels and producing capaci- 
ties taxed to meet the immediate 
post-war demand. A _ possible 
| offsetting factor, the importance 
‘of which cannot be accurately 
judged now, is the reduetion in 
the world’s cotton-processing ca- 


| pacity due to wartime destruction 
and deterioration of plants and 
machinery. 


The Long-Term Outlook 


“The long-term outlook for cot- 
ton depends partly on general 
economic conditions and interna- 
tional trade policies, partly on the 
development of new uses for cot- 
ton products, and partly on the 
fibers and 
substitutes. The net effect of these 
various factors is admittedly im- 
possible to forecast with any as- 
surance at present. Swift progress 
in the chemical industries and in 
industrial techniques in general 
probably bring increasing 
competition to cotton in some of 
its uses and at the same time give 


|rise to new sources of demand for 


reestablishing | 


while | 


it. Many trade authorities look 
|forward with very serious appre- 
| hension to the inroads which they 
believe will be made in cotton 
markets by the various synthetic 
fibers. Some consider the outlook 
in this direction quite as menac- 
ing, from the standpoint of the 
cotton grower, as the prospective 
competition of foreign cotton. 
| Others believe that the new uses 
| will fully offset the competition 
and that, if a general economic 
background conducive to healthy 
|international trade can be set up, 
the future world market for cot- 


‘ton will at least equal that of the 


past. 

“With the possible exception of 
tariff revision, 
/modification of the price-support 

policy would appear to be the 
‘most essential feature of any 
sound and lasting solution of the 
cotton problem. Unfortunately, 
‘the political difficulty of this 
course has been only too clearly 
demonstrated by recent develop- 
ments. With cotton prices at home 
far above those abroad, with the 
average domestic price more than 
twice as high as the outbreak of 


the war, and with a national pol- | 


icy devoted to the maintenance 
of general price stability, Con- 
gress has seen fit to exempt cot- 


ton, along with other farm prod- 
;ucts, from the full control exer- 
cised over other commodities. As 
| long as this state of mind persists, 
| there seems little prospect of 
'thorough-going revision of price 


end of hostilities, the demand for policy.” 


abandonment or} 
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Securities 
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Railroad 


| 


Securities 


The old bugaboo of the “monopolistic practices” of the railroads 
| has been brought out of moth balls a little earlier this year than 


usual. Last year it was not until 


October that Vice-President Wal- 


lace, who was then carrying the ball, viewed with alarm this blight 
to the economic growth of large sections of the country. This year 
it is the Justice Department which finds the collusive discrimination 





dent Wallace’s sympathies were 
largely with the Southern terri- 
tory. This year the spotlight is on 
the politically more doubtful west- 
ern section of the country. 

The anti-trust action recently 
instituted against railroads in that 
territory, two agencies of the rail- 
|/roads, and two banking houses, 
according to representatives of the 
Justice Department, will not be 
tried for six months or a year. 
Nevertheless, publicity attending 
the action may be expected to 
remain fairly active until after 
the fall elections. It hardly seems 
credible, in the light of the facts 
known to any one with even a 
rudimentary knowledge of rail- 
| roads and railroad operations, that 
| the action is motivated by other 
than political considerations. 


| The action naturally finds fault 
| with the rate structure and rate- 
| making practices. This has also 
|long been a favorite political cry 


|in the Southern territory. It is 


| 
| 
lation of anti-trust statutes dis- 
‘criminate against the West and 
|have retarded the growth of that 
'territory. Population trends and 
| the consistent rise in the value of 
‘relation to the Eastern territory 
\for many years prior to the war 
|hardly support any such claim. 
Moreover, rates are in the prov- 
ince of the ICC, and if there had 
| been discrimination it would have 
been a very simple matter to com- 
plain to that body. If it is unre- 
stricted competitive rate wars be- 
tween individual railroads that the 
Justice Department is trying to 
bring about they are woefully ig- 
| norant of the entire transportation 
legislative setup and are certainly 
inviting chaos. 

The Justice Department further 
accuses the railroads of hindering 
and preventing development of 
highway, waterway and pipeline 
competition by forcing them to 
| keep rates to the high levels main- 
tained by the railroads. The traf- 
fic already diverted to these com- 
_petitive carriers is one answer to 
|this argument. Another is that 
| by and large many factors point 
to the conclusion that all transpor- 
| tations charges in the area are un- 

economically low rather than arti- 
ficially high. 

A very large percentage of the 
total bankrupt railroad mileage in 
‘the country is in the Western sec- 
tion. The trucking industry as a 








deplorable. Last year Vice-Presi-© 


charged that rates imposed in vio- | 


manufactures from that area in| 


whole has an operating ratio of 
|close to 100%, and unless it gets 
| higher rates is apt to die of mal- 
nutrition. If the waterway com- 
petition referred to is intercoastal, 
it is notable that that industry 
cannot opérate profitably consist- 
ently. under normal conditions 
with the present rate structure. 
If inland waterways were referred 
to, that is a subsidized industry 
with rates acknowledged as well 
| below the level necessary to cover 
costs. 

Another contention is that the 
Western roads, through collusive 
‘action, have been deterred from 
‘improving passenger facilities and 
service. Any one who has traveled 
west of Chicago knows that the 
| Western roads were actually the 
| pioneers in improved passenger 
service both with respect to equip- 
|ment and low-cost tourist accom- 
|modations. In large measure, 
\trains on regular runs west oj 
Chicago compare favorably with 
the de luxe passenger trains run- 
‘ning between Eastern metropoli- 
tan centers. The most charitable 
conclusion is that the instigators 
of this action have never been 
forced to travel by train. 

All in all, it is difficult to vis- 
l'ualize any means by which the 
Justice Department can hope to 
uphold the arguments put forth in 
the anti-trust action. The action 
may well be continued for quite 
a lengthy period, and will unques- 
tionably be bothersome. Never- 
theless it is not believed likely 
that this suit will have any rea! 
effect on the railroads involved 
nor on railroad operations in gen- 
eral. If by any chance the Justice 
Department should be successful 
in bringing about a new system 
of independent rate setting by in- 
dividual roads it would unques- 
tionably mark the beginning of 
the end of private ownership of 
railroads in this country. 





| 





Available On Request _ 


Schenley Distillers Corporation 
have prepared an attractive book- 
let containing the first articles 
in the series they have been run- 
ning in the “Financial Chronicle.” 
Copies of this booklet may be had 
upon request by writing to Mark 
Merit, in care of Schenley Distill- 
ers Corporation. 350 Fiith Ave., 
New York 1, N. Y. 
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Discussion of 
“Interpretation of Narrowing Trend 


of Rail Earnings Decline” | 


Copy on request 


McLAUGHLIN, BAIRD & REUSS 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


NEW YORK 5 
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l. h. rothchild & co. 
Members National Association 
‘of Securities Dealers, Inc. 





We are now trading as brokers and dealers in the new ‘‘when 
issued’’ securities of the new SEABOARD RAILWAY COMPANY. 


SEABOARD 50 year ist 4s 
SEABOARD 70 year income 4's 
SEABOARD Non-Cumulative Pfd. 
SEABOARD common 


A stock exchange name is given and 
required by us on all transactions. 


—— 





specialists in rails 
52 wall street mn. y.c.5 
HAnover 2-9072 tele. NY 1-1293 








Offerings Wanted 


Empire & Bay State 
Telegraph Co. 


International Ocean 
Telegraph Co. 


Pacific and Atlantic 
Telegraph Co. 


Southern and Atlantic 
Telegraph Co. 


Brill Corp. 7% Pfd. 


Ernst& Co. 


ERS 
New York Stock Exchange and other 
leading Security and Commodity Exchs. 


120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
231 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Ill. 














Baltimore & Ohio 
Conv. 4's, 1960 


Pollak Manufacturing 


Rivaaie te 


148 State St., Boston 9, Mass. 
Tei. CAP. 0425 : : Teletype BS 259 


. N.Y. Telephone HAnover 2-7914 f 


Situations Interesting 


In Conn. Companies 


Chas. W. Scranton & Co., 209 
Church Street, New Haven, Conn., 
members of the New York Stock 
Exchange, have prepared memo- 
randa on Acme Wire Co.; Veeder- 
Root, Inc.; Scovill Mfg. Co.; Ar- 
row-Hart & Hegeman Electric 
Co.; Landers, Frary & Clark, and 
United Illuminating Co., Connec- 
ticut situations which appear at- 
tractive at current levels. Copies 


of these memoranda may be had 
from Chas. W. Scranton & Co. 
upon request, 
—— 

Tax Free In Pennsylvania 

H.H. Robertson Company, which 
is tax free in Pennsylvania, of- 
fers interesting possibilities ac- 
cording to a memorandum issued 
by Buckley Brothers, 1529 Walnut 
St., Philadelphia 2, Pa., members 
of the New York and Philadelphia 
Stock Exchanges. Copies of this 
memorandum may be had from 
the firm upon request. 














Virginian 
Railway 


Preferred Stock 


Adams & Peck 


63 Wall Street, New York 5 
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- TRADING MARKETS IN 


REAL ESTATE 
SECURITIES 


SHASKAN & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 


40 EXCHANGE PL.,N.Y. Digby 4-4950 
Bell Teletype NY 1-953 





Since 


Incorp 





41 Broad Street, New York 4 





SPECIALISTS 


Real Estate Securities 


Seligman, Lubetkin & Co. 


Members New York Security Dealers Association 





n 


1929 


orated 


HAnover 2-2100 




















We Are Interested In Buying 
ALL 


FRED F. FRENCH Stocks 


AND 


TUDOR CITY UNITS 


C. H. TIPTON 
SECURITIES CORP. 


Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass'n 
11 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 6, .N. Y. 
WOrth 2-0510 























TITLE CO. 


CERTIFICATES & 
MORTGAGES 


Bought—Sold—Quoted 


BENJAMIN, HILL & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


1 WALL STREET, N. Y. 
Digby 4-0964 


-— 








— SPECIALISTS IN— 
CHICAGO and MIDWEST 


REAL ESTATE 
SECURITIES 


Accurate Quotations in All Issues 


FIRST LA SALLE CO. | 


| 11 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Ill. | 
Tel. Central 4424 Tele. CG 660 | 
sae er 





Broadway Trinity 


nificance to investors in New York 





in New York than in the rest of, 
|the nation.” 
Around this statement hinges | 
|the most important hypothesis and | 
intellectiveness of real estate bond 
buying, namely, the actual value | 
of the property securing the bond. | 


Real estate bonds have for years. 
sold at large discounts from par. 
value. The reason for this was' 
the necessity at arriving at a level | 
that would sufficiently discount | 
the predepression inflation. In 
the last couple of years, with the 
aid of wartime earnings, real es- | 
tate bond prices have had a con- 
tinual ppswing. According to one) 





index covering 200 Eastern realty | 
| issues, that average now stands at | 
| 48% of par value. | 


| The important problem, how- 
ever, is to ascertain the proper | 
level at which a given real estate | 
bond should sell in order that it! 
may be considered a safe invest- | 
ment. If this figure can be ascer- | 
tained, it would become a valu- | 
able asset to the potential real | 
estate bond buyer. The advan- 
tage of being able to purchase 
this type of security below the 
safety price level is obvious. In 
addition to a good investment, the 
buyer would also have the ad- 
vantage of leverage of price ap- 
preciation. 

How then to go about ascer- 
taining the proper value of a piece 
of property securing a real estate 
bond issue? Shall we take the 











Attractive Situations 


Ward & Co., 120 Broadway, New 
York City, have prepared circu- 
lars on several situations which 
currently offer attractive possi- 
bilities, the firm believes. Copies 
of these circulars, on the follow- 
ing issues, may be had from Ward 
& Co. upon request. 

Du Mont Laboratories “A” 
Merchants Distilling; Crowell- 
Collier Publishing; P. R. Mallory; 
General Instrument: Long Bell 
Lumber Co.; Great American In- 
dustries; Mid-Continent Airlines; 
Massachusetts Power & Light $2 
preferred; Majestic Radio; Mag- 
mavox Corp.; Electrolux; Purola- 
tor; Brockway Motors; Mohawk 
Bootes. Moxie, Scoville Mfg.; 

uglas Shoe; and American Ex- 
port Airlines. 


Boston & Me. Looks Good 


Boston & Maine Railroad prior 
preferred and first preferred offer 
attractive possibilities according 
to an analysis of the situation is- 
sued by Price, McNeal & Co., 165 
Broadway, New York City, who 
point out that there was no post- 
war slump in railroad business 
after the first World War and that 
pessimistic predictions may also 
be wrong this time. Copies of the 





original cost of the property and 
deduct so much each year for de- 
preciation? This would not be 
feasible because the cost may have 
been inflated and reproduction 
value may be much less. Shall 
we take the assessed value of the 
property as a criterion? This pro- 
cedure would not be satisfactory 
either, because we must discount 
the fact that the higher the mu- 
nicipality assesses the property, 
the more tax they receive, and 
we must therefore consider their 
opinion of the value to be preju- 
diced. Shall we therefore rely 
on an appraisal of the property 
by a reputable real estate broker? 
This might help, but is not en- 
tirely satisfactory inasmuch as it 
would give an opinion as to the 
value of the brick, mortar and the 
land. Earning capacity of the 
property is an important factor 
and very often determines the 
price at which the property is 
marketable. However, if all the 
facts mentioned are taken into 
consideration together and not 
separately, and then are weighed, 
a pretty fair conclusion may be 
| reached. 


| We have taken a bond issue 
called Broadway Trinity Place 
Corp., representing a first mort- 
gage on a 38-story office building, 





as a study today. We feel that 
this issue has appreciation fea- 


as saying, “The inflation of real estate before the depression attained | 
a record high level in New York State. 
carried values to lower depths than elsewhere and the recovery in | 
later years has been much slower »— 


Real Estate Securities 


By JOHN WEST 


Place Corporation 


A Study Of Deflated Values 


The statement attributed recently to John H. Fayey, commissioner | 
of the Federal Home Loan Bank administration was of special sig- | 


real estate bonds. He was quoted | 


| 


The succeeding deflation | 





Recently completed reorganiza- | 
tion of the bond issue resulted in | 
maximum benefit to the bond-| 
holders. In addition to a new! 
first mortgage bond each bond-| 
holder received stock represent- | 
ing an equal share in the owner- | 
ship of the property. The value} 
of this equity may be judged by | 
the fact that during reorganiza-| 
tion the former owners offered to) 
turn over to the bondholders ap-| 
proximately $120,000 in order to) 
retain approximately 80% of the) 
ownership while the bondholders | 
would receive the other 20%. The 
owners’ plan was refused and the | 
bonanolaers received all the equi- | 
ty. The bond issue of $4,595,500 
was left intact and not reduced, 
as is being done in so many cur- 
rent reorganizations. The advan- 
tage of this is apparent from a 
tax standpoint. Large funded debt | 
permits deduction of large inter- | 
est distributions before being af- | 
fected by income taxes. 

As stated before, this $4,595,500 | 


bond issue represents a first mort- 


gage on a 38-story office building | 
at 39 Broadway and each bond | 
carries with it stock representing | 
an equal share in the ownership | 
of the property. The building is | 
one of the most modern in the} 
financial section, having been | 
completed in 1928. It is well lo-| 
cated, just one block south of Wall | 
Street fronting 89 feet on Broad- 
way extending back 190 feet to 
Trinity Place. It has a ground 
area of about 17,250 square feet 
and a rentable area of about 330,- 
000 square feet. 


At the current price of the) 
bonds, 36%, a value of only $1,-| 
650,000 is placed for the entire 
property. In 1929 the former 
owners paid approximately $9,- 
500,000 for the property of which | 
cash investment was about $4.,- | 





Contest Brewing 


In Congress 


On Bretton Woods Agreements 


(Continued from page 882) 


want our country to assume the 
normal responsibilities of a 
great nation toward other na- 
tions suffering like ourselves in 
this war. 

Mr. Gifford: But with $28,- 
060,000,000 lend-lease operations 
going on, think of our loss there 
as compared to the possible loss 
under the fund. 

Mr. Dewey: But I want to do 
it from an enlightened, selfish 
point of view just exactly as 
every other nation will, to pro- 
tect our rights. 

Mr. Gifford: ... the gentle- 
man’s way of dealing out things 
and explaining convinces me 
that if we are not willing to run 
the risk of losing money we run 
the awful risk of being. charged 
with unwillingness to cooperate 
and with being termed “isola- 
tionist’”—which I am not. 


Thus, it would appear, “face”’ is 


not exclusively the property of | wo k” 
Orientals and a consideration in |“?! 


the adoption of the Bretton Woods | 
plans is what the rest of the world | 
would think of us if we chose) 
some other policy. Many Ameri- 
cans prefer this country to be 
called “Uncle Sap,” rather than 
“Uncle Shylock.” The trouble is, 
we might be called both, in suc- | 
cession, as we were last time. 
The Congressional silver bloc 
has been heard from and will be 
heard from again, in connection 
with the subject of the Bretton 
Woods Conference. Whenever that 
bloc can sell its support at the 
price of some benefit for silver, 
it tries to do so. Senator Scru- 
gham (D., Nev.) is quoted ‘as say- 
ing that the failure of the con- 
ference to respond favorably to 
the silver bloc’s suggestions will 
affect its attitude toward ratifica- 


tion of the Bretton Woods plans. 


Mr. Robert S. Palmer of Colora- 
do, who speaks for various silver 
and gold mining interests and in 


that capacity visited the confer- 


ence in New Hampshire, has been 
—according to the press—calling 
for Congressional opposition to 
the Bretton Woods plans and for 
higher prices for bullion. 


Thus, notwithstanding the poli- 
cy of postponing debate on Bret- 
ton Woods and the absence from 
Washington of many members of 
the Congress, the lines are being 
drawn for a contest. Outside of 
‘Mr. Dewey’s H. R. Res. 226 and 
his latest suggestion for expand- 
ing the Export-Import Bank, al- 
ternatives to the Bretton Woods 
approach to international finan- 
cial cooperation seem to be rely- 
ing largely on currency stabiliza- 
tion by the “key country” method. 
This would involve first stabiliz- 
ing the exchange rate between the | 
dollar and the pound sterling. 
Along this line, one of the leading 
plans—advocated by a _ so-called 


‘thing about 40 hours 


loan of $5.000,000,000 to the Brit- 
ish would seem any safer 
According to Washington opin- 
ion, banker opposition to the 
Bretton Woods plan of stabiliza- 
tion is not nation-wide, but is 
concentrated among New York 
banks, the international bankers. 
This apparent paradox is height- 
ened by the fact that the present- 
day “international bankers” are 
really the New Dealers. Those 
who, a decade or more ago, “drove 
the money changers from the 
temple,” today advocate exchang- 
ing any currency for any other. 


Lower Wage 
Income Ahead 


(Continued from page 883) 
averaged better than 48 hours a 
week. Not until the New Dealers 
with their ideas of “spreading 
and indirectly raising 
wages got busy did we hear any- 
a week. 
Hence I beg wage-earners to save 
money now. Build up savings bank 





‘accounts. Hourly wage rates may 


hold up; but most of you will get 
much less in your pay envelopes. 


Technological progress has 


| made it possible to turn out more 


production during a shorter work- 


week. New and more efficient ma- 
‘chinery can produce more in a 
'given period; but, actually, even 
‘during our critical war days these 


machines have not been permitted 


_to work on a capacity load. With 


overtime out, workers themselves 
may insist on a 44 or 48-hour 
week, and they may get it. But 
if they do, they will be expected 


_to werk and to keep the machin- 


ery working. Slowdowns will not 
be tolerated after the war. 


More or Less Leisure? 


Competition in all lines will be 
the outstanding factor as we 
emerge from the transition period 
of war to peacetime operation. 
This competition will not be 
merely a domestic issue but will 
be worldwide. There will be no 
place in our peacetime economy 
for the idle, lazy or inefficient; 
everyone must work. 

Very large domestic and foreign 
markets will exist for United 
States goods. In view of this, I 
believe, given a chance, that the 
question of employment may 
largely solve itself. Workers 
themselves, with or without ben- 


efit of their unions, must chose 
|whether they want more leisure or 


a larger share of consumer goods 
which a longer work-week—with- 
out overtime—can provide. 


Price Versus Wage Rates 


The average consumer has 


learned to get along during the 


war on less than he had before 


300,000. Current assessed value is | “international banker’? — would 


$4,950,000. 
During the month of July, 1944, 
announcement was made that 15 
office buildings in New York City 
were sold at an average of 68.3% 
of assessed value. Assuming there- | 
fore that the reasonable current 
sales possibility of this property 
is the same percentage of assessed 
valuation, a price of $3,385,500 is 
arrived at, which certainly com- 
pares most favorably with the 
value of $1,650,000 at current mar- 


cancel the debts of World War I, 
put a five-year moratorium on 
lend-lease repayments, and lend 
the British $5,000,000,000 of Amer- 
ican gold. To those like Congress- 


the war. Hence, if the prices of 
|goods rise too high and get out 
'of line with salaries and dividends 
we are apt to see “buyers” strikes 
‘rather. than wagewerker strikes. 


man Dewey, who fear that Amer- | White-collar workers have taken 
ican billions lent by the Bretton |it on the chin in recent years. As 
Woods formula would be lost, it a group, they have nothing to look 


is difficult to imagine that the} 





-part for sinking fund and one) 
part for dividends on the stock. | 
Working capital of $40,000 must | 





ket of the bonds. 


property is’ applied, first, to in- 
terest at 3% per annum cumula- 
tive. Second, to payment of ac- 
cumulated unpaid interest. Third, 
balance up .to $75,000 per year 
to sinking fund. Fourth, 
to payment of additional non- 
cumulative interest up to 14%. 





Available net income of the 


be maintained. ‘ 
Present corporation took title to 


'the property on Dec. 31, 1943, and | 


‘in the first four months of 1944 


_reported gross income of $203,340. | 


Earnings for the four months’ pe- 


‘riod were $49,566 or 1.08% on the | 


|bonds. Interest of 1% was de- 
|clared payable as of July 1, 1944, 
and $3,611 was paid into sinking 


forward to in the way of salary. 
increase. Hence prices of goods 
must be kept within reach of their 
pocketbooks. 


A return to a free movement of 
| wages and prices with a recogni- 
| tion of supply and demand, rather 
'than to a continuance of political 
‘and man-made laws, is in order. 
Unfortunately, most of us learn 
only by experience when evaluat- 
ing hours of work, wages and pro- 
'duction schedules. These matters 


/are, however, definitely a part of 
| our reconversion program. The 


Fifth, all remaining income is to;fund (this should retire about | war will be brought toa successful 


be paid into a sinking fund roan ot 


issue is reduced to $2,000,000. 


$10,000 of bonds at prevailing 
prices). Occupancy is about 96%. 


‘conclusion by our military lead- 


study, discussing the situation in|tures and emphasizes the lack of ers. I hope our post-war plans 


fetail may be had from Price, Mc-!proper recovery from excessive 
Neal & Co. upon request. deflation. 


Providing their interest is paid at The annual rent roll of some) 


4%%, then net income is to be $540,000 should produce earnings Will be as successfully handled by 
divided into two equai parts, one of at least 3% on the bonds. 


}our political leaders. 
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“Our Reporter On Governments” 
JOHN T. CHIPPENDALE, JR. 


The Government bond market in the past week was firm to | 
strong, with a continued good demand being in evidence for the 2% | 
taxable bond group, with a somewhat firmer tone being displayed 
by the partially exempt obligations. . . . Nevertheless, it is indicated 
that many investors are becoming quite cautious at this time because 
of the belief that with very important events impending, the Gov- 
ernment bond market may be subjected to, some fluctuations pending 
the clarification of these uncertainties. ... 


TAX UNCERTAINTY MARKET FACTOR 


The recent fluctuations in the partially exempt obligations due 
to the uncertainties of future taxes has caused some to adopt a watch- 
ful and waiting attitude toward the market... . While considerable 
funds are still being put to work in bills, certificates and notes, many 
institutions must from necessity obtain a return that is larger than 
that available in the short maturities. ...It was learned that in 
order to do this, some banks have been making “combination pur- 
chases” with part of the funds going in the short-term obligations 
and the balance into long-term securities. .. . 

An example of this was the reported purchase of the ™%% 
certificates of indebtedness due Aug. 1, 1945, and the 214% 
bonds due 1967/72. ... Another purchase of this type was the 
1% notes due March 15, 1946, and the 2% bonds due 1952/54. ... . 
Some institutions, it was learned, have been purchasers of the 
3%, notes due Dec. 15, 1945, and the 2% bonds due 1951/53. ... 

The long-term bonds taken on by these institutions in the “com- 
bination purchases” are those selling closest to 100, the feeling being 
that if any unsettlement should come into the Government bond 
market because of sudden world developments, the worst that would 
be witnessed would be a temporary recession in prices to about 100 
for these securities. ... 


PROTECTED MARKET 

With the Government faced with a substantial refunding pro- 
gram after the war, as well as the financing of the deficit, it is 
reasoned that for a long time to come the Government bond market 
will be protected, and prices below par for the long-term securities 
purchased, in the groups indicated, is not in the immediate offing. .. . 
By these “combination purchases” a larger income is obtained than 
would be available if the funds were invested entirely in short-term 
Obligations. ... 

The Treasury recently announced that the %% certificates of 
indebtedness maturing Sept. 1, 1944, and outstanding in the amount 
of $4,122,000,000 would be exchanged par for par for %% certifi- 
cates of indebtedness due Sept. 1, 1945. ... At the same time it 
was announced that $283,000,000 of the totally tax-exempt 1% notes 
due Sept. 15, 1944, and $635,000,000 of taxable *4% notes due 
Sept. 15, 1944, would be exchangeable for the 1% taxable notes due 
March 15, 1946, at par. ... There had been some discussion prior 
to the exchange offer for the Sept. 15 note maturities as to whether 
it would be. the 1%. note due March 15, 1946; or the 1%% notes 
due March 15, 1947. . . . It was felt in some quarters that the Treas- 
ury could extend its maturity schedule by another year if the ex- 
change offer were for the 1947 note instead of the 1946 note... . 
On. the other hand, the 1947 note was selling at a premium of 10/32 
compared with a premium of 5/32 for the 1946 note. . . . Evidently 
the Treasury decided not to give away too much in the way of a 
premium to holders of the maturing Sept. 15 notes, since the 1946 


) 











maturity was the one offered in exchange. ... 


EXCHANGE OFFER INDICATED 

There had been some talk that the Government might also make 
an exchange offer at this time to the holders of the $1,037,000,000 
of 4% Treasury bonds due Dec. 15, 1954/44 but called for payment 
Dec. 15, 1944. ... 

However, it seems now as though it will be later in the 

year before any such exchange will be made, if at all... . 

It is indicated that the Treasury may decide to pay off these 
bonds on Dec. 15, 1944, probably from the proceeds of the Sixth War 
Loan Drive, which has been scheduled to start about that time of 
the year... . Retirement of these bonds, whether through other 
Government obligations or by cash payment will mean a saving in 
interest to the Treasury. ... If these bonds should be paid off on 
Dec. 15, next, the interest saving would amount to $41,480,000 an- 
nually.... 

The Treasury recently made available data on the results of the 
Fifth War Loan which gives considerable information on the most 
suceessful financing by the Government since the war started... . 
Sales of securities by issues were as follows: 


Non-Marketable Issues— 
Savings Bonds—Series F_- 


Amount Percent of Total 


$3,036,000,000 





Savings Bonds—Series F and G____-___- 818,000,000 4.0 
Bavings Notes—Series C 2,575,000,000 12.5 
Total Non-Marketable Issues___-_---~-~- $6,429,000,000 31.1% 
Marketable Issues— 
7% % Certificates of Indebtedness, due 6-1-1945 $4,770,000,000 23.1% 
1%4.% Treasury Notes, due 3-15-1947. 1,948,000,000 9-4 
2°, Treasury Bonds, cue 6-15-1952-54 5,229,000,000 25.3 
242% Treasury Bonds, due 3-15-1965-70_-- 2,263,000,000 11.0 
Total: Marketeble.-Icsues..._._..___-..--_-_-+...-- $14,210,000,000 68.9% 
ae $20,639 ,000,000 100.0% 


Total Amount of Sales__-_~- 


MARKETABLE ISSUES PREDOMINATE 

Sales of marketable securities predominated, due to the fact 
that these issues are particularly well adapted to the needs of insti- 
tutions, governmental units and business organizations with large 
blocks of funds to invest. . . . Sales of the 8-to-10-year 2% Treas- 
ury bonds amounted to $5,200,000,000 with purchase of the. %s To cer- 
tificates almost as large, totaling $4,800,000,000.. . . . Considerably 
gmaller amounts of the 244% Treasury. bonds of 1965/70 and the 
new 114% Treasury notes were sold during the drive; sales of the 
214%. bonds amounted to $2,300,000,000 and sales of the 114% notes 
to $1,900,000,000.... 

It is indicated that almost 64% of all the securities sold 
during the drive were either demand obligations or had a matur- 
ity of three years or less... . ce 

The total amount of funds obtained by the Treasury from all 





sources during the Fifth War Loan of $21,597,000,000 was in line 
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with estimates that had been made prior to the ending of the 
drive. . . . Results of the drive and purchases of securities by classes 
of investors is summarized in the following table: 

Amount Percent of Total 


$3,036,000,000 
3,315,000,000 


Individuals— 
Series E Savings Bonds 
Other Securities 














Total Purchases by Individuals__..______ bo seme 144 $6,351,000,000 - 30.8% 
Corporations and Othe: Investeors— 
Insurance Companies and Savings Banks___._____ $4,294,000,000 
Other Corporations and other Associations___-_-_ 9,994,000,000 
Total Purchases by Corporations and other 
| emer) I eee ate Ate! $14,288,000,000 69.2% 
Total purchases by all Investors_____._________ *$20,639,000,000 100.0% 


Purchases of Securities Made Directly During The 
Fifth War Loan but Fxcluded From Drive Totals 
Purchases for Treasury Investment accounts (242% 
due 1965-70) _. satene vuleak deletes tosis ce ascn eee eee 
Commercial Bank Purchases for Savings Accounts_- 


$593,000,000 
765,000,000 





Total Amount of Funds Realized from Direct 
sales during the Fifth War Loan from 
all Sources —_ $21,997,000,000 


*Includes $300,000,000: of deferred payment subscriptioris to the 
honds offered during the drive. 


INSURANCE COMPANY BUYING 

Sales by classes of investors shows that insurance companies 
preferred the 245% bonds of 1965/70 with almost 50% of all pur- 
chases by this group’ being in this issue. ... Likewise almost 60% 
of the total sales of the 244% due 1965/70 were made to insurance 
companies. .. . Savings banks, on the other hand, favored the medium 
term 2% due 1952/54 with more than four-fifths of their purchases 
being .made in that security. ... The large business organizations 
concentrated their purchases in the 73% certificates and in the series 
“C” savings notes, which amounted to $5,600,000,000 out of total 
purchases of $8,200,000,000. ... 

In addition, this group purchased $2,200,000,000 of the 114% 
notes due March 15, 1947, and 2% bonds due 1952/54. . . . State 
and local government purchases, along with those of dealers and 
brokers, were mainly in the %% certificates, 154% notes and 
the 8-to-10-year bonds. . . . Individuals concentrated very sub- 
stantially in demand ebligations and short-term issues, with more 
than 72% of their purchases being in securities of this type... . 


/O 

While the commercial banks bought only $760,000,000 of securi- 
ties directly from the Treasury during the drive, they were much 
more important in an indirect way with purchases of the outstanding 
issues amounting to $4,900,000,000. . . . Holdings of bills by the re- 
porting banks increased by $1,300,000,000, while certificates purchased 
aggregated. $2,300,000,000, with notes showing an increase of $300,- 


2% and 212% 
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ADVERTISEMENT 





NOTE — From time to time, in this space, 
there will appear an article which we hope 
will be of interest to our fellow Americans. 
This is number forty-seven of @ series. 


SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORP., NEW YORK 





Native 





American whiskey is unlike any 
other whiskey in the world. It imi- | 
tates no other country’s “national” | 
alcoholic beverage. It is as native | 
to America as “‘pork and beans,’ ’ 
“ham and eggs,” and “‘steak.”’ In-' 
cidentally, the latter is so American 
that few foreign languages, if any, 
have their own name for it. Go to 
France, to Spain, or Italy, and if 
you find it on the menu it appears 
in English, or very similar, per- 
haps, (‘“‘steka’” or “steaka,’” or 
““bifstek’’). i 

American Rye, or Bourbon, or the 
.increasingly popular American 
Blended Whiskies, are strictly 
U.S. A.—in flavor. To. be sure, 
those who possess sensitive taste- 
buds can tell the difference among 
these three types, and there has 
undoubtedly been a sectional pref- 
erence for Rye or Bourbon—quite 
pronounced in some areas. Skillful 
blending, however, has done some- 
‘thing for American whiskies, and’ 
a fine Blended Whiskey seems to 
possess taste qualities that please 
both the Rye and the Bourbon 
drinker. And, yet, a fine Blended 
Whiskey has neither a distinctive 
‘Rye nor Bourbon flavor dominance. 

While science has entered the dis- 
tilling industry, particularly during 
the past ten years, bringing pre- 
cision and exactitude into the se)ec- 
tion of grain, yeast, water, barrels, 
and in the control of the processes 
of fermentation and distillation, 

the expert blender is much more an 
artist than a scientist. He takes the 
fine, clean whiskies of various 

and types from his whiskey “hall 








000,000 and bonds bought amounting to about $1,000,000,000.... 
Thus, either directly or indirectly, the commercial banks 
bought securities in the amount of $5,600,000,000 during the Fifth 

War Lean, which made them an important factor in the drive. 





Treasury Announces New Simplified Tax Form 


of fame,’ and does things with 
them, just as the painter takes his 
primary colors and blends them to- 
gether to create new and rare color 
characteristics. 


But, the expert blender never sac- 
rifices the “‘native,’’ underlying 
American flavor. He, too, believes 
—‘America makes the best of 


everything.” . 
MARK MERIT 
of SCHENLEY DiIsTILLERS CorP. 


P. S. War Bonds—the best Ameri- 
can Investment—Buy ’em and 
Hold ’em! 


FREE—Send a postcard or letter 
to Schenley Distillers Corp., 350. 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. 1, N. Y. and you 
will receive a booklet containing 
reprints of earlier articles on vari- 
ous subjects in this series. 





Wm. Wellington To Be 
Arrowsmith Partner 


William S. Wellington will be 
admitted to partnership in Arrow- 
smith, Post & Welch, 115 Broad- 


The Bureau of Internal Revenue announced on Aug. 29 that it! way, New York City, members of 
has devised a new simplified income tax form for wage-earners with|New York Stock Exchange, on 


annual incomes of $5,000 or less. 

Employers must fill out a part of the workers’ tax return, stating 
the amount of wages earned during the year and the amount of 
withholding tax paid: The employees must then fill in the names 
and number of dependents and® 
send the form to the Bureau of | total is automatically deducted for 
Internal Revenue, where the tax | charities and other expenses. Be- 
will be computed and sent back | cause of this, deductions of a sim- 
to the wage-earner in bill form.) ilar nature may not be listed on 
‘This will include the amount not} the new form, but if deductions 
covered by the pay-as-you-go | for these purposes are more than 
‘plan; however, if there has been|10% the old tax form 1040 may 





‘Sept. 1. 





overpayment by that plan a re-' be filled out. 

fund will be sent. Associated Press 
The Treasury Department also| advices also state that: 

added that this new form’ may be! The simplified return may he 

used by the husband and wife if | used by any one whose total in- 

their combined income is within come in 1944 was less than $5,000 

the range below $5,000. land consisted wholly of wages. 
The Collector will work out| shown on withholding receipts or 

these returns by the use of a table,| of such wages and not more than 

whereon 10% of the taxpayer’s $100 of other wages, dividends and 


Mr. Wellington grad- 
uated from Harvard College and 
Harvard Business School and 
started his business career with. 
the cotton goods firm of Welling- 
ton, Sears & Co., which was 
founded by his grandfather, Wil- 
liam H. Wellington. He has been 
associated. with the Central Han- 
over Bank and Trust Co. for the 
past seven years, specializing in 
trust investments. 

Admission of Mr: Wellington to 


Washington | partnership in the firm was pre- 


viously reported in the “Chron- 
icle” of Aug. 24. 





interest. All other taxpayers will 
be required to make their returns 
on old-style forms, which also are 








being simplified in accordance 
with the tax simplification law. 
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Public Utility Securities 


Electric Bond 


& Share 


New U. S.-Mexico Treaty 
Threatens Private Ownership 
Of Border Utilities 


By GEORGE WANDERS 


Writer Views It As Giving Indisputable Power To A 
Commission To Acquire, Construct And Operate Irriga- 


tion, Flood-Control, Hydro-Electric And Other Works 


On International Streams. 


Determined opposition to ratification of a new type of interna- 
' tional treaty is springing up in our Southwestern States and is des- 
'tined to become an issue in the Presidential campaign. The treaty, 
signed with Mexico last Feb. 3 and submitted to the Senate a few 
days thereafter, is described by some of its opponents as a fresh high 
'in New Deal aodges and subterfuges. The opposition is prepared to 








| tion will have plenary powers to 
‘commit the United States to vast 
expenditures.” 

The powers of the commission 

would be such as to make it sole 
judge, jury and executioner of any 
program it elects to undertake 
| under the broad provisions of the 
treaty. The Congress would be 
forced to vote the necessary ap- 
propriations because contrary 
action would constitute a breach 
of the international treaty. No 
provision is made in the document 
for judicial review of any act, de- 
termination or finding of the 
commission. 


Still another departure from 
precedent in treaties setting up 
international commissions is found 
in a tendency toward perpetuation 
of the Meixcan agreement and the 
commission to be set up there- 


; Z fight to the bitter end in hearings® 
The 1943 report of Electric Bond & Share (recently issued), to-| now pending before the Senate] status of their companies will be 

gether with the balance sheet of June 30th, permit a re-appraisal of | Foreign Relations Committee. |under the treaty, if ratified. 

the position of EBS common, in which there has been some increased; No antagonism toward Mexico; For the document, asserts Mr. 

market interest recently. |is involved in this growing dis- | Kenny, fully bears out ideas on 
The company had up to June 30th repurchased $33,895,500 pre-| pute. Questions raised by those | nationalization expressed by Dr. 

ferred stock at a cost of $25,122,794, or an average of about $74 a who are girding to fight the treaty |Charles A. Timm, Department of 

share, compared with the present® are almost entirely domestic, for | State assistant in the Division of 


under. Our treaty with Canada, 
for instance, ran for a brief period 
after ratification in 1909, and then 
was subject to termination on one 
year’s notice from either govern- 
ment. But the treaty with Mexico 
would be perpetual until and un- 
less Mexico acquiences in another 





market price of 95% for the $6 
preferred and 92 for the $5. Due) 
to the substantial amount of cash 
held, (about $15,000,000 on June 
30th compared with over $25,000,- 
000 in the previous year), as well 
as the reduction in interest income 
from American & Foreign Power 
notes, the company’s net income 
has remained inadequate to cover 
preferred dividends (the deficit 
for the-12 months ended June 30th 
being about $1,683,000). However, 
with an earned surplus of nearly 
$60,000,000 and plenty of cash 
there seems no reason to antici- 
pate a cut in dividend payments, 
which have always been regularly 
declared. ° 
The outstanding preferred stock 
has now been reduced by repur- 
chases about 23%, to $111,670,000. 
Under the present SEC authoriza- 
tion (as of July 30th) the com- 
pany can spend about $6,000,000 
cash for additional purchases. So 
long as the market price of the 


at 100, with the preferred and 


common stocks and warrants at) ment proposes, quite incidentally, 


| this remarkable and unique docu-, Mexican Affairs. 


“All existing irrigation, drain- 


the market, the total current value! to set up vast regional authorities | age, flood control and power pro- 


of the investment is estimated in 
round figures at $112,000,000. 
However, it appears likely that 
American & Foreign will be re- 
capitalized under SEC orders, Boundary and Water Commission 
possibly in the coming year or so, 
and due to the large arrears on 


|} and the Rio Grande. 


| acquire, construct and operate ir- 


within the United States covering | jects in these river systems should 
the streams of the Colorado River | be nationalized and all such future 
The United | projects should be undertaken by 
'States section of an International | the 


would have indisputable power to | 
' tion 


the first and second preferred |rigation, flood control, hydro-elec- | 


stock and) tric and other works at any point 


stocks, the common | 


warrants (with market valuation 
of some $9,000,000) have dubious’ streams. 

standing, and it seems safer to Boulder Dam, it is argued, 
reduce the estimated total by that! would pass from the control of 
amount, leaving $103,000,000. Of|the Department of the Interior 
this amount some $46,000,000 rep-| to the new United States section 
resents the investment in the sec-| of the commission, for which rea- 
ond preferred stock, of which|son Secretary Harold L. Ickes is 
only about 15% is held by the numbered among the opponents of 


the treaty. 


| within the United States on the} 


respective national govern- | 
ments,” Dr. Timm argued. ‘“Pri- 
vately owned utilities and irriga- 
companies should be ex- | 
cluded altogether, and present | 
ownership, wherever it exists, by 
local governments should be re- 


| placed by national ownership,” he | 


| added. 


Officials of New York and other 


| agreement. 


Specific objections are raised to 
placing within the control of the 


'commission matters that are es- 


sentially judicial in character, 


‘power to authorize either country 


to divert and use water not be- 
longing entirely to such country, 
and perpetual power to construct 


| revenue-producing works and the 


operation thereof and the rates to 


'be charged for the output. 


“The pending treaty,” say its 
California opponents, “is an at- 
tempt to establish an agency with 


Eastern States are beginning to | Perpetual and unprecedented ad- 
take an interest in the proceed- ministrative, judicial and regula- 
ings, and in the Northwest a simi- | tory powers with no Congres- 
lar awareness is spreading. For |Sional controls. By the use of a 
a hint was thrown out by Dr./ treaty asa vehicle, recall by Con- 
Timm in a recent State Depart- | gress of the powers delegated is 


public, and on which there are! 


huge arrears. The question of sae State and local government offi- 
eventual value of the EBS stake| cjals in the Southwest are de- 
in American & Foreign presents] nouncing the treaty emphatically. 





two preferred stocks does not ad- 
vance above’ par, the company 
should be able to proceed with its 
program—assuming that the SEC 
authorizes earmarking of addi- 
tional cash when the present fund 
is used up—but in view of the 
Commission’s dislike for retiring 
senior securities at prices over 
par, the program might encounter 
difficulties at some later date. 
“The company’s portfolio has not 
changed much in the past year, 
and because of the control exer- 
cised by the SEC, will probably 
not be altered substantially except 
as the result of SEC decisions. The 
largest investment is in American 
& Foreign Power, which controls 
operating companies in six South 
American countries, Cuba, Central 
America, Mexico, and India, (the 
Shanghai property is now in Jap- 
anese hands). While these foreign 
subsidiaries are beyond SEC con- 
trol, the parent company, as a 
sub-holding company of Electric 
Bond & Share, remains under SEC 
jurisdiction. 
According to the latest annual 





report, Electric Bond & Share’s 
investment American & Foreign) 
cost about $280,000,000, principal- 
ly representing cash paid into that 
company’s treasury for its junior 
stocks in the period 1923-30. | 


Taking Cuban Electric bonds at} 


an arbitrary valuation of 75 and 


American & Foreign Power notes | 


|preferred and common 


many angles, which must doubt- 
less await SEC clarification. 

The investment in securities of 
the United Gas system also present 
a number of problems, but these 
have been somewhat clarified by 
the latest plan submitted to the 
SEC, in which EBS indicated its 
willingness to accept cash of $44,- 
000,000 in exchange for its various 


holdings in that system. While;-the|_ 


SEC has not yet rendered its de- 
cision, this amount furnishes a 
convenient appraisal figure, in 
preference to market values of 
the securities. 


Other items in the portfolio 
may raise some questions of even- 
tual readjustment, but the 
amounts involved are smaller. The 
stake in American Gas & Electric, 
some $26,000,000, seems rather 
“solid”. Also the $18,000,000 mar- 
ket value of National Power & 
Light common appears substan- 
tial, unless the SEC should raise 
subordination questions at some 
later date;: National has retired 
all senior securities sq that the 
common has a clear title to under- 
lying equities. Electric Power & 
Light preferred and the common 
(about $11,000,000 market value) 
and American Power: & Light 
(about 
$5,000,000) might suffer shrink- 
age, of course, since the principal 
investment is in common stock in 
each case, and subordination ques- 
tions might enter into final recap- 
italization plans. The remaining 
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GILBERT J. POSTLEY & Co. 


| 29 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Direct Wire to Chicago 


Robert W. Kenny, Attorney Gen- 
eral of California, has written a 
brochure describing it in no un- 
ceftain terms. The Colorado 
River Board of California sprang 
early to defense of water and 
property rights vested in com- 
munities of the Southwest. Execu- 
tives of privately-owned utility 
systems are wondering what the 





items are a small stake of about 
$1,000,000 in Commonwealth & 
Southern, marketable system 
bonds of some $9,000,000, and net 
current assets of $11,000,000. The 
total figure of $228,000,000 would, 
after deducting preferred stocks 
at par, leave an estimated equity 
of $116,000,000 for the common or 
about $22 per share. 


to the _ reservations 


company will completely liqui- 





This figure is of course subject’ 
indicated | 
above. Also it is unlikely that the; boundary and water commission 


be taken as a model for future 
treaties governing international 
streams. This raises the question 
whether the New Deal intends to 
fashion similar treaties with Can- 
ada covering the St. Lawrence 
and Columbia River systems. 

Dr. Timm, as one of the authors 
of the proposed Mexican treaty, 





held it frankly in his study for the 
State Department bulletin to be) 
“the most important of its kind in | 
the history of the world, both in| 
the range and scope of its provi- | 
sions and in its social and eco- 
nomic significance.” 

In effect, according to the oppo- 
sition, the treaty would make 
zeasible vast internal projects “of 
social and economic significance” 
under the guise of an apparently | 
simple international boundary and 
water arrangement. Moreover, 
once the Senate ratified the docu- 
ment, all further controls over ex- 
penditures and functions of the 


would be removed from Congress 


/ment bulletin that the treaty may | made impossible. 


“During the next few years 
many treaties will be written. 
With the Mexican treaty as a 
tempting precedent, other agencies 
free from judicial and Congres- 
sional control, and operating in 
many other fields, may find their 
way into our system of govern- 
ment. There would be no limit 
to the possibility of the extension 
of the idea. 


“It behooves ail citizens inter- 
ested in the preservation of Amer- 
ican institutions, and the checks, 
balances and controls that have 
characterized the devolpment of 
our form of government, par- 
ticularly the right of judicial re- 
view, to scrutinize the pending 
treaty and to do all that may 
properly be done to defeat its 
ratification.” 





European War Over By 
Oct. 1, Woodrum Says 


date, unless forced to by the SEC;| and placed exclusively with the 
the management plans to diver-| State Department, thus providing 
sify in industrial fields, retaining! a unique quirk. 

Ebasco Services, the management | “The Senate of the United 
subsidiary, as a consulting agency.| States will have no further con- 
It also appears likely that foreign’ trol of such matters,’ Mr. Kenny 
interests will be retained. ‘states. “The United States sec- 











Newport News 
Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Company 


Statement of Recorded Cost of Work Performed During the Thirteen Weeks 
and the Twenty-six Weeks Ended June 26, 1944 and June 28, 1943 


(Subject to year-end audit, charges and adjustments) 
Thirteen Weeks Ended Twenty-six Weeks Ended 





June 26, June 28, June 26, June 28, 
1944 1943 1944 1943 
New Ship Construction $31,133,000 $34,258,000 $61,134,000 $66,991,000 
Ship Repairs and 
nversions 1,530,000 1,019,000 2,681,000 1,370,000 
Hydraulic Turbines and ; 
Accessories and Other 
Work 2,194,000 1,719,000 4,519,000 2,396,000 
Totals $34,857,000 $36,996,000 $68,334,000 $70,757,000 








By Order of the Board of Directors 

















R. I. FLETCHER 
August 23, 1944 Comptroll 
‘ Ne ner nme me ee 


Washington advices of the As- 
sociated Press reported on Aug. 25 
that Representative Woodrum of 
Virginia, Chairman of the House 
Post-War Military Committee, as- 
serted that the Army looks for- 
ward to Oct. 1 to be the date of 
the end of the war against Ger- 
many. Mr. Woodrum made this 
statement at a meeting at which 
Rear Admiral James H. Irish said 
that the Navy expects to be fight- 
ing in the Pacific to at least the 
end of 1945. Admiral Irish was 
also quoted as saying: 

“The successful prosecution of 
the Navy’s war in the Pacific is 
being handicapped by the failure 
to obtain necessary ships, such as 
troop carriers, refrigerating ships, 
and other important parts of the 
shipbuilding program.” 

When at a White House news 
conference a reporter asked Presi- 
dent Roosevelt if he had any ideas 
about the collapse of Germany, 


the President refused to give any 
of his ideas on the termination of 
the war against Germany, and said 
most other predictions about the 
end of the war against Japan after 
Germany falls is pure speculation. 
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New Commodity Trade | 
Group Organized 


The National Association of | 
Commodity Exchanges and Allied | 
Trades Inc. announced on Aug. 23 | 
that it had been organized “to de- 
velop, improve and extend com- 
modity futures trading in the in- 
terest of producers and consum- 
ers, and for the welfare of the 
American people.” 

We learn from Associated Press 
Chicago advices that at the same 
meeting Maurice Mandeville was 
elected President and J. A. Hig- 
gins, Jr., Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent. Mr. Mandeville is President 
of the Chicago Mercantile Ex- 
change and Mr. Higgins a member 
of the Board of Managers in the 
New York Coffee and Sugar Ex- 
change. Organizations connected 
with commodity futures such as 
Chambers of Commerce, ex- 
changes, and other persons or or- 
ganizations representing allied 
trades, are eligible for member- } 
ship in this association. 

Other officers named included 
Walter R. Scott, Secretary of the 
Kansas City Board of Trade, First 
Vice-President; Ody H. Lamborn, 
President of the New York Coffee 
and Sugar Exchange, Second 
Vice-President, and S. J. Meyers, 
Vice-President of Arcady Farms 
Milling Co., Chicago, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 





Iceland’s First Pres. 
Visits Washington 


Sveinn Bjornsson, first Presi- 
dent of the Republic of Iceland, 
and his Foreign Minister, Vilhjal- 
mur Thor, arrived in Washington 
on Aug. 24. He was honored at 
a dinner in the White House and 
spent the night as guest of the 
President. Although the Associ- 
ated Press report at that time gave 
no hint of any diplomatic talks, at 
a press conference on Aug. 27, 
Foreign Minister Thor was quoted 
as saying: 

“The Republic of Iceland in- 
tended to govern itself without 
any foreign interference, and that 
he was sure that American troops 
would be withdrawn after the 
war.” 

The President of the 
formed republic added: 

“In the agreement the United 
States pledged that immediately 
upon the termination of the pres- 
ent international emergency all 
such military and naval forces 


newly- 























GOOD GOVERNMENT IS GOOD BUSINESS 








































































































“It has becn charged that I am a friend of big business. 
I admit it. I am also a friend of moderate business 
and little business. I want to make it possible for my 
boy or your boy to own his own business... 


“There will not be a single tax increase so long as lam 
in the Governotr’s office.” 


+B 


From public statements made by 
Governor Ellis Arnall of Georgia 




























































































will be at once withdrawn, leav- 
ing the people of Iceland and their 
Government in full sovereign 
control of their own territory. 

“T have never had any doubt on 
this point. We know that the 
agreement will be carried out to 
the letter. 

“We therefore regret any such 
implications claiming the neces- 
sity for the United States to ac- 
quire peacetime military bases in 
Iceland. 

“TI am glad that I can state that 
no such request has been pre- 
sented to the Icelandic Govern- 
ment, and I am of the firm belief 
that the U. S. Government has no 
military designs upon foreign 
countries and no wish for terri- 
torial expansion.” 

These ideas are contrary to 
those of some diplomats in the 
United States who believe that 
this country should have bases 
throughout the world to halt any 
further aggression by ambitious 
military powers. 





Bright Possibilities 


Giant Portland Cement is a 
low-priced stock in an industry 
with a bright future and offers in- 
teresting possibilities, according 
to a circular prepared by Lerner 
& Co., 10 Post Office Square, 
Boston, Mass. Copies of this cir- 
cular may be had from Lerner & 
Co. upon request and also a cir- 
cular on Riverside Cement class A 
which the tirm believes is an out- 




















ELLIS ARNALL 


Governor of Georgia 


Lise the able and broad- 
visioned leadership of Governor 
Ellis Arnall, Georgia has become 
one of the best governed states in 
the nation. Good business princi- 
ples are being applied to govern- 
ment. Finances are in a sound con- 
dition. There has been no increase 
in taxes. Enlightened educational re- 
forms have been effected. Fat-sighted 
programs for the development of 
the state’s huge industrial and agri- 
cultural resources are under way. 

The people of Georgia and their 
government believe in and cooper- 
ate with business enterprise. 

Like her people, Georgia’s climate 
is pleasant the year ’round —con- 
tributing to lower production costs 
and to better standards of living at 





lower costs for housing, fuel and 
clothing. 

Plant the future in Georgia where 
there is a plentiful supply of raw 
materials, abundant soft water, na- 
tive-born, friendly, intelligent work- 
ers, splendid rail, highway and port 
facilities, ample and dependable 
electric power at rates among the 
lowest in the nation. 

Our staff of competent engineers 
has been at work for the past two 
years surveying and compiling accu- 
rate industrial data on the best lo- 
cations in Georgia for specific in- 
dustries. We either have the facts 
or will get them for you—in con- 
fidence— without obligation. 

Write Industrial Development Division, 


GEORGIA POWER COMPANY, Atlanta,Georgia 
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Ideal industrial sites are available in many 
small, friendly Georgia towns where no 
large industries are located. Here you will 
find intel'igent,willing, American-born, 
English-speaking workers. These friend~ 








ly people, together with the great post- 
war pool of highly trained, skilled wor 
workers, are among Georgia's greatest 
industrial assets. 





< 
PLANT the Future in‘ 


GEORGIA 


CENTER OF THE SOUTH 








standing cement stock with a div- 
idend arrearage. 
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Guaranty Trust Co. Predicts | 
Monetary Fund Program Failure 


In Its Monthly Survey It Criticizes Absence Of Control | 


By Management Over Internal Monetary Policies 


In the Aug. 29 issue of “The Guaranty Survey,” published by the! 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York, the International Monetary | 
| Fund proposed by the Bretton Woods Conference is assailed as 
| attempt to enforce exchange stability without striking at the causes | 
of instability,” and the prediction is made that if the project is estab- | 
|lished and then fails, it “could easily throw international currency 
from¢ 


'relationships into chaos 1 
which the entire world might suf- 











Bank 


and Insurance Stocks 


This Week—Insurance Stocks 
By E. A. VAN DEUSEN 


Most investors in fire insurance stocks are aware of the fact that | the 


‘fer for years to come.” 
Public comment on 
|cles of agreement for the Inter- 


‘national Monetary Fund and the! Statement by Experts” made pub- 
‘lic in April, but do not differ from | 


| International Bank for Kecon- 
istruction and Development, as 
|drawn up at the Bretton Woods 
| conference last month,”’ comments 
“Survey”, shows a marked 


66 





| Main Features of the Program 
| The articles agreed upon at 


the arti-| Bretton Woods are considerably | 


!more detailed than the “Joint 


ithe earlier outline in any essen- 


| tial respect. They provide for a| 


fund of $8.8 billion, of which the 
| United States would contribute 


investment income is of far greater importance to fire insurance | lack of confidence in the prospect $2.75 billion, the United Kingdom 


companies than are underwriting profits. 


In the first place, invest- 


'of successful administration of 


| $1.3 billion, the Soviet Union $1.2 


ment income is relatively steady, while underwriting profits are | international financial affairs on| billion and other countries much 
characteristically erratic; in the second place, investment income ex-| any such basis. This is more no-| smaller amounts. The fund would 
ceeds underwriting profits by a substantial margin over a period of | ticeably true of the plan for the 





vears. 
gate net investment income of a 
group of 30 representative fire 
insurance companies during the 
past 17 years amounted to $676,- 
490,000 compared with $256,209,- 
000 for net underwriting profits. 
In other words, net investment in- 
come represented 72.5% of total 
net operating profits, while net 
underwriting profits represented 
only 27.5%. Occasionally, how- 
ever, net underwriting profits will 
exceed net investment income, as 
in 1925 when total net underwrit- 


ing profits for the 30 companies} 


aggregated $35,563,000 compared 
with $32,288,000 of net investment 
income. 

In view of the importance of 
investment income it is of inter- 
est, therefore, when buying fire 
insurance stocks, to take a look at 
the invested assets of a company 
per share of capital stock, and for 


For example, the aggre-® 








Bank and 
Insurance 
Stocks 


Inquiries invited in all 
Unlisted Issues 


Laird, Bissell & Meeds 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 65, N. ¥. 
Telephone: BArclay 7-3500 
Bell Teletype—NY 1-1248-49 
(L. A. Gibbs, Manager Trading Department) 


























this reason the accompanying 
table is presented. It is also of 
interest to compare invested as- 
sets per share with liquidating 
value per share. 


Market 8-24-44——— 








———_——12-31-43— — Liq. Value Invested 
. ‘ Liq. Value Invested Assets Asked per $ Assets per $ 
Company— . Per Share Per Share Price of Market of Market 

Aetna Insurance _____. $58.53 $76.56 53% $1.10 $1.44 
Aericuliural Ins. __-- 89.45 118.35 79 1.13 1.50 
4m. Alliance Ins.._____. 26.71 32.01 2334 1.12 1.35 
Am. Equitable Assur.___ 31.89 46.33 19% 1.65 2.39 
Bankers & Shippers Ins._ 119.22 160.68 84'2 1.41 1.90 
Boston Insurance _____ 682.98 848.73 610 1.12 1.39 
Continental Insurance__ 47.81 55.76 472 1.01 WS hy 
Fid.-Phen. Fire Ins.____ 50.80 60.02 49 1.04 1.22 
Fire Association ______. 87.06 117.68 66 1.32 1.78 
Fireman's Fund Ins.__. 84.76 114.78 94 0.90 1.22 
Franklin Fire ____._...__ 24.47 34.00 263% 0.93 1.29 
Glens Falls Ins._______-_ 41.53 48.13 45 0.92 1.07 
Great American Ins._.__ 34.12 30.44 295% 1.15 1.03 
Hanover Fire Insurance 33.35 46.01 29% 1.14 1.57 
Hartford Fire Insurance 90.16 102.86 1004 0.90 1.03 
Home Insurance __-__._ 28.73 34.70 3042 0.95 1.15 
Ins. Co. of North Amer. 83.70 101.79 874 0.96 1:37 
National Fire Insurance 83.17 100.82 6012 1.37 1.67 
Wat'l Union Fire Ins.___ 243.76 349.38 174 1.40 2.01 
Wew Brunswick Fire Ins. 36.37 50.42 3014 1.20 1.67 
Wew Hampshire Fire Ins. 50.01 60.49 4734 1.05 1.27 
Worthern Insurance ___ 114.47 138.14 92 1.24 1.50 
Worth River Insurance. 24.17 27.21 247% 0.97 1.09 
Pacific Fire Insurance__ 148.03 196.08 103 '2 1.43 1.89 
Phoenix Insurance __-_ 99°39 104.87 8654 1.15 1.21 
Prov. Washington Ins... 40.91 49.77 36% rh | 1.38 
St. Paul F. &.M......-- 57.71 64.78 7434 0.77 0.87 
Security Insurance ___. 45.18 59.49 3658 1.23 1.62 
Springfield F. & M.____ 137.94 174.87 124 1.11 1.41 
United States Fire Ins... 58.81 64.46 51 1.15 1.26 

Agerage ....-.-.- ipa mien= tigknmsmhdtileomnsh manne Ohya $1.42 


It will be noted that in all cases, 
except that of Great. American, 
invested assets per share are 
greater than liquidating value 
per. share. Great American’s in- 
vested assets are 10% less than 
liquidating value, those of 
Phoenix Insurance are 6% greater 
than liquidating value, while 
American Equitable shows the 
widest spread with invested as- 
sets 45% greater than liquidating 
walue. The average percent spread 
for the 30 companies is 24%. 

Based on the market asked 
prices of these 30 stocks as of 
August 24th, one dollar will pur- 
chase $1.13 of liquidating value 
and $1.42 of invested assets. Since 
the investment expense of fire 
imsurance companies averages 
approximately 9% of investment 
income, it would appear, there- 
fore, that the average dollar in- 
wested to-day in fire insurance 
stocks will provide the investor 


with the equivalent of approxi- 
mately $1.30 of invested assets 





on asset values on December 31, 
1943, which were some 7% or 8% 
below probable current values. 
So far as individual stocks are 
concerned, it will be observed 
that there are wide differences. 
For example, with American 
Equitable $2.39 of invested assets 
can be bought for one dollar, 
while only $0.87 of invested as- 
sets can be bought with St. Paul 
Fire & Marine. Does this signify 
that American Equitable is 
a more desirable investment than 
St. Paul? Not necessarily, in fact 
the réverse may be true, depend- 
ing on what degree of conserva- 


tism or speculation the investor 


requires. American Equitable, 
although showing a fair rec- 
ord of net investment income 
over the years, has a_ very 
spotty underwriting record, regis- 
tering underwriting losses in five 
years out of the past six, with the 


result that total net operating 
profits failed to cover dividends 
in 1943, 1941 and 1939. St. Paul 


after management expense, based Fire & Marine, on the other hand, 


fund, which is more ambitious in 
its aims and accordingly more 
|dangerous in its possibilities than 
'the proposal for the establishment 
|of the bank. The latter purports 


| to be nothing more than it is—a_ 
'plan to supplement private credit | 


_agencies in the international lend- 
| ing field by making, participating 
in, or guaranteeing long-term 
‘loans for the industrial recon- 
struction and development of 
member countries. Whether such 
credit functions could be per- 
formed better by an international 
bank organized and financed by 
governments than by private 
agencies operating in accordance 
with established credit practices 
is very doubtful. The principal 
danger, however, would be that of 
unwise loans resulting in losses, 
which, though possibly serious, 
would be spread over a wide 
financial area and hence would 
presumably not be disastrous in 
their effects. The plan for the 
monetary fund, on the other hand, 
aims at nothing less than world- 
wide exchange stabilization, a 
'project which, if it should fail, 
as we believe it must under the 
program as now contemplated, 
could easily throw international 
currency relationships into a 
chaos from which the entire world 
might suffer for years to come. 








shows an unbroken record of un- 
derwriting profits for many years, 
in addition to an excellent record 
of net investment income, with 
the result that net operating prof- 
its have covered dividends by a 
handsome margin for a long per- 
iod of time; furthermore, it has 
paid dividends without interrup- 
tion for 72 years, compared with 
only 11 years for American Equit- 
able. ‘Currently, the dividend 
yield of St. Paul is under 3%, 
while that of American Equitable 
is slightly above 5%. St. Paul is 
be 


American Equitable must 


classed as speculative. 


It would be possible and inter- 
esting to present other compar- 
isons in addition to this one made 
between the two extremes on the 
list, but space does not permit. 
Generally speaking, the market 
recognizes the relative degrees of 
risk between different stocks and 
appraises them accordingly. It 
will be observed for example, that 
the market gives a relatively high 
appraisal to some of the choice 
old-line stocks, such as: Contin- 
ental, Fidelity-Phenix, Fireman’s 
Fund, Franklin, Glens Falls, Great 
American, Hartford, Home, In- 
surance of N. America, etc., but a 
relatively low appraisal to others, 
such as: American Equitable, 
| Bankers & Shippers, Fire Associ- 
| ation, Hanover, National, National 
| Union, New Brunswick, Pacific 
| Fire, etc. The, first group is ap- 
| praised at an average of $0.87 per 


| $1.00 of invested’ assets, and: the 
| Second group at $0.54 per $1.00 of 
‘invested assets. 





a conservative investment, while 


be used to keep the exchange 
rates between member currencies 
at or close to their respective par- 
ities. This would: be done by al- 
lowing members to buy the cur- 
| rencies of other members by giv- 
‘ing their own currencies in ex- 
change. If a certain currency 
should become scarce, the Fund 
would apportion the supply of that 
currency among members, and the 
latter would be authorized to im- 
pose limitations on the freedom 
of exchange operations in the 
scarce currency. The Fund could 
also propose to the member whose 
currency was scarce that the 
member lend its currency to the 
Fund or that the Fund borrow 
such currency elsewhere; or the 
Fund could require the member 
to sell its currency for gold. These 
provisions are of special interest 
to the United States, since it is 
generally believed that the dollar 
is the currency that is most likely 
to become scarce. 


The right of a member to buy 
another member’s currency would 
be subject to the condition that 
the purchase would not cause the 
Fund’s holdings of the purchaser’s 
currency to exceed twice its quota 
or to increase by more than 25% 
of its quota in 12 months. This 
condition, however, could be 
waived at the discretion of the 
Fund. Provision is made for an- 
nual settlements whereby mem- 
bers would repurchase from the 
Fund specified portions of any in- 
creases in the Fund’s holdings of 
their respective currencies, and 
for charges to be paid by members 
on the Fund’s holdings of their 
currencies in excess of their 
quotas. 


Any member could change the 
par value of its currency by as 
much as 10% without the ap- 


posed 10% change would be sub- 
ject to the Fund’s approval; but 
the member could impose a time 
limit of 72 hours on the Fund for 
a declaration of its attitude. Still 
further proposed changes in pari- 
ties would not be subject to this 
time limit. The Fund would be 
obliged to concur in any proposed 
change if satisfied that the change 
Was necessary to correct a “fun- 
damental disequilibrium;” and it 
could not object to a proposed 
change because of the member’s 
domestic social or political poli- 
cies, even though such policies 
were responsible for the disequil- 
ibrium. 
The Outstanding Weakness 
Of the Plan 


Most of the criticism that has 
represents an attempt to enforce 


More specifically, the manage- 
ment of the Fund would be ex- 
pected to hold the exchange val- 
ues of members’ currencies at or 
close to parity but would have no 





control over the internal policies 
| affecting the true values of those 
currencies. Only when nations 


er 49 Charing Cross, S. W. 1 


proval of the Fund. A second pro- | 


been brought against the agree- | 
ment is based on the view that it) 


exchange stability without strik- , 
ing at the causes of instability. | 
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balance their budgets, hold their 
tariffs at moderate levels, follow 
sound monetary and credit prac- 
tices at home, and otherwise keep 
their financial houses in order can 
the exchange values of their cur- 
rencies be permanently main- 
tained. When such policies are 
followed, no international fund is 
required to keep exchange rates 
at parity. When they are not fol- 
lowed, any attempt to enforce an 
arbitrary and unreal stability is 
not only futile but dangerous. ~ 


The quickest and most effec- 
tive way to bring about exchange 
stability in the post-war period 
would be for the principal com- 
mercial nations to replace. their 
currencies on the gold standard at 
the earliest possible moment. 
Some of the smaller nations could 
immediately take similar action. 
Others could “tie” their curren- 
cies to the gold-standard curren- 
cies until they had had time to 
build up their gold reserves. The 
process would require measures 
of financial reform in almost all 
countries, including the United 
States. But the need for such 
reform cannot be escaped by the 
creation of elaborate international 
mechanisms. 


~ Profit Possibilities 


Debentures of Associated Gas & 
Electric “Corporation and Asso- 
ciated Gas & Electric Company 
hold interesting profit possibilities 
in view of various developments 
offered by the Reorganization 
Plan submitted by the Trustees 
and approved by the Securities 
and Exchange Commission, ac- 
cording to a study of the situation 
prepared by Newburger & Hano, 
1419 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa,, 
members of the New York and 
Philadelphia Stock Exchanges. 
Copies of this study may be had 
from Newburger & Hano on re- 
quest. 


New York Stock Exchange 
Weekly Firm Changes 
The New York Stock Exchange 
has announced the following firm 
| changes: 
Alexander M. Main retires from 
| partnership in Frazier Jelke & 
| Co., New York City, effective to- 
| day. 
John R. Meaney retires from 
| partnership in Miller & Dodge, 
|New York City, as of today. 


|, .C. N. Edge & Co. dissolves as 
!of today. 
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Bureaucracy Vs. Free Enterpr 


(Continued from first page) 
remarks to attest to my great and! know that you are fully advised | 


very sincere admiration of people as to the status of the various bills | 
who create finances that I couldn’t!in which you are interested at the | 


believe existed. Even after being 
in Alaska and seeing some of the 


gold diggings up there I still won- | 


der whether there is that much 
-to be dug up anywhere, and I 
know it is you fellows that will 
-be the fellows who will dig up 
the support of the economic struc- 
ture in the future. 

I have some recognition of your 
problems. Perhaps some of the 
bills that I have offered in Con- 


‘gress, and which are now under | 


active consideration, are indicative 
of some of my thinking on se- 
curities and investments. I do have 
some inkling of your problem. 
Perhaps if I don’t say anything 
else this evening, I can illustrate 
that to you in a brief story of 
what I think is your probiem. 

I want to say to you, though, 
that your problem is no different 
from my problem, speaking 
terms of individual Americans in 
separate and different occupations 
in the many walks of life; that 


your problem is no different from | 
the problem of the mén that you | 


meet on the streets throughout 
America; that your problem is the 
problem of all America today if 
‘you are an American that be- 
lieves in the American way of life, 
and if you think that the old Con- 
stitution written a hundred and 
fifty years ago was written with 


wisdom and chartered the correct | 


path for a course of government. 
. There was said to be a little boy 
with his father fishing in a stream 
near Washington called the Poto- 
-mac River. They saw a log com- 
ing down the stream, and with a 
pair of field glasses they detected 
that it was a log, that it was com- 
‘ing right down midstream and 
eventually the ‘young lad, looking 
at it closely, said he saw some- 
thing on top of that log. 

The father examined it and said, 
“Why, yes, it’s a dead limb stick- 
ing up on top of it.” 

A little later the boy said, 
see some activity on that log. 
Evidently there’s life, there’s 
movement there.” 

The father took the glasses and 
looked very closely and said, “Yes, 
those are ants, thousands of ants, 
hundreds of thousands of ants. 
That log is alive with ants.” 

The boy looked the thing over 
and said, “Well, they all seem 
very busy, they act like they have 
a specific job to do.” 

‘ The dad said, “Yes, every ant on 
that log thinks he is guiding and 
directing it.” 

Now, the problem of all of us 
amounts to this: In all the bu- 
.reaus of government we have got- 
ten to the point that there are 
over 5 million ants on that log 
that we're all tied to, and every 
one of them thinks that he is guid- 
ing the log and steering its course. 
Everyone of them is trying to do 


in | 


ye? | 


present time, especially H. R. 1502. 
I think we will get it up in Sep- 
tember, and will have no great dif- 
ficulty. I think that we will pass 
it. Whether or not we get it up 
in September or the first or the 
last, or in October or just when, 
of course depends upon the gen- 
‘eral situation in Congress. Even 
though it takes us a little longer 
to get it up and out, I do feel 
truly confident that that bill will 
become a law before the end of 
this term of Congress. 

I want to express my very sin- 
cere and heartfelt appreciation to 
you as an industry for the splen- 
did work that you have done in 
bringing about this situation. 

The Congress likes all the in- 
formation you men informed in 
the investment business can give 
them. Most of you have been 
thorough, I know, because men 
/have come to me looking into the 
subject. I know that you have 
been effective at home, with ac- 
quainting your Congressmen as to 
what the facts really are and what 
the need is to work the thing out. 

I want to compliment you as an 
organization for your very effec- 
tive work in that direction, and 
I think that in doing this thing 
you will not only be doing some- 
‘thing that will help you municipal 
dealers, but it is highly important 
as a testing ground for legislation 
that affects the corporate invest- 
ment business and all phases of 
the national economic life of 
America. 

I am not interested in it myself 
in any personal way, in the sense 
of affecting me as an individual. 
As I say, I don’t want to go into 
a detailed discussion of those 
things. I simply pass off that 
much of a remark about the legis- 
lation pending. 

Today the burden on the finan- 
‘cial institutions of the world. and 
‘especially this nation is of magni- 
tude beyond the probable compre- 
‘hension of any of us. The prob- 
lems of financial readjustment and 
economic advancement that must 
come in the worid of tomorrow 
are such as to tax all the world’s 
wisdom, and try the courage of 


all of us in America and especially 


the financial world. 

Today the United States is 
spending solely on our war effort 
92 billion dollars a year, or near 
300 million dollars a day. The 
ticker tape of this war cost hits 
off 200 thousand dollars every 
single moment through every 
ceaseless, sleepless hour of every 
night and day. 

It has been men like you in 
the securities industry who have 
achieved this almost unbelievable 
result of organizing the structure 


and accumulating the financial 


it according to his own viewpoint | 


_of where it is supposed to go. 

: I am not going to discuss with 
-you H. R. 1502. 
that measure, I am sure, you ali 
not only are fully aware of, but 
are in accord with. 


The purpose of. 
fort. 


I may say | 


that it is not an attempt to change 


the law according to my view. It 
-is an attempt to clarify the law 
so that even a Harvard lawyer 
will understand. 


‘two continents. 


I think you know the status of | 


the bill, and that though it has 
‘taken time, I am confident of its 
-passage. Changes that of necessity 


must come, not only in the securi-_ 


‘ties and exchange legislation that 
is on the statute books, but the 
changes that must come in the ad- 
ministration of that legislation so 
that there can be no question as 
to whether or not the letter of the 
law and intent of Congress is the 
limiting factor on administrative 
jurisdiction. 

I know that you realize there 
is work to be done ahead on all 
ef these bills that accomplish 
those general objectives, 





backing necessary to answer with 
payments each call on the ticker 
tape of cost. 

I salute you for the job that 
you have done today in this grave 
hour and in this nation’s war ef- 


I have just returned from Alas- 
ka. Looking up from the Diamede 
Island, out in the Bering Sea, you 
know you’re standing in the same 
spot and in a single moment can 
look at two hours, two days and 
And as you look 
into the sky each half-hour one 
can see a wave of planes, like a 
flock of geese, going over from 
Nome, Alaska, to Russian Siberia. 


Behind each plane is a great in- 
dustrial organization, buttressed, 
and dependent on sound financ- 
ing. It takes one ton of gasoline 
per hour to keep a Flying Fort- 
ress in the air, and if you translate 
that gasoline into the dollars it 
represents you can visualize the | 
work of the financial organization | 


of America to maintain a financial | 


and |) 


structure that won’t break down. 


More supplies were shipped to 
North Africa alone, in that one 
particular phase of our war effort, 





'than to all of Europe by this na- | 
ition in the entire course of the 


last war. American dollars have 
been the working material out of 
which has been made the thou- 
sands of planes and tanks and 
iships and millions of guns and 
bombs and shells. 

To produce those dollars in the 
form of working capital has been 
the magnificent accomplishment 
of the securities business of this 
nation. The financial job of today 
is being done adequately and in 
grand style. The financial job of 
tomorrow will be similar in mag- 
nitude and even more difficult of 
achievement. Tomorrow’s job, the 
job of post-war finance, is to pro- 
vide the means of conversion, to 
give birth to new business, big 
business and little business. 

Our problem will be visualized 
in a ready look at what handi- 
caps and impediments there are in 
the way of such a course; sound 
public finance has no stronger leg 
to stand on than local municipali- 
ties. Free enterprise in my judg- 
ment is the inseparable Siamese 


twin of free and _ unrestrained 
and independent, unregimented 
finance. 


The removal of all restraining 
handicapping reg ulations are 
musts for our economic survival 
on the basis of a free economy. 

You can’t legislate money. You 
can't legislate or regulate a finan- 
cial prosperity. If you could 
make money by simply printing a 
piece of paper that says that this 
paper is money; if you could cre- 
ate a sound finance on that basis— 
well. let’s see if you could. 

Suppose you saw a piece of pa- 
per that said, “I, Julius Caesar,” 
in Congress assembled, if you 
please, declare this paper to be 
money. What value would it 
have? Suppose you saw a piece 
of gold from the Caesarian era. 
One thing that American govern- 
ment must learn is that you can- 
not create money by order nor 
legislate a sound economy. If the 
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American dollar is not to turn to 
ashes in the pocket of the widow 
and the orphan; if the United 
States Government bond is not 
to become a worthless promise in 
the hands of old age, then the 
shackles of useless regulations 
must be removed. The impediment 
of worthless red tape must be 
cleared -from our path, and the 
twisting cords of strangulation in 
the form of arbitrary, willful and 
whimsical bureaucrats must be set 
aside. 

Our task today has been a chal- 
lenge and it has been well met. 
Our task tomorrow is evident, 
and is soluble to the hand of 
American ingenuity unhampered 
and unrestrained. 

Now ye look down the financial 
road of tomorrow and know what 
we have to do. You men in the 
investment business can take any 
locality in the nation and can de- 
cide within reasonable estimate 
the amount of money that must 
be raised to reconvert industry 
there, to stimulate new business. 

All of that path is clear; but can 
you today go to any man who has 
100 thousand dollars and get him 
interested to use it as capital in 
a new enterprise that might be as 
productive as the origin of the 
airplane, or before that the origin 
of the railroads, or any other en- 
terprise that has been the back- 
bone of an economic development 
all over the world? Will he ven- 
ture his capital? 

You know, there was a preacher 
down in Oklahoma. He was a 
Baptist preacher. He got along 
fine for a little while and then 
strife broke out in the congrega- 
tion and pretty soon the church 
was all split up and they moved 
him to another congregation. Then 
the same thing would happen 
again, and they’d move him again, 
and it happened again. Finally 
they wouldn’t assign him a pas- 
torate. 

But he moved out to the out- 
skirts and built a» church of his 
own. He got along fine. There 
was no strife in the congregation, 
‘and the congregation grew and 

(Continued on page 896) 
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Canadian Securities 


By BRUCE WILLAAMS 
Doubts have been recently expressed as to Canada’s ability to 


hold her wartime economic gains, 
This pessimistic outlook, however, 
the facts of the case. 


especially in the industrial field. 


does not seem to be supported by 


The tremendous industrial development which has taken place 
during the war, has actually served to fill a gap in the Dominion 


economy. Canada’s post-war in-® 


dustrial problem, therefore, can- 
not be compared with that of the 
older industrial countries. 


The Canadian war factories are 
new and have adopted the best of 
modern methods. Also, whereas 
the older countries are drawing on 
depleted sources of raw material 
supplies, Canada _ has _ barely 
scratched the surface of her vast 
natural sources. 


Not only are the Dominion’s 
factories new, but the indus- 
tries in which Canada is best 
fitted to specialize are also com- 
paratively new. And modern 
enterprises covering develop- 
ments in electronics and avia- 
tion and in the use of light 
metals and plastics will play a 
large part in the post-war era. 

Another popular misconception 
is that owing to the severity of 
the Canadian climate, only a nar- 


row belt along our northern bor- |! 


der is suitable for human habita- 
tion. Nothing is further from the 
truth. Since wartime exigencies 
and mineral discoveries have led 
to greater penetration of the Ca- 
nadian Northland, it has been 
found that normal activity can be 
carried on all the year round in 
the furthermost reaches of the 
Arctic. Russian experience in 
Siberia also confirms that cli- 
matic rigors are not an insuper- 
able barrier to the northward push 
of civilization. 


Thus in the post-war period 
Canada’s great Northern empire 
especially in the Northwest will 
offer an irresistible challenge to 
her demobilized youth and help 
to solve the Dominion’s unemploy- 
ment problem. Furthermore, just 
as the success of the Canadian 
wartime governmental controls 
has been unmatched elsewhere, 
the present intensive official pre- 
parations for the post-war period 
appear to head towards the pre- 
servation of this enviable record. 


Among current development the 
New Brunswick election results 
were the principal item of inter- 
est. Once more, as previously 
mentioned, the pattern that has 
been followed in other recent pro- 
vincial elections again was in| 
evidence. The _ best organized | 
party provincially has _ consis- 
tently gained the day and the 
clear fact emergess that, where 
the Canadian electorate has an al- 
ternative choice, it ignores the | 
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party that according to casual ob- 
servers in this country and the 
financial community in Canada 
was on the eve of sweeping the 
Dominion—the C. C. F. 


In this mest sesent case the 
Liberals gained 36 seats, the 
Progressive Conservatives 12, 
and although the C. C. F. placed 
41 candidates in the field, not 
one was elected. 


Another notable event of the 
past week was the news that the 
Steep Rock Iron Mines in North- 
western Ontario have commenced 
production. It is estimated that 
300,000 to 500,000 tons will be pro- 
duced during the balance of this 
year, 1,000,000 tons next year, and 
thereafter 2,000,000 tons annually. 
Thus to her already vast treasure 
house of exportable metals and 
minerals, Canada aids the invalu- 
able basic metal iron. 

With regard to the market for 
the past week, there is again little ° 
to record. As previously stated, 
the technical structure has 





strengthened considerably. Heavy 
(Continued on page 895) 
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Let me say right here that I 
| came to Washington to do a war-| statute that we facilitate the ex- 
| time job. Price control, in my| pansion of essential production. 
|opinion, is a wartime measure; As the record amply demon- 
and has no place in an economy | strates, we know how to establish 
of peace. But we dare not make} prices which stimulate production 
| the mistake again of supposing| and which at the same time are 


Price Control During The 
Period That Lies Ahead 


(Continued from first page) 


It is important that we face up; under authority of the Price Con-| Pieeae : : ' ' ( 
to ‘ihses mo that we see trol and Stabilization Acts. I think | ane ae + aspen tae yn gge eng, pote — to oa. — in good 
them clearly and think straight;it fair to give the stabilization 0 PO ae Tsar gM ge ae io But | Wwhain parcagag: 9 fa art : 

i ing to solve them. What’ agencies, including my own, credit 8g . ° ' e standards under 
ee ee a a we mustn’t tear them up for con-| which we have operated are 


'that the economic impact of war) fair to both buyer and seller. This | 


game according to the wartime 


{stabilization, program developed 


we are plannin 
nomic future, no less. 


of war te one of peace and it cer- 


tainly goes for the problems that} done could have been a t 
arise in the particular field of| job. No one will quarrel with 
price control during the period that. But bear in mind two things. 


that lies ahead. 


Let me say at the outset that I; dous job and it had to be done} 
am confident of the outcome. The! from scratch. We have had to set 


problems of reconversion will be 
tough, but the problems of war- 
time have been tough, too, and we 
have licked those. The record 
that has been rung up is evidence | 
that as a people we have what it 
takes to manage our economic af- 
fairs in time of stress. 

That record stands up extraor- 
dinarily well. Consider that since 
spring 1942, when price control 
authorized by the Price Control 
Act went into general effect, in- 
dustrial prices have risen by less 
than 2% and the cost of living by 
about 9%. These are index num- 
bers, general averages, but they 
summarize the movements of lit- 
erally millions of prices. Many, 
many prices have been held to 
even lesser rises than these. 

Prices of steel plates, for exam- 
ple, which at their peak in the, 
last war rose to 7 times their pre-! 
war level, have been firmly held 
this time right where they were 
fn 1941. And in the cost of living, 
average rents have been stabilized 
mow for 25 months with scarcely 
a flicker in the index. 

That record of price stability 
thas been rung up by the Ameri- 








can people during a period of un-. 


believably intense economic pres- 
sure. In my opinion it fully de- 
serves to rank with the remark- 
able production achievement of 
the home front. 
the two are closely related. 


sons for this record, four reasons 
why we have been so successful 
in restraining prices. 

In the first place, there is the 
mirac’e of production. However 
great the demands which were 
placed upon our productive ma- 
chine, those demands were met 
and exceeded. We have filled the 
vast needs of war. We have met 
the needs of the civilian economy 
too. Abundant supplies have had 
a@ good deai to do with keeping 
prices down. On the other hand, 
let me add, stability of prices and 
costs has had a good deal to do 
with the production records. Dur- 
fing the last war businessmen 
could never tell how they were 
going to come out in the race be- 
tween prices and costs. That is, 
{ think, a major reason why in 
the last war production increased 
only 25%, while in this war-it has 
more than doubled: 

Second, the country has re- 
sponded to the call for wartime 
Saving. In spite of the vast in- 
crease in production, there have 
been billions upon billions of dol- 
fars of excess purchasing power. 
‘These billions, which could have 
put prices through the roof, have 
gone instead into war bonds, re- 
payment of debts, insurance. The 
people of this country have saved 
mearly 100 billion dollars since 
Pearl Harbor. This too has had a 
good deal to do with our success 
im stabilizing prices. 
| Third, people have recognized 
|a@s necessary and fair the wartime 
controls that have been imposed. 
Because they have recognized 
,these controls as fair and neces- 
sary they have stayed out of black 
jmarkets, they have put up with 
‘shortages. They have played the 


rules. That has been no small 
factor in our success. 


Indeed I think! problem once before and that that 
As I/ time 
see it, there are four basic rea-| badly. 


{pulled off almost 





Fourth, we have had a national 


g for is our eco-' for controls that have stuck pretty 
This goes| close to plain common sense so- 
for the whole broad task we face lutions of some extremely com- 
in reconverting from an economy | plex and vital problems. 


The job that we in OPA have 
better 


It has been a perfectly tremen-!| 


literally millions of prices. We 
have had to establish rents for 
1414 million dwelling units. And 
for a period of a year, we were 
having to ration one commodity 
after another, and each one before 
we licked the problem of ration-! 
ing the last. And except for the 
experience gained in England and 
Canada, no one in America knew 
the first thing about any of these 
jobs. It was a question of taking 
on a job, doing what seemed to 
make sense, and then making 
changes where experience showed 
they were needed. 

What is more, this record has 
been achieved without damage to 
any economic group. Corporation 
profits in 1943, even after pay- 
ment of high wartime taxes, ex- 
ceeded net profits in the peak 
year 1929 and were more than 
double net profits of 1939. Farm 
operators’ net income was up 
170% from 1939 and running 3% 
billion more than in the peak year 
1919. Industrial wages show the 
same thing—all time highs in in- 
dustry after industry. All things 
considered, I’m willing to rest on 
the record as it stands. It think it’s 
a pretty good one. And it pro- 
vides a favorable omen of suc- 
cess in the period ahead. 

I don’t think we should forget 





that we faced this reconversion 


we bungled it, bungled it 

In November 1918, when; 
the Armistice was signed, such 
price controls as existed were 
immediately. 
The economy was left to find its 
own way back to normal. For a 
few months prices and wages did 
remain stable, even declined 
slightly. But by spring of 1919 
they were surging upward once 
more. As a result, almost half of 
the total inflation of the last war 
occurred after the Armistice. For 
a year and a half we had a mad 
speculative spree. In the middle 
of 1920 we began to pay the piper. 
The bubble burst and a savage 
deflation set in which carried 
prices and wages downward even 
more rapidly than they had risen. 
Wholesale prices fell 40%. Un- 
emvloyment shot up by nearly 6 
million, payrolls shrank 44% and 
the average weekly earnings of 
workers who kept their jobs 
were cut by one quarter. 

Corporate profits tumbled from 
6% billion in 1919 to a loss of 
55 million in 1921. Inventory 
losses totaled 11 billions and 
wiped out practically all the re- 
serves accumulated out of war- 
time profits. Business failures in 
the next five years totaled 106,- 
000, 40% more than in the five 
years 1910-14. 


The farmers too took a beating. 
Farm prices fell 61% and taking 
into account inventory losses, net 
farm income tumbled from nearly 
9 billion to less than 3 billion. 
In the next five years 453,000 
farms were lost through fore- 
closures. 


That’s the story of reconversion 
after the last war. Everybody had 
moved up together and everybody 
came down together. We went up 
fast; we came down hard. It’s a 
story that provides a perfect les- 
son on how not to handle the 








problems of reconversion. It’s a 
story which we are determined 
shall not be repeated this time. 


fetti the minute the whistles and 
sirens start to blow and we all get 
into the streets to celebrate the 


‘German collapse. 


Now in saying this I’m not say- 
ing anything new. Most people 
remember what happened after 
the last war. Most people recog- 
nize that we can’t pull out of a 
war economy overnight. We all 
know what happens when a small 
boy pulls a tightly wound main- 
spring out of a clock. But we need 
to keep reminding ourselves of 
these hard facts. A page of his- 
tory, someone once said, is worth 
a 5-foot shelf of logic. 

We are determined to avoid a 
repetition of what happened last 
time. But in tackling the problem 
let us recognize that the job this 
time is far bigger and more diffi- 
cult than the one we faced at the 
close of the last war, the one that 
licked us. Just consider — last 


time, with all our straining, we! 


increased industrial production by 
only 25% and farm production by 


only 5%. 
In this war we have more than 
doubled industrial production, 


bringing it up 120%, and farm 
production has expanded 21%, or 
4 times as much as in the last war. 
Last time at the peak of the war 
effort we devoted only a quarter 
of our total production to war. In 
this war we have reached a level 
of nearly one-half of a vastly 
greater output. In the last war 
hardly a_ single industry was 
fully converted to war produc- 
tion. In this war all our heavy 
industries have been converted. 

There can be no question—the 
job this time is bigger and more 
difficult. But we come to the job 
of reconversion this time with a 
far better record of price and 
wage control during the actual 
fighting, with a price and wage 
structure that is sound and bal- 
anced. What is more, in making 
that record we have acquired a 
know-how we didn’t have last 
time. And most important of all, 
we come to the problem with our 
eyes open. We know the dangers 
that lie ahead. Last time we 
didn’t. 

Let me stop a moment here and 
spell out what I mean by this 
know-how that we have acquired. 
We have issued I don’t know how 
many regulations and, amend- 
ments to regulations by now—the 
regulations themselves run _ to 
over 500, the amendments run 
into the thousands. In working 
out these regulations and in 
amending them, each one geared 
increasingly to the individual re- 
quirements of the industries af- 
fected, we have learned a lot 
about our price system and the 
way it works. And we have 
learned too the kind of pricing 
technique that is best suited to 
each industry and trade. We 
know now those in which it is 
best to stay with a “freeze” of 
prices as of some base date. 
know those industries in which 
“formula pricing” is appropriate. 
By that I mean setting prices on 
the basis of costs plus a margin. 
And we know what industries op- 
erate best with a flat dollar-and- 
cents type of price ceiling. I think 
it is going to make a great differ- 
ence, in the reconversion period, 
that we have this hard-earned 
knowledge of the many industries 
that go to make up our economy 
and of the types of price control 
that can most effectively be used 
in each one. 


In issuing these regulations we 
have been under legal obligation 
to establish prices which are gen- 
erally fair and equitable. This 
we have done and at the same 
time we shave also given full ef- 


We: 


| pretty well known, let me sum- 
;marize them for you here very 
| briefly. We have taken the posi- 
‘tion that a price is generally fair 
and equitable if it enabies an in- 
dustry to earn profits equal to or 
greater than those it earned in 
| peacetime. For this purpose we 
|have taken the years 1936-39 as 
our principal benchmark. 

Now this does not mean that 
any earnings above the 1936-39 
level are taken to be excessive. 
Quite the reverse—we feel that 
earnings need to be above that 
level if they are to be fair, and we 
undertake to raise prices when- 
ever earnings fall below it. Most 
industries, as you know, are earn- 
ing well above that. All corpora- 
tions taken together had earnings 
in 1943 totaling before taxes 
nearly six times peacetime levels 
and, after taxes, nearly three 
times those levels. 

Now a price which is fair for 
an industry may still entail hard- 
ship for an individual firm. As 


producers who have operated in 
the red. This has always been 
true in peacetime, when prices 
have been established by the free 
play of market forces, though I 
think it is worth remembering 
that as a matter of fact there 
have been fewer cases of indi- 
vidual hardship under price con- 
trol than there were even in our 
most prosperous peacetime years. 


In dealing with the question of 
individual hardship, we have 
made a number of simple and I 
think common-sense decisions. 
First of all, we decided that we 
couldn’t set the price for an en- 
tire industry at a level high 
enough to cover the costs of the 
least efficient producer. This is 
essentially what was done in the 
last war and it didn’t work. It 
pushed up prices and costs all 
along the line and in due course 
put the marginal high-cost pro- 
ducer right back where he started 
—in the red. We decided, rather, 
to take care of individual hard- 
ship cases through individual 
price adjustments. This has 
been fair to the individual pro- 
ducer, while it has saved the Gov- 
ernment and consumers billions 
of dollars. 


Secondly, in dealing with the 
problem of individual hardship 
we have made two simple distinc- 
tions. Where a product was need- 
ed in the war effort, or where 
it was essential to civilians— 
where, in other words, we needed 
every ounce of output we could 
get—we provided individual ad- 
justments even in cases of ex- 
treme inefficiency. On the other 
hand, where the item was not es- 
sential, either to the war program 
or to civilian life, and where the 
resources and manpower em- 
ployed by the firm would there- 
fore be more usefully employed 
elsewhere, we have in general re- 
fused to make individual price 
adjustments. However, and this is 
the second distinction, even in 
non-essential fields we have pro- 
vided individual price adjust- 
ments where the producers affect- 
ed were relatively efficient. For 
we have recognized that this 
would save the consumer money. 
If these efficient producers were 
forced out of business, consumers 
would have to turn to less effi- 
cient producers and pay a higher 
price. 

I have sketched these outlines 
of our price control policy simply 
to make clear what I mean when I 
| aay we have know-how in this 
field that was lacking after the 
| last war. We know how to adapt 
‘our techniques to the require- 
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we all know there has always! There are hundreds of 
been in every industry a group of! which have been out of produc- 











fect to the requirement of the! ments of the individual industry > 


while at the same time applying 
uniform standards of fairness to 
all industries. 

I think, then, that we can ap- 
proach the problems of reconver- 
sion with confidence. While it is 
true that the problems are larger 
and more difficult than they were . 
last time, we have great advan- 
tages which then were lacking. 

Now, of course, there are no 
magic formulas, there are no sim- 
ple answers we can pull out of a 
hat. Our pricing will have to de- 
velop industry by industry, chang- 
ing as conditions change and im- 
proving as we gain experience in 
this new field. But our objectives 
are clear and the principles upon 
which we shall operate are com- 
mon-sense principles that any- 
body should be able to under- 
stand and, I think, approve. Let 
me sketch them for you. 

First, we must continue to hold 
the line against inflation. We can’t 
let our fighting men come home 
this time to face rising rents and 
climbing food prices as they try 
to get a new start in civilian life. 
We cannot afford to let the price 
level go, and with it the wage 
level, in a speculative spree that 
must inevitably be followed by a 
collapse. This isn’t going to be 
easy, but do it we must and do it 
we shall. 

Second, we must take no action 
which would deflate the economy. 
items 


tion since immediately after Pear] 
Harbor. Since that time costs 
have not stood still. If we were 
to require the producers of each 
of these items to bring them back 
on the market bearing the same 
price tags they had when they 
went out, this would force many 
producers to cut the wages they 
are currently paying labor, to cut 
the prices they are currently pay- 
ing their suppliers. Such a policy 
could easily touch off a spree of 
price and wage’ cutting which 
could put our economy into a 
tailspin. 

This too we are determined to 
avoid. If it’s a question of cut- 
ting costs to match a pre-war 
price or of raising prices to match 
current costs, there’s no doubt in 
my mind we shall choose the lat- 
ter. The dangers of deflation,- 
when war expenditures are pulled 
out of the economy, are suffi- 
ciently grave that we must do 
nothing that would increase those 
dangers. : 

Accordingly, the prices we are 
going to establish for new goods 
brought back into production will 
definitely take account of the in- 
creases in wage rates and in raw 
material prices that have taken 
place since they were last in pro- 
duction. 


It is only common sense that we 
should take these increases into 
account. However, there has been 
a lot of loose talk about increases 
of 25 to even 35% in the prices at 
which new automobiles will sell 
over the levels at which they 
were last sold early in 1942. This 
talk is both irresponsible and 
dangerous. Let me say with em- 
phasis that I know of no increases 
in straight-time wage rates or in 
the prices of basic materials since 
early 1942 that would warrant 
any such increases in the prices 
which the public will be asked to 
pay. 

Average hourly wages in the 
automobile industry, for instance, 
have increased only 912% since 
the last automobiles were manu- 
factured in early 1942. Straight- 
time hourly wage rates are up 
only 4%% during this same pe- 
riod. Straight-time hourly wage 
rates in other so-called consumer 
durable industries have risen to a 
somewhat greater degree. But 
even in industries where the rise 
has been double or triple the in- 
crease in the automobile industry, 
we have many remarkable im- 
provements in plant efficiency. 
Thanks to American industrial 
and engineering genius, the auto- 
mobile industry and other heavy 
industries will, for instance, enter 
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the post-war period with many | 


what it means in terms of the 


we have priced on the basis of! the prices they charge and the 
mass production and that is why! wages they pay to the require- 
| we have been able to hold prices|}ments of our full - production 


unbelievably more efficient ma-| open ladder to those with com-| 
chine tools. One such machine is! petence and initiative and enter- 


Canadian Securities 


reported to have cut production) 
time on a given unit from 90) 
hours to two hours and a half. | 
Another new machine replaces 17 
pieces of equipment formerly re- 
guired for one operation in drill- 
ing, machining and finishing a 
easting. As a result, costs of these 
particular castings were reduced 
from $3.88 to 22 cents each. 

While these particular savings 
are undoubtedly extreme, there 
is no questioning the fact that un- 
der the pressure of war produc- 
tion we have developed many in- 
dustrial savings which will be 
available during the post-war pe-| 
riod. Under full production, the 
results in many industries will ac- | 
tually be lower labor costs per 
unit. 

When we examine the costs of 
basic materials used in the pro- 
duction of these particular prod- 
ucts we again find little reason to 
justify sharply increased prices 
for the vast majority of consumer 
durable products. Today the price 
of cold rolled steel and the prices 
of steel plates are still at the lev- 
els of January, 1942. Copper has 
not moved in price. The prices 
for some products, such as hides, 
cement and aluminum, are actu- 
ally a trifle lower now than in} 
January, 1942. Coke and indus-? 
trial chemicals are virtually un- 
changed. 

It is quite true that in many in- 
dustries there may be cost in- 
creases of which we are not yet 
aware. Moreover, I can assure 
every businessman that we will 
study each new reconverted in- 
dustry carefully in order to take 
all factors into consideration. 

It is essential, however, that 
these stories of vastly higher 
prices for consumer durable goods 
be stopped and stopped hard. If 
they represent economic defeat- 
ism on the part of some industrial 
leaders in their thinking about 
the future, I believe they are par- 
ticularly dangerous. 

So when I say that OPA is go- 
ing to take costs into account in 
fixing prices, remember that 
we're going to be looking at all 
eosts, not just those that have 
risen. And so, while we may have 
to mark up some prices, that 
won’t be true of them all, not by 
a long shot. ; 

Third, we shall price’for a 
full-production, full-employment 
economy. Before the war the 
United States was known the 
world over for our achievements 
in mass production. But those 
have been utterly dwarfed by our 
achievements during the war it- 
self. Today the index of indus- 
trial production stands more than 
125% above its peacetime level. 
Right there in that figure is the 
story of what is happening in Po- 
land and in France, what is hap- 
pening in the islands of the Pa- 
‘cific. Right in the figure is the 
reason why, while swamping the 
Axis on every front, we have at 
the same time sustained a stand- 
ard of living at home higher than 
we have ever had before. Having 
demonstrated what we are capa- 
ble of producing when we put our 
minds to it, we are not going back 
to half-production and half-em- 
ployment and half - consumption 
after the war. 

Our farmers have tasted, for 
the first time in a generation, the 
fruits of all-out production. They 
are not going to take a slash of 
prices and income such as they 
took after the last war. 


Our workers have tasted, for 
the first time in a generation, the 
fruits of full employment and 
wages a man can raise a family 
-on, decently and in comfort. They 
are not going to unemployment, 
insecurity, and a handout to keep 
body and soul together. 

And our businessmen, they too 
know what it means to have a 
market for everything they can 
produce, they know what 2 
full-production, full-employment 








economy means in terms of the 
dollars they can bank. They know 





prise. They are not going to take | 
a shrinking market lying down. 

And let’s not forget that 11 

million men returning from the! 
corners of the earth—those of 
them who do return—aren’t go-| 
ing to take apple selling and like} 
it. In fact, they aren’t going to 
take it—period. 
_ Some of them are going to want | 
jobs, good jobs paying a living’ 
wage. Others are going to want! 
farms on which they can raise a 
family. Still others will want to! 
go into business. But all of them | 
are going to want opportunity. | 
And I have a hunch they are go-'! 
ing to figure that it’s up to us,! 
who have been running the home 
front while they have been doing 
the fighting, to see that they get 
that opportunity. What is more, 
I think they’re right. 

Now, what does all this mean 
for prices? It means prices that 
are set to tap mass markets, prices 
that yield profits on the basis of 
volume, not on the basis of mark- 
up. Too often in the past, our in-' 
dustrial leaders have lacked the, 
imagination to tap mass markets. 
They have tried to play it safe by 
pricing their products to yield a 
profit at 50% of capacity. But the 
result has been that their opera- 
tions never got much above 50% | 
of capacity, while men went with- 
out jobs, and consumers without 
goods. The national income as a’ 
whole has run at half what it 
might have been, so that all of us, | 
business leaders as well as every-| 
body else, have earned far less 
than we might have done. 

We aren’t going to go forward! 
by playing it safe. A mass pro-, 
duction economy doesn’t work) 
that way, and ours, we have) 
found, is far and away the most | 
powerful mass production econ-| 
omy on earth. During wartime’ 


stable in spite of rising wages and | 
still yield business the highest 


| profits they have ever enjoyed. 


This has, I think, persuaded lots| 
of our businessmen of what the' 
automotive industry from its earl- 


economy. I, for one, think Amer- 
ican businessmen will measure up 
to that responsibility. I, for one, 
am confident that the lessons of 
the war period, re-enforced by 


| those we shall draw from pricing 


| gins. I think our experience dur- | 
| ing 


| will make it possible for private 


iest days has always known. Dur-| during reconversion, will be so 
ing the reconversion period we! persuasive that no important sec- 


| propose to price on a full-produc-}| tor of business opinion will still 


tion basis. 


That means stable!| hold to the old views and old 
prices. 


That means narrow mar-| habits. 
) i It is upon this confidence of 
reconversion wilt persuade| American business working 
those who still have some doubts} shoulder to shoulder with farm- 
that what we can do in time of| ers, with workers, and Govern- 
war we can also do in time of | ment that I look forward beyond 
peace. | the reconversion period to the 
If we proceed on this basis, as} Sreatest era that American enter- 
I propose we shall, then when the} prise and the American people 
day comes to strip off the last of | have ever known, an era in which 


|the wartime controls, we shall| the tremendous potential which 


turn back to American industry; We have only now come to real- 
a price structure fully geared to| ize is ours will be fully harnessed 
all-out production. From that}; to the advancement of the mate- 
time on, how prices are set will| rial and moral well-being of all 
be the responsibility of American; America to heights never before 
business. }even dreamed of, 


At this point let me repeat what | 
I have said on earlier occasions. 
I am convinced that only Govern- 
ment can underwrite the level of | ; : 
production and income. I am con-| A successful offering of an issue 
vinced, furthermore, that in aj/0f debentures for the Federal In- 





modern industrial economy Gov-' termediate Credit Banks was con- 
|; ernment 


must underwrite the) cjuded Aug. 18 by Charles R 
level of production and income} . > ws ; 
and be ready to take whatever | Punn, New York fiscal agent for 


steps prove necessary to sustain | the banks. The financing consisted 
those levels. But I am also con- | of $20,315,000 0.85% consolidated 


pra ge ~— a ye SS ‘debentures dated Sept. 1, 1944, due 
pas Poon emer sang: y , adequate! June 1, 1945. The issue was placed 


programs ready for instance use, | 
at par. The proceeds, together 


with cash funds, will be used to 
retire $22,875,000 of debentures 
due Sept. I, 1944. As of Sept. 1, 
1944, the total amount of deben- 
tures outstanding will be $285,- 
715,000. 


enterprise to outdo itself, so that 
actual Government operations un- 
der that guarantee will be at a 
minimum. 

If the Government’s guarantee 
is to have this effect, however, it 
will be up to businessmen to gear 
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(Continued from page 893) 
inventories which overhung the 
market have been liquidated and 
current offerings are searee. Re- 
cent refunding operations have 
caused difficulty in portfolio re- 
placement operations. Conse- 
quently prices again were slightly 
higher but activity was at a low 
ebb due to lack of supply in any 
interesting volume. Internal is- 
sues were still offered and, as pre- 
dicted, the Canadian dollar in the 
“free market” was easier and was 
quoted at 104% diseount. 

In the period ahead eof us, 
the same pattern should con- 
tinue—firmness with little ac- 
tivity. The current high level 
of the market should preclude 
any heavy speculation on the 
upside, but there remains still 
a few lagging situations among 
the provincial and municipal is- 
sues, notably Albertas, Mani- 
tobas and Montreals. 

a  —$$§ 
Interesting Situation 

Common stock of Central Ver- 
mont Public Service offers attrac- 
tive possibilities, according to a 
memorandum being distributed 
by Buckley Brothers, 1529 Walnut 
St... Philadelphia 2, Pa., members 
of the New York and Phiiadelphia 
Stock Exchanges. Copies of this 
interesting memorandum may be 
obtained from Buckley Brothers 





Appreciation Possibilities 

Standard Stoker Co., Inc. offers 
a liberal return and good possi- 
bilities for price appreciation ac- 
cording to an interesting study of 
the situation prepared by G 
Saxton & Co., Inc., 70 Pine St., 
New York City. Copies of this 
study discussing the present and 
post-war outlook may be obtained 
from the firm upon request. 





Maturity 
Amount 


$550,000 
566,000 
582,000 
598,000 
614,000 
630,000 
646,000 
662,000 
678,000 


1949 
1956 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 


August 31, 1944, 





To be dated October 1, 1944. 


October 1 Coupon 
1948 4 &G 
334 
3% 
314 
334 
33 
3% 
23% 
21, 


$47,000,000 


Kansas City Terminal Railway Company 
First Mortgage Serial Bonds 


MATURITIES AND YIELDS 


Maturity 
October 1 


1957 
1958 
1959 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 


Yield Amount 
2.30% $822,000 
2.40 838,000 
2.50 854,000 
2.55 870,000 
2.60 886,000 
2.65 902,000 
2.70 918,000 
2.70 934,000 

950,000 


Yield Amount 
1.50% $694,000 
1.65 710,000 
1.80 726,000 
1.90 742,000 
2.00 758,000 
2.10 774,000 
2.15 790,000 
2.20 806,000 
2.25 


Coupon 


214% 
25 
234 
234 
234 
2% 
2% 
2% 


Copies of the Offering Circular dated August 31, 1944, describing these Bonds and giving 
information regarding the Company may be obtained from any of the undersigned. 


Dick & Merle-Smith Salomon Bros. & Hutzler White, Weld & Co. 
Drexel & Co. 


Incorporated 


Stroud & Company 


This announcement is not, and is under no circumstances to be construed as, an offering of these Bonds for sale 
or as a solicitation of an offer to buy any of such Bonds. The offering is made only by the Offering Circular. 


To mature serially commencing October 1, 1948 as shown below: 


Maturity 
October 1 Coupon 


1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 


$27,500,000 234% Bonds due Oct. 1, 1974. Price 9934% and accrued interest. 


Yield 
2.75% 
2.75 
2.75 
2.75 
2.75 
2.75 
2.75 
2.75 
2.75 
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Municipal News & Notes 


Sinking fund assets of the City |cate headed by Harriman Ripley 
of Wilmington, N. C., applicable & Co., Inc., New York. Contrary | 


to redemption of outstanding wa- 
ter, sewer and street bonds total- 
ing about $1,000,000 have quad- 
rupled within the past three years, 
it was reported recently by City 
Manager A. C. Nichols. 

The fund, he said, at present 
amounts to $615,009 and will 
reach $700,000 by the close of 
the current fiscal year. In 1941 
the amount was only $153,399. 
Aside from the regular annual 
appropriation of $80,000 during 
the past three years, the fund 
received an additional $200,000 
at the close of the fiscal year on 
June 30, 1943. The bonds cov- 
ered by sinking fund assets ma- 
ture between 1948 and 1955, in- 
clusive. 


Port Of New York 
Authority Bonds Again 
Held Tax-Exempt 


The Port of New York Author- | 
ity on Aug. 24 won the second, 


to previous expectations, based in 


part on the impressive improve- | 





Wire Bids on 
VIRGINIA—WEST VIRGINIA 
NORTH and SOUTH 
CAROLINA 
MUNICIPAL BONDS 
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ment in earnings recorded by the 


Port Authority since the first of 
the year, only two instead of the 
anticipated three and possibly four 
syndicates competed for the issue. 
Failure of broader competition to 
develop obviously was occasioned 


and possibly final decision, in its 
fight against the attempt of the 
Federal Administration, through 
the medium of the Internal Rev- 
enue Bureau, to have its bonds | 
declared subject to Federal taxa- | 
tion via the courts. | ning and runner offers, the suc- 

This latest victory stemmed | cessful tender of 95.85 being in 
from the action of the Federal contrast with the bid of 94.12 


iby the imminence of the recent 
‘decision and possibly some uncer- 
tainty as to its nature. 

This was apparent in the 
spread which separated the win- 


Circuit Court of Appeals in af- | 
firming the decision of the Tax | 
Court of the United States, is- 
sued Jan. 29, last, holding that 
both the Port Authority and the | 
Triborough Bridge Authority 
are political subdivisions as de- 
fined in the Internal Revenue 
Acts and that interest on their 
bonds is consequently immune 
from Federal taxes in accord- 





ance with provisions of such 


Acts, | 


As was true of the Tax Court, 
the Federal tribunal did not elect 


to pass judgment on the infinitely | 


broader question bearing on the 
constitutional tax-exempt status of 
State and municipal bonds per se. 
In each instance the courts con- 
fined their rulings solely to ad- 
judication of the statutory ques- 
tion as to whether the two agen- 
cies enjoyed the status of political 
subdivisions. 

Such limitation, however, by 
no means lessens the import of 
the Port Authority victories, 
particularly when considered in 
connection with the several de- 
feats suffered by the Federal 
Administration in its efforts to 
have Congress pass bills remov- 
ing the tax-exempt feature from 
State and municipal debt in- 
struments. 

While it is by no means certain 
that the Internal Revenue Depart- 
ment will not appeal the latest 
court ruling to the U. S. Supreme 
Court, it is definitely true that its 
chances of favorable verdict from 
that source are extremely remote. 
This view is shared not only by 
legal counsel, particularly those 
who have been actively identified 
with the litigation, but also by 
underwriting houses and munici- 
pal bond firms, not to mention in- 
vestors. 

The position taken in the mat- 
ter by market circles was dram- 
atically expressed immediately af- 
ter the decision of the Circuit 
Court of Appeals was made known 
and was marked by the action of 
the underwriting group of the 
recent offering of $17,671,000 Port 
Authority 2% general and refund- 
ings of 1974, in raising the offer- 
ing price on its holdings of the 
issue from the original figure of 
97.50 to 98.50. 


The consequent fleod of or- 
ders from investment sources 
resulted in the quick distribu- 
tion of the approximately two- 
thirds of the total issue that up 
te announcement of the deci- 
sion had been in the hands of 
the underwriters. 

The issue, it will be recalled, 





made by the other account, 
which was headed by Halsey, 
Stuart & Co., Inc. 


That investors, too, were chary 
of participating in the issue, until 
the decision favorable to the Port 
Authority was announced, is seen 
in the fact that up to that time 
the underwriters had succeeded in 
placing only one-third of the is- 
sue. The speed with which they 
absorbed the remaining bonds, de- 
spite the one-point increase in 
price, seemingly was a demonstra- 


| tion of their confidence in the un- 


assailable position of the tax-ex- 
empt status of Port Authority 
bonds, also those of similarly- 
created agencies, from successful 
attack in the courts. 

Commenting on the recent Cir- 
cuit Court ruling in favor of the 
Port Authority, Chairman Frank 
C. Ferguson noted as follows: 
“The Tax Court,” said Mr. Fer- 
guson, “upheld our long-standing 
contention that our bonds are on 
the same plane as the direct obli- 
gations of the States and cities— 
a position which has been main- 
tained by the Port Authority from 
the time of its first bond issue 
almost 20 years ago. At that time 
our position was supported in an 
opinion written by the Hon. 
Charles Evans Hughes. It has 
been consistently supported by 
our counsel ever since, has been 
accepted as one of the attributes 
of Port bonds in the market and, 
despite the Treasury’s attack, was 
upheld by the Tax Court of the 
United States. While copies of 
the opinion of the Circuit Court 
are not yet available, I assume 
that it has based its decision upon 
the same ground.” 

Mr. Ferguson noted that the 
Port Authority has for many 
years. past taken the leadership 
in the efforts of States and cities 
throughout the country to defend 
themselves against Federal efforts 
to tax their fiscal operations. 

“The-Port Authority,” said Mr. 
Ferguson, “participated in the or- 
ganization of the Conference on 
State Defense which over the past 
five years has successfully main- 
tained the position of the States 
and cities on this fundamental 
issue in the Congress of the 
United States. The Congress con- 
sistently supported the State and 
municipal position culminating in 
September, 1942, with the defeat 
in the Senate of Treasury efforts 
to tax local bonds. The local gov- 
ernments have always pointed out 
that Federal taxation of their fi- 
nancing simply means an increase 
in local real estate burdens. 


“We trust that this decision 





was awarded Aug. 15 to a syndi- 


will mark an end to efforts to 


Bureaucracy Vs. 


Free Enterprise 


(Continued from page 893) 


igrew. The collections were good, 
and they grew and grew. Every- 
|\thing was fine, not only for a few 
'days and a few weeks and a few 
| csoedinn. but for several years it 
| went along. 

Finally, after a period of feeling 
depressed, the old preacher got up 
one night and after a sermon he 
closed with this prayer: He said, 
“Dear God, if there be any strife 
amongst us, stir it up.” He was 
ready for the strife that he had 
been missing for a long time. 
Maybe there should be some strife 
amongst us instead of acqui- 
escence. 

Now I hope in my concluding 
remarks for a few minutes that 
I can carry a clear message. What 
I am saying tonight is extempo- 
raneous or impromptu, but I think 
that we have reached the point in| 
all of America where anybody 
who believes in the American 
way of life, any man that is a 
farmer, that wants to see agricul- 
tural America produce, any man 
that is in the investment business 
that has a regard for the future 
solvency of his business—all of us 
must awaken to the fact that these 
things cannot be accomplished by 
acquiescence. We are going to 
have to fight for them. 

Today the American soldier and 
his gun make up a chain that cir- 
cles all the world. In several and 
sundry climes in every continent 
and place, the American soldier 
is on the march, and he is fight- 
ing a war that is testing whether | 
or not nations whose government | 
controls the people or nations | 
where the people control the gov- 
ernment shall survive. 


words isnot permitting me to make 
clear to you what I have in mind. 
But I have lived eight years in 
the maze of amazement known as 
our nation’s capital, and I want 
to tell you that just as there are 
acres and acres of buildings, thou- ! 
sands and thousands of employees, | 
as compared to the small handful 
of people who are in the national 
capital making up what we know 
as the United States Congress, so 
has the power of bureaucracy 
grown in your Government until | 
we have fast approached, if we) 
have not reached, a stage not 
where we have a dictator (and we 
will never have a dictatorship in 
America, I am confident, in the 
form that it has been in other | 
countries), but we have a hydra- | 
headed control, a dictatorship of | 
bureaucracy. 

In my own humble opinion, | 


born out of experience I have had | 


in eight years, we are going to 
have to destroy bureaucracy as we | 
recognize it. We are going to have | 
to destroy bureaucracy or it is| 


!your committee in Congress, the 


Securities Exchange Sub-Commit- 
tee, is earnestly and _ seriously 
studying the whole scope of secur- 
ity legislation. There have been 
long hearings that some of you 
are familiar with. There hasn’t 
been any immediate result from 
it, but that is not for you to feel « 
despondent about, because some 
of these problems are such that it 


‘takes a great deal of time to work 


them out in a manner that you are 
sure of doing the right thing both 
for the industry and for the 
public, 

Let me assure you that the 
Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, which handles all 
legislation of this kind, has become 
familiar with your problems and 


‘has a great respect for the job 


you are doing and a real confi- 
dence in you as American citizens 
(and no feeling at all like we hear 
sometimes expressed in reference 
to administrative government), no 
feeling at all that there is any 
lack whatever of the qualities that 
are in the public interests in the 
conduct of your business. 

And so, as I close, I want to say 
to you again, I think that your 


going to destroy the American | problem will be solved only if all 
system of government. When I/of us fight ceaselessly and end- 
use “bureaucracy” I am talking | lessly, fight for a correction of 


‘about anybody from a typist, up| what is wrong in the laws, what 
or down, who exercises any single | errors have been made. Then be 


authority of regulation of busi- | eternally vigilant to see to it that 
ness that is private, or affairs | the administration of the law is 
that are personal, who usurps any | carried forward exactly according 
to the intent of the law and with- 


‘and specific mandate given to him 


and their chosen representatives. 


1502 might do to your particular 
‘industry. At the moment, when 


authority that is not a definite 
through the hands of the people | 
It may be that you are more 


interested in a particular bill, and 
just what a certain bill like H. R. 


‘stand on unless you put the fifth | to build up, security for himself 


You and I have that. fight on} you are hearing me talk, it might 
our doorsteps. I am here to tell | not be clear—but these bills that 
you what one Oklahoma farmer|we are talking about can only 
thinks about the future of free|have an immediate effect on the 
enterprise and all it means to the | financial integrity and security of | 
American way of life. the industry in which you are en- 
You have heard a lot about four | gaged. 
freedoms. They all four of them; If you think beyond the place 
are without any foundation to of what a man in America tries 


freedom, free enterprise, under |and his family which he accumu- 





them to strengthen the structure. lates in property and money, can 


The American philosophy of | 
government that was set forth in 
our Constitution is being tested on 
the battlefront and is being tested | 
here at home. Bureaucracy has 
come to be a new philosophy of 
government, just as different—not 
to be compared with, of course, 
the philosophy of the Nazis, or the 
Fascists, but just as different from 
the American philosophy. of gov- 
ernment as written under those 
first three words in the American 
system of government, “We the 
people,” as these other forms to 
which I have referred. 

“We the people,” the first three 
words in the American Constitu- 
tion. We do ordain and establish 
this government. Every power 
that there is in government is 
residual with us. Every power 
that is exercised by the Govern- 
ment or any official of the Gov- 
ernment is his to wield only as) 
he has a special and definite man- | 
date from us to direct him to do so. 

But there has grown up in| 
America a new system called bu- 
reaucracy. It is not just an over- | 
grown departmentalism. It is a 
new philosophy. It is a philosophy 
that holds that the Government 
official has power within himself, 
that holds that a bureau can leg- 
islate and even adjudicate the ef- 
fect of their legislation. 

That is getting on a general 
scale that we have got to stop. I 
could point out to you thousands 
of instances of what I am talking 
about, but it would probably bore 
you and take me longer. I am 
afraid that my inadequacy of 

interfere with the fiscal affairs 

of the States and cities. The 
municipalities sheuvld now be 
able to go forward with their 
plans for post-war develop- 
ment without the fear of Fed- 














t eral interference with local fi- 





you today feel that you have any | 
security even in a large accumu- | 
lation in a bank account, even in| 


a strong institution that you build | 


/up to a point of what in our ordi- '! 


° | 
nary conception would be perma- | 


nent substantiality? What is it'! 
you are afraid of, if you have any 
fear? Are you worried about the 
loss of money wiping your secur- | 
ity out? 

The thing that concerns your | 
security most of all is, what is 
your Government going to do? 
The thing that determines more | 
than anything else the security | 
of the investment business, the | 
soundness of it, the success of it, | 
is what the Securities and Ex- | 


change Commission is going to do. | 


You are not thinking of what! 





‘the Government might do for you, | 


you are afraid of what the Se-| 
curities and Exchange Commis- | 
sion might do to you. 

I have a personal problem of my | 
own. I am going to use personal | 
illustrations because personal ex- | 
perience is the only one that I) 
have. The CIO Political Action | 
Committee decided that from their | 
viewpoint I was undesirable in 
the United States Congress, and | 
so they brought what forces they | 
had to bear on the election. 


It has been customary for mem- 
bers of Congress running for re- 
election not to antagonize organ- 
ized groups any more than is pos- 
sible. In my own case I had to 
stand up and fight about things 
that you believe in, and I closed 
my own campaign for re-election 
with the frank plea to the people 
of my district to go out and vote 
their own conviction, decide if 
they wanted to vote in the inter- 
est of the CIO or the U.S. A. 

I think it is time in our in- 
dustry that we stand up and fight 
on that same sort of a basis. I 
have talked ramblingly here to- 





night. I want to assure you that 


out any arbitrary judgment or 
whimsical decisions in that con- 


nection, and that that problem is 


the same one that faces the farmer 
when he is regimented by the’ 
Commodity Credit Corporation, 
the utilties dominated by the Fed- 
eral Power Commission, and so 
on down the line. 


My view about the general 
problems of American business 
and the American citizen in try- 
ing to keep a system of free en- 
terprise is kind of like the negro 
preacher that had just about con- 
cluded the sermon, and somebody 
threw a tomato at him and hit him 
full in the face. 

After he wiped his face he said, 
“Now there are going to be about 
two more minutes of preaching. 
Then there is going to be about 
two minutes of prayer. And then 
there is going to be the God- 
damndest negro fight you ever 
saw in*%your life!” 

I just want to say that I hope 
you men will continue the preach- 
ing that you are doing on your 
problem, the educational work 
that is leading up to a better un- 
derstanding on the part of Con- 


\gress and opening up an oppor- 


tunity for an understandable ap- 
proach to the problem. Keep it up. 
Be even more active than you 
have have on that score. And of 
course you are entitled to a little 
praying that action will come 
sooner than you could normally 
expect out of the slow-grinding 
mill of government. If it don’t 
come, if bureaucracy is continu- 
ally arbitrary, let’s have some 
real fighting. 

Now I do not here talk of the 
members as individuals. I don’t 
even know them very well, ex- 
cept through correspondence. And 
I am not talking about SEC as an 
institution. I want to get that 
quite clear. I am not here to- 
night to leave the impression that 
these institutions ought to be torn 
down. However, about nine-tenths 
of all the bureaus in Washington 
ought to be abolished, and I think 
about 50% of all the bureaucrats 
in Washington ought to be-scalped 
—and I’ve got a scalping knife 
and a couple of tomahawks. 

I have enjoyed this little visit 
with you. If you can forgive me 
for a rambling and not very effec- 
tive talk—I do want to assure you 
that as far as I am concerned, I 
think the preaching and praying 
are over with, and from here on 
there is going to be the damndest 
fight you ever caw to get these 


policies and bills such as H. R. 
1502 through. 
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The Securities Salesman’s Corner War Program Provides Housing 


By JOHN DUTTON 


The Retail Dealer Is Not Overpaid For His Efforts 


There is need for more light and less heat when it comes to 
a determination of what constitutes a reasonable and fair mark-up 
in the over-the-counter securities business. During the past 10 years 
a marked change has taken place in that segment of the industry 
which deals primarily with the retailing of securities. Unfortunately. 
many well intentioned individuals even within the securities business 
itself, who are today the leaders in advocating a generalized over- 
all ruling, which they are trying to apply indiscriminately to the 
entire industry, do not appear to understand the difference between 
the retailing of over-the-counter securities and the other phases of 
the business, such as wholesaling, underwriting, trading, etc. 

This change of which we speak deals primarily with an atti- 
tude which the modern, progressive retail dealer now assumes toward 
his client. Today the successful retail dealer does more than sell 
a# security—he sells his brains. Those dealers who don’t have suf- 
ficient experience, ability and financial wisdom to really do a job 
of investment guidance which is based primarily upon the sale of 
SELECTED ISSUES to their clients, and the CONTINUED SUPER- 
VISION WHICH IS NECESSARY AFTER THESE SECURITIES 
HAVE BEEN SOLD, just don’t last very long in the retail securities 
business today. At best, if they do manage to hang on and do a 
small volume of business, their influence in the industry and their 
effect upon the public at large is small indeed. 

In order to invest money intelligently in securities under today’s 

complicated economic conditions IT HAS BECOME NECESSARY 
TO ALMOST COMPLETELY DISREGARD THE OLD AXIOMS 
OF THE PAST WHICH MOST OF US LEARNED BACK IN THE 
TWENTIES REGARDING THE THREE Rs OF SUCCESSFUL IN- 
VESTMENT. No longer is it possible to take such generalities as 
safety of principal, income and marketability and build a case for 
conservative investment. In fact, no set of rules, no glib generalities, 
and no amount of statistical study for its own sake CAN TAKE 
THE PLACE OF YEARS AND YEARS OF PRACTICAL EXPE- 
RIENCE IN THE JUDGMENT OF VALUES AND THE APPRAISAL 
OF FUTURE PROBABILITIES. In short, THE SUCCESSFUL RE- 
TAIL DEALER IN SECURITIES TODAY IS NOT ONLY A MER- 
CHANT, HE’S ALSO ONE OF THE BEST EQUIPPED INVEST- 
MENT SPECIALISTS THAT YOU CAN FIND ANYWHERE. 
‘ He knows and understands the trends in various industries; he 
is constantly on the lookout for special situations which have more 
than average opportunity for price appreciation; he is familiar with 
the tax laws and their effects upon specific securities; he even 
watches for styles in securities which indicate public preference at 
a particular time. He discards 10 times as many situations as he 
selects for his clients. He does these things as a regular part of 
his business, AND BECAUSE HE KNOWS THAT THERE IS NO 
BETTER WAY TO KEEP HIS BUSINESS GOING AND GROW- 
ING THAN TO MAKE PROFITS FOR HIS CUSTOMERS. 

In many cases these small firms employ no regular statisticians, 
but this does not say that they do not select and offer the proper 
securities to their clients. In most cases the heads of these firms 
act as their own statisticians—they carefully supervise the activities 
of their sales force and make certain that the highest standards of 
investment procedure are strictly observed. Many of these men are 
ex-bond salesmen who had a successful career behind them working 
for someone else. They have seen the mistakes that have been made 
in the past and now they profitably apply the wisdom gained from 
their own experience in the conduct of their own business. 

When it is realized that these smaller firms deal in units of 
investment, rarely aggregating sums of over $5,000, and in most 
cases the sale involves a much smaller sum, it can be readily appre- 
ciated that the percentage of markup involved in handling such small 
sums must be more than in the case of the large investor. The 
work involved in selling 100 shares of a $10 stock is often times 
greater than in taking an order from an institution for a block of 
a $100,000 worth of bonds, or a 1,000-share order for a well-known, 
highly marketable security. If the gross profit in such transactions 
does not cover the cost of doing this type of business then the 
smaller investor will suffer. The elimination of the small, retail. 
over-the-counter organizations from the investment scene would 
bring about a condition where the average investor who now de- 
pends upon his security dealer for advice, counsel and guidance 
would in the most part have no place te go and no one to turn to 
in procuring the assistance which he now receives from these thou- 
sands of smaller firms that operate in every State in the Union 
from coast to coast. 

The markups in the retail security business are not excessive. 
The law of competition sees to that. In fact, they are just about 
as low as they can be, and still allow enough to take care of over- 
head and leave a small profit for reinvestment in the business. 
The financial results and the records of the majority of these firms 
will also prove that most retail security firms make only a modest 
return upon their invested capital and the effort which they put 
into their work. 

No other business gives as much for so little. Most of the heads 
of the progressive firms which are doing such an excellent job 
today could find employment in industry, advertising or other types 
of merchandising and sales work, at higher salaries than they are 
making by staying in the securities business. They need encourage- 
ment and recognition by both the Governmental bureaus and by mem- 
bers of the exchanges and the large underwriting firms—rather than 
constant interference and carping criticism. Small business is the 
backbone of this country— it is also the backbone of the entire finan- 
cial and securities business. The large firms would suffer more 


than gain by the elimination of these firms through their inability 
to make ends meet—the investor would surely be worse off than 
he is today—and the country at large is also going to need retail 
distribution of new equity financing in the years to come. The 


small retail firm can handle its own problems, but it cannot stand 
much more outside interference and restricticns on its methods of 
operation or its markups—there is a limit beyond which even the 
most efficient and capable operators of these firms cannot be pushed 
—the game has to be worth the price of admission or even these 


fellows will quit playing. 





For 5,600,000 Persons 


: War housing, completed or under construction since the summer 
of 1940, now totals over 1%4 million units, which will house approxi- 
mately 5,600,000 persons, including war workers and their families, 
John B. Blandford, Jr., Administrator of the National Housing 


Agency, announced. 


Total completions now amount to 1,627,290 units, of which 889,625 | 





through private financing and 
737,665 com- 
pleted by 
public financ- 
ing. 

Of the com- 
pletions 
by private 
financing 
701,109 are of 
new construc- 
tion and 188,- 
516 accom- 
modations 
have been 
accom 
plished by 
conve r- 
sion. The 
737,665 units 
of public 
finane- 
ing show 
702,280 units of new construction 
and 35,385 accommodations by 
conversion. 

All but a few of the privately 
financed units are of the family 
type while the publicly financed 
accommodations comprise 522,490 
for families; 160,430 dormitory 
units, and 54,745 stop-gap units, 
which includes both trailers and 
portable shelter units. 

Units under construction with 
private financing amount to 72,- 
840. An additional 71,306 were 
scheduled to get underway as of 
June 30, of which 57,334 are new 
and 13,972 are by conversion oi 
existing structures. On the same 
date 54,028 public units of varied 
yers es le 45! chine aa a 46 


John B. Blandford Jr. 








Real Estate Prices 


accommodations have been aone® 


| types were under construction and 


which 6,356 will be new units, 
3,161 stop-gap shelter accommo- 
dations and 6,478 will be by con- 
version. ; 


June figures show 12,422 pri- 
vately financed and 11,839 pub- 
licly financed units, completed 
during the month, as compared 
with a total production of 53,023 
units, of both private and public, 
during June of last year. 


War housing needs of migrating 
workers have been met in most 
areas, although there are still crit- 
ical situations—particularly on the 
Pacific Coast. 


In addition to the housing pro- 
vided through new construction 
and conversion, approximately 
2,000,000 war workers, hundreds 
of thousands with families, have 
been taken care of in existing 
housing through community coop- 
eration and War Housing Cen- 
ters. These Centers have been 
operating in practically every war 
production city throughout the 
country. 

Practically all publicly financed 
war housing now being built is of 
temporary construction and will 
be torn down after the war while 
the housing produced with private 
funds is built for permanency and 
will be absorbed for normal hous- 
ing needs when the war use has 
passed. 90% of the private war 
aousing is being financed through 
FHA-insured mortgages. 





| In The Post-War Period 


The 1939-1940 level! in real estate prices will be the floor beneath 


1J,9¥D More were to be started, of | 





anaes City Terminal 
Bonds On Market 


A group of investment bankers 
headed by Dick & Merle-Smith 
is today (Thursday) offering $47,- 
000,000 Kansas City Termin 
Railway first mortgage -seri 
bonds, dated Oct. 1, 1944, and due 
serially from 1948 to 1974, inclu- 
sive. Of this issue, $19,500,000 
mature in amounts from $550,006 
to $950,000 annually between 1948 
and 1973, bear coupons from 4% 
to 1%% and are priced to yield 
from 1.50% to 2.75%; and $27,- 





such prices for a considerable period after the war, in the opinion 
of home financing executives in 14 industrial centers where the 
greatest increase in the civilian population has come as a result of 
the war boom. In an opinion survey conducted by the United States 
Savings and Loan League, several of these managers of member 
savings and loan associations oi¢ 
the League felt that the price,tically all their present facilities, 
level in real estate would remain | they conclude, shipbuilding cen- 
firm into the post-war period, ters will have a much more dif- 





| 





| 





| 
i 


while the majority suggested that | 
a gradual tapering off of prices) 
by from 10 to 25% would even- 
tuate in the readjustment period. 

Half of those replying to the 
League’s questionnaire said that) 
at the close of the war there is 
likely to be a good demand for 
new homes in the medium and 
higher-cost brackets, from $6,000 
upward. This would be true, they 
said, even where there was some 
overbuilding in the lower-cost 
homes on which there has been a 
concentration of building atten- 
tion since wartime restrictions 
went into effect. 


Quite generally the managers 
foresee after the transition has 
been made a peactime industry 
surpassing considerably the pre- 
war levels. This outlook was re- 
flected in answers to a question 
as to what the prospects are for 
peacetime production to absorb 
facilities and labor now employed 
in war industries. 





Half of those surveyed felt that 
the period of adjustment would be 
relatively brief and that the care- | 
ful post-war planning already un- | 
der way in many industries will | 
stand them in good stead. 


The opinions generally take into | 
consideration the certainty that | 
the extent and ease with which 
peacetime construction can take | 
over war industry facilities de-' 
pends on the type of industry in- 


ficult time in keeping present 
labor and facilities employed. 


The survey of post-war pros- 
pects among savings and loan ex- 
ecutives was made in the follow- 
ing cities: Dayton, Ohio; Charles- 
ton, S. C.; Wichita, Kans.; Gal- 
veston and San Antonio, Texas; 
Berkeley, Oakland, Alameda and 
San Diego, Calif.; Seattle, Wash.; 
Portland, Ore.; Newport News and 
Norfolk, Va.; and Savannah, Ga. 


John P. White Dies 


John P. White, partner in John 
P. White & Co., 120 Wall Street, 
New York City, died at the age of 
fifty-one. 

Mr. White had been engaged in 
the securities business in New 
York City for over 36 years. He 
formed his own firm in 1914. Re- 
turning from service in the Navy 
in the first World War he became 
a partner in Taylor & White; in 
1931 he became a partner in White 
& Cartmell, organizing his own 
firm again in 1934. 

He was one of the organizers of 
the Unlisted Securities Dealers’ 
Association of New York and was 
a former governor of the associa- 
tion. 








Attractive Situations 


Laclede-Christy Clay Products 
Co. common, which is listed on 
the St. Louis Stock Exchange. 


| volved. While many manufactur- 
‘ing plants now producing muni- 
tions will be able to absorb prac- 


offers an interesting situation, ac- 
_ cording to a memorandum issued 





by merzog & Co., 170 Broadway, Herzog & Co. 


500,000 are 234% bonds due 1974 
and priced at 99%4. The group was 
awarded the issue at competitive 
sale on Wednesday. 

Proceeds of the financing, to- 
gether with other funds, are to 
be used for the redemption on 
Jan. 1, 1945, at 105 and inter- 
est of all the $49,121,000 first 
mortgage 4% gold bonds of the 
Terminal Company now outstand- 
ing. The additional $4,577,050 re- 
quired will be furnished by the 
Terminal Company and its pro- 
prietary railroads. Capitalization 
outstanding upon completion of 
the present financing, in addition 
to the new $47,000,000 issue, will 
consist of $2,201,681 non-negotia- 
ble debt to proprietary companies 
and $2,200,000 common stock, par 
$100. 

Company owns and operates a 
union passenger station and@ 
freight and passenger terminals in 
and about Kansas City, Mo., and 
Kansas City, Kan., which are 
used by 12 proprietary roads. 


In addition to being a mortgage 
on the property, the bonds will! be 
further secured by pledge of an 
operating agreement which will 
provide that each of the proprie- 
tary railroads (other than the 
Alton) or their trustees, agrees 
unconditionally to pay to the 
Terminal Company or the mort- 
gage trustee one-eleventh of the 
sums required from time to time 
for payment of principal of and 
premium, if any, and interest on 
the bonds and, in case of detant 
by any other proprietary railroa 
or railroads, to pay its ratable 
share of the amount of such de- 
fault. 

Associated with Dick & Merle- 
Smith are Salomon Bros. & Hutz- 
ler; White, Weld & Co.: Drexel & 
Co. and Stroud & Co., Inc. 





New York City. Copies of this 
memorandum and also circular on 
Bartgis Bros. and Federal Screw 
Works may be obtained from 
upon request. 
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Some Limitations Of Easy Money 


And Collateral Theories 


(Continued from page 882) 


interest rates are an 


flation. 
We have consequently adopted 
the following policies: 


1. To raise a large part of the 


cost of war by taxation. 

2. To borrow as much as pos- 
sible from current savings. 

3. To eliminate rising interest 
rates and mitigate the cumulative 
effect of rising prices and wages 
b 

a. Keeping money rates low 

through increases in bank re- 

serves as necessary by means of 
operations of the Federal Re- 
serve Banks. 

b. Restraining the rise in 
prices, wages and other costs by 
price ceilings, rationing and 
other regulations. 

Interest rates on governmen 
securities have been very 10w 
and stable throughout the 
war and the increases in prices 
and wages seem moderate in the 
light of the magnitude of the war 
effort. Bulges in the prices of 


goods especially scarce, or in de-| 


mand for the moment, by reason 
of the war, have been restrained. 
The volume of private credits 


created to carry such goods at | 


grossly distorted values has been | 
small. The wartime distortion of | 
economic interrelationships has) 
thus been mitigated and the ap-. 
parent cost of the war itself has 
been kept within narrower limits) 
than would otherwise be possible. | 


| 


ferred by borrowing, the cost to_ 
the citizens of the country as a 

whole cannot be deferred to fu- 

ture generations by any financial | 
device whatever. It is inevitably | 
paid about when it is incurred.) 
That this cannot be otherwise than 

true will be readily seen when one | 
realizes that substantially all gov- | 
ernment borrowings are made) 
from its own citizens and that the | 
money is merely taken from some | 
pockets in the community by one | 
device or another and put into} 
others. The question is not when | 
shall the cost of war be paid (that | 
in inevitably concurrent with the 
expenditure), but how shall it be | 
paid. There are only three ways: 


1. From current taxation, 
2. From current savings, and 


3. From confiscation, by dilut- 
ing the real value of existing 
claims through inflation. 


In theory, the cost of war mght 
be more equitably raised by bor- 
rowing current savings and by 
taxation, the incidence of which 
can be foreseen to some degree, 
than by inflation, the ramifica- 
tions of which cannot be easily 
forecast and planned, and which, 
therefore, is likely to be the most 
inequitable means. If the war ex- 
penditures were only 10%, or per- 
haps even 20%, of the national 
income it might be possible to 
avoid inflationary war finance 
altogether (if the necessary po- 
litical action could be obtained 
with sufficient promptness). But 
when the war effort is much 
greater, limiting facors appear. It 
is likely to be politically impos- 
sible to impose taxes on such a 
broad base as would be necessary 
to raise the sums required; and 
to be actually impossible to raise 
the money from the higher in- 
come groups, because it isn’t there 
in sufficient quantity, or from 
corporations without impairing 
their working capital. A degree 
of inflationary finance then ap- 
pears to be economically as well 
as politically unavoidable. The 
restraints of war-time price ceil- 
ings and rationing then become 
desirable, not only to mitigate 
bulges in the prices of particular 
commodities which war-time con- 
ditions of supply and demand 


ineffective 
means of restraining wartime in- 


price and wage increases. Such 
war-time measures appear to have 
attained a considerable degree of 
success. The distortion of usual 
economic interrelationships has 
been definitely mitigated by them. 
It will undoubtedly be desirable 
to continue similar measures tem- 
porarily after the war with re- 
spect to those commodities, the 
demand for and supply of which 
are momentarily badly out of nor- 
mal relation; and to relax such 
restrictions when a reasonable de- 
gree of balance is restored. 
/some extent these measures have 
merely slowed down or postponed 


inflation, but to the extent that, 
they have restrained increases in| 


| 
| 


| the apparent cost of war, the gain 
has been very important. 


| Although such measures have in 


i'be helpful by mitigating the 
grosser maladjustments produced 
iby war, it may well be doubted if 


‘tory means of determining inter- 
|est rates, prices, wages, and pro- 
|duction when the grosser malad- 
|justments arising from the war 
have been righted, and a reason- 
‘able degree of economic balance 
‘or normalcy has been restored. 
The regulation of interest rates, 
prices, wages, and supplies in rea- 
sonably normal peace times, or for 
an indefinite period, is an im- 
mense task, the detailed ramifica- 


‘tions of which would be stagger- | 


ing. It would connote control of 
almost every economic or business 


prices of certain commodities, 
which for one reason or another 
were in a very bad situation dur- 


ing the depression, enjoyed a lim- | 


ited measure of success, others, 
such as the Stevenson rubber plan 
and the Brazilian attempts to 
right the coffee situation by cen- 
tralized controls, have not been 
notably successful. All these meas- 
ures, moreover, were applied to 
situations grossly out of adjust- 
ment; and there existed costs, 
prices, and other precedents of the 
nearby past to serve as a guide, 
exactly as such precedents have 
existed as a guide for war-time 
regulations. The broader the ap- 
plication of such regulations and 
the longer they are enforced, the 
less applicable the precedents be- 
come. If the breadth of their ap- 
plication, and the time of their 
application are extensive enough, 
it is more than likely that they 
would ultimately reach a point at 
which they would not only cease 
to mitigate economic distortion, 
but would begin to produce it. 


Such a system of centralized 
management of so many details of 
life also involves a concept of 
social life foreign to American 
tradition. This, in itself, should 
not preclude adoption of the cen- 
tralized concept, if it could be 
shown that such a concept were 
per se desirable. But the law of 
diminishing returns applies to en- 
terprises which become too large. 
The supervisory difficulties be- 
come so great as to more than off- 
set any other gains. The reasons 
for the existence and success of 
the private capitalistic free com- 
petitive system seem to be basic 
and realistic. It represents an 
evolution of many human influ- 
ences rather than the fruition of 
the plans of any limited group. 
Its success seems to be due chiefly 
to its ability to express more fully 
than any other system the per- 
sonal desires, tastes, and abilities 
of the greatest number of per- 
sons; and to determine the prac- 
tical relativities of such desires, 
tastes, and abilities most suc- 
cessfuly. This ability to express 
tastes, desires and abilities, and to 
determine their proper relativi- 
ties, or to harmonize them into 
practically operable relationships, 





would otherwise produce, but also 


seems likely to determine the de- 


To) 


| jorities. 
/number of their 
| act as individuals or families, and 
|}as purely personal tastes dictate. 


endure, of any international 


national organization, or 
order. 

Persons who interest them- 
selves in international organiza- 


tion are likely to think in terms 
of ideals which appear to them 
personally to be logical and de- 
sirable, and to give too little at- 
tention to the great variety of 
ideas of persons in other coun- 
tries. Politicians are likely 
think in terms of the opinion of 
the majority as expressed at in- 
tervals by the ballot on a limited 
number of issues in combination; 
or in terms of not giving offense 
to special groups which bring ag- 
gressive pressure to bear on them. 
Economists are likely to think in 
terms of aggregates and averages. 
The merchant or manufacturer is 
likely to think in terms of the 
particular products which he 
makes or sells, the desires of his 
customers, the prices he can ob- 
|tain, and the costs he will have 
to pay. Usually he is engaged di- 
‘rectly or indirectly in satisfying 
| very intimate personal tastes and 


t| the past, and may in the future,| desires of the people or a part 


‘thereof, and in bringing about a 
|coordination of the desires of 
|some with the abilities of others. 


ithey will prove to be a’satisfac- In the area of consumers’ goods 


|his contact with the intimate per- 
|sonal desires of individuals is not 
/more remote than that of the 
economist or politician, but pos- 
|sibly even closer. It is a day-to- 
|day contact. Individuals vote him 
|in or out of business by their daily 
,expenditures. A political body or 
committee of economists, or other 
planners, seeking to substitute its 
'or their judgment as to the multi- 
_tude of personal desires and abili- 
ties of individuals, and _ their 


proper relativities, for the natural 
| operation 

Although the cost of war to the | aspect of life. Although some at- | - 
Federal Government may be de- tempts to regulate the supply and | 


of economic forces, 
would be likely to find itself or 
themselves engaged in an under- 
‘taking, the infinite detail and 
complexity of which had not been 
fully appreciated at the begin- 
ning. 

No two persons are alike in all 
‘tastes, desires and abilities. In- 
|dividuals unite into groups for 
| limited special objectives, and in 
|a few limited matters act as: ma- 
But in by far the greater 
activities, they 


In such cases they act as very 
small minorities, or even minori- 
ties of one. When, therefore, 
minority rights are neglected or 
repressed, there is actually little, 
if any, personal freedom left. If 
too many affairs are centrally 
managed, even the majority finds 
itself subjected to controls on 
which it has actually never had 
any opportunity to express itself, 
but on which it is merely pre- 
sumed to have expressed itself, 
because it has voted for a par- 
ticular candidate. But how little 
‘it knew of the ideas which any 
candidate might express, except 
upon a very few matters! These 
realities can be very easily per- 
ceived by observing the personal 
activities of the usual family. Its 
members spend a very small por- 
tion of their time considering po- 
litical issues, in economic think- 
ing, or in union or other organ- 
izational activities. Most of their 
time and interest are spent in their 
jobs, in work about the home, and 
in the use of their earnings to 
satisfy personal tastes and desires 
of a very varied nature. Some 
idea of the complexity of modern 
tastes and desires may be ob- 
tained merely observing the great 
variety of products and services 
offered and sold. To regulate the 
minutiae of these complex activi- 
ties would be impossible. What 
can be made and sold is deter- 
mined to a very large extent 
simply by trial and error, by 
expert experience and intimate 
training in the minutiae of in- 
dustry, by day to day contact with 
individual desires and abilities, 
and by gradual development of 
products, processes, and mer- 
chandising methods. Thus the 
free economic system satisfies a 


great variety of intimate personal 





to restrain the speed of general| gree of success, and power to 


tastes and desires, and provides an 


or |opportunity for the expression of human 


ties, partly those of a majority, 


nature, and, therefore, 


social |a great variety of personal abili- | most successful. 


| Actually there has never beer? 


but for the most part, those of a large country which was for 


an aggregation of a great variety 
of minorities—the same individual 
often being in a majority in lim- 
j|ited respects, and in one or more 
| minorities in many more respects. 
It is hardly to be expected that 
‘any centralized management of 





vide for the expression of so wide 
a variety of tastes, desires, and 
abilities, or so well determine 
their proper relativities, under 
usual circumstances. 


breaks down normal business 
interrelationships, and produces 
gross and obvious maladjustments 
of supply and demand of such 
magnitude and with such speed 
that the unaided action of ordin- 
ary economic forces cannot bring 
about a satisfactory adjustment in 
any reasonable length of time. 
Even in normal times, laws have 
always been recognized as neces- 
sary to govern many aspects of 
business conduct. Certain aspects 
of business are not capable of any 
control except central control. 
Such matters include tariffs, fed- 
eral taxes, and the general over- 
all management of the volume of 
the circulating medium to the ex- 
tent that it is capable of being 
managed. There are, therefore, dif- 
ferent degrees of central manage- 
ment which are suitable to differ- 
ent times and conditions, and 
there are also different aspects of 
business life, some of which can- 
not be regulated or managed 
otherwise than centrally, and 
some of which are not at all suit- 
able for central management. 
There is perhaps no brief satis- 
factory general language by which 
the niceties of the proper position 
of central governmental regula- 
tion or management can be suc- 
cinctly stated for all times and 
places, except to say that it is 
limited. 


The fundamental objective of 
the free competitive private cap- 
italistic system, of the social or- 
der, and of the republican politi- 
cal system which it generally con- | 
notes, is the freest expression of 
the personal tastes, desires and 
abilities of individuals without 
overall restraints not required to 
preserve order, peace, a reason- 
able degree of honesty, and other 
elementary principles of civilized 
conduct. The fundamental con- 
cept of Socialism, Communism, 
Fascism and other centrally 
controlled societies is the re- 
striction of the personal desires, 
tastes and abilities of  indi- 
viduals within» the range which 
supermanagement, however se- 
lected or coming by its power, be- 
lieves to be desirable. These two 
sets of social theories are funda- 
mentally different in their ap- 
proach to the problem of social 
organization, and in their atti- 
tudes towards human beings. The 
first assumes a high degree of 
faith in human nature. It recog- 
nizes the infinite variety of 
human desires, tastes and abilities. 
It does not believe that it is pos- 
sible for any small group to fore- 
tell and plan all the remarkable 
inventions, discoveries and new 
thoughts which the future may 
bring forth, or to substitute its 
judgment as to the future for the 
judgment of individuals. But it 
does assume that in a land of free 
opportunity, these things will de- 
velop and grow as in the past. It 
assumes a large measure of laissez 
faire, but not. complete laissez 
faire. The other theories assume 
that little faith is to be put in 
human nature, or in the correct- 
ness of the ultimate decisions of 
individuals in the aggregate. They 
believe that nearly all aspects of 
life must be directed for the peo- 
ple according to the limited ideas 
of some small overall manage- 
ment selected according to some 
formula or other, or simply com- 
ing into power by force. There 
can be no question which type of 


philosophy is really liberal, or 














which will in -the long run 4 
found to be most expressive of 


A cataclysm as great as war} 


'long without any form of central 
| government whatever, or one’ in 
which the central government, try 
as it would. has succeeded in stif- 
) ling all personal tastes. desires, 
and abilities completely. The ulti- 
mate of either extreme has never 


to| the details of industry could pro-; been reached. The relativities of 


) time, degree, place and detail re- 
» ceive some, but a varying degree 
| of, attention in all types of social 
| order. There are a limited num- 
1 ber of functions which cannot be 
performed otherwise than by some 
sort of central organization. But 
the one type of philosophy con- 
ceives these functions to be those 
which cannot otherwise be prac- 
tically administered. The other 
conceives them to be anything 
which can conceivably be brought 
under central control. The one 
represents a constant process of 
growth or evolution upon the 
basis of those things in the past 


} which have proved to be desira- 


ble. Like the common law, it rep- 
resents an accumulation of real 
life experiences over the ages. It’ 
is flexible, loose, resourceful, and, 
nevertheless, powerfully cohesive. 
The other represents the limited’ 
conceptions of a small group. The 
one is reasonable and _ sensible,: 
though not perfect, as nothing’ 
human is perfect. The other repre- 
sents an over simple logic carried’ 
to an irrational extreme—a com- 
mon failing of the Occidental 
mind, and particularly of the 
German mind, as revealed both in 
the philosophy of Marx, and in that 
of Hitler and the Prussian mili- 
tary clique. The one accords with 
human nature and the natural 
laws. The other seeks to establish 
its own laws. In this connection, 
it is interesting to note that Rus- 
Sla appears to be gradually evolv- 
ing towards or into the private 
capitalistic system. 

The degree of centralization 
which is necessary and bearable 
for the clear and simple purpose 
of winning the war, and for mit- 
igating some of the grosser malad- 
justments which arise therefrom, 
are not suitable for the multifari-’ 
ous purposes of peace. Now that it 


| appears to be reasonably certain 


how the war will end, some 
thought needs to be given to the 
type of social order under which 
we will desire to live in the fu- 
ture. Shall its objective be the 
fullest expression of personal de- 
sires, tastes and abilities of indi- 
viduals, or their restriction to the 
limited concepts of some small 
overlordship of undue strength. 


In conclusion with respect to 
centralized regulation of economic. 
interrelationships on a_ broad: 
scale, it may be said that they. 
have proved to be useful during 
the war for mitigating the grosser 
forms of maladjustment which re- 
sult from war, and that they will 
prove useful on a gradually di- 
minishing seale in the immediate 
post-war years. But they are es- 
sentially stop-gap or emergency 
measures, not likely to be a suc- 
cessful substitute for the free 
operation of ordinary economic 
forces in peace time, or to be a 
particularly sensitive or satisfac- 
tory instrument for expressing 
the wide range of personal de- 
sires, tastes, and abilities, or for 
determining their proper relativi- 
ties, under more usual conditions. 
The ultimately desirable peace 
time organization will undoubted- 
ly provide for a high degree of 
decentralization in most economic 
and business affairs, and for free, 
flexible, and adaptable prices and 
production under the private 
property system. 

Most of our ideas with respect 
to economic controls have been 
borrowed from the British. Use- 
ful as certain of these measures 
are for mitigating the grosser 
forms of maladjustment which 
arise from war, they cannot take 
the place of modern machines 
made to such close tolerances that 
the parts are interchangeable. or 
many other advances which the 
British must make to maintain 
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their position of industrial lead- 
ership in their own sphere, and 
their position in the world. Cen- 


tralized schemes for limiting rub-| 


ber production or liquidating the 
textile industry may ease the pain 
of liquidation, but they do not 
provide the positive forward im- 
petus which arises from new in- 
ventions and improved methods 
under a system in which such ad- 
vances are allowed freedom of 


opportunity for unlimited rewards, | 


if they can succeed in competition. 
It is to this sort of development 
that England owes her industrial 
position of the past, and it is to 
this sort of advance that she must 
really look for the spark that will 
enable her to maintain her posi- 
tion in the future without our 
help. The grandiose economic 
schemes in which she has shown 
so much interest in recent years, 
and which have received so much 
publicity, have not been, and will 
not be, a successful substitute for 
processes by which all business 
growth is really brought about. 
The so-called social security 
measures are not necessarily in- 
consistent with freedom for un- 
limited success and growth under 
the free competitive private capi- 
talistic system. But those primar- 
ily interested in the enactment of 
such measures do commonly favor 


| taining money 


severe limitation of the possibile | 


degree of personal and corporate 
industrial success, and are in- 
clined to give undue weight 
to the possibilities of divisive 
schemes. Since the degree of im- 
provement in the general stand- 
ard of living which is possible by 
means of industrial growth, or by 
the difference between a _ very 


dull year and a very active year, | 


is much greater thar{ any improve- 
ment possible from any divisive 
scheme, it would appear to be 
rather obvious that a combination 
of such social security measures 
with an unlimited opportunity for 
industrial growth and_= success 
would give the best results for all. 


This requires that the burden of. 


such measures be spread widely. 
and that the steep gradation of 
income taxes be avoided. The de- 


velopment of inherited dynasties | 


can be prevented through inheri- 
tance taxes. 

Nor will it ultimately be found 
that the rental price of money can 
forever be successfully or advan- 
tageously maintained at precon- 
ceived artificial levels in accord- 
ance with any theory which fails 
to give consideration to all aspects 
of the interrelationships of mone- 
tary conditions and all other eco- 
nomic forees. The determination 
of the aggregate volume of bank 
deposits and currency in circula- 
tion is, in certain of its aspects, 
one of that very limited group of 
economic forces, which in so far 
as it may. be controlled or influ- 
enced at all, can be controlled in 


the nature of things only by cen- | 


tralized power. In this country 
in the more distant past, such con- 
trol of the volume of deposits and 
currency in circulation was ac- 
complished chiefly by requiring 
that the volume of deposits could 
not exceed, directly or indirectly, 
certain specified ratios to the vol- 
ume of gold held, and in the case 
of notes, also by requiring that 
they be secured by specified types 
of government bonds, the out- 
standing amcunt of which was 
limited. The volume of bank de- 
posits of most of the industrially 
advanced nations was somewhat 
similarly controlled, and _ was, 
therefore. limited by laws or cus- 
toms relating the maximum vol-. 
ume of bank deposits to the gold, 
reserve. The gold reserve or 
monetary base grew by small an- 
nual increments which were not. 
however, correlated exactly with 
the long term rate of growth oi 
the world’s trade and production. 
Nor were the required reserve 
ratios altered by any coordinated 
system such that the supvly of| 
money of all kinds, including 
bank deposits and currency. grew 
in any such correlation. Within 
the monetary system, even in 


peace times, there were from time | 
to time inflationary and deflation- 





| which 


| thereof. 


ary influences due to the lack of 
such correlation. True interest 
costs were from time to time 
greater or less than apparent in- 
terest costs, not only by reason of 
cyclical influences, but also by 
reason of the lack of correlation 
mentioned above. 


The nature of the differences 
between true interest costs and 
apparent interest costs may be il- 
lustrated most clearly by the fol- 
lowing extreme considerations. If 
our government, instead of main- 
rates at such a 
level that its bonds may be sold 
to return 2.50%, financed itself 
by the issuance of irredeemable 
currency at no apparent interest 
cost, experience has abundantly 
proved that it would then be im- 
possible to attract permanent sav- 
ings into such paper. Those who 
received it would rush to spend it 
at the earliest possible moment. It 
would be impossible to make price 
ceilings and rationing effective. 





Prices would rise very strongly, 
and the cost of war, on the same 
physical scale as now, would rise 
rapidly in an ever ascending 
spiral in terms 6f dollars. Al- 
though the government would ap- 
pear to pay no interest cost, there 
would be concealed in this far 
more rapidly ascending spiral of 
prices and costs of the war, a very 
heavy interest charge. Experience 
in innumerable cases has clearly 
shown that of all the means of 
paying the cost of a war, the issu- 
ance of irredeemable paper is by 
far the most costly, not only in 
respect of direct expenses, but also 
by reason of the terrific distortion 
of the complex net work of eco- 
nomic interrelationships, and the 
greatly increased difficulty of re- 
storing active business coriditions 
after the war. It is also the most 
inequitable means of financing a 
war. Even under present condi- 
tions the same basic factors are 
at work, as they always have been 
in war-time, but at a very much 
slower rate than would he found, 
if we were financing war by ir- 
redeemable paper. 

High money rates are not an ef- 
fective means of controlling over 
expansion of bank deposits and 
currency in circulation during a 
war, because the rate of govern- 
ment expenditures and resulting 
government borrowings which 
cause such over expansion are 
deiermined by military necessi- 
ties, and not by the cost of bor- 
rowing. No one can tell with ab- 
solute certainly whether or not 
the present rate of 2.50% is the 
best rate, or 3.50%, or something 
between, would be ideal. But it is 
rather certain that it is within this 
range, and present rates appear to 
reflect the ideal in a close enough 
approximation to give better re- 
sults, in combination with price 
ceilings and rationing, than have 
ever been attained before, in 
financing a war of this relative 
magnitude. It is also probable that 
something approximating present 
policies will be necessary for a 
time after the war. 

But it should be remembered 


that such policies are designed for 


a specific purpose—a purpose 
which is unusual, and of an 
emergency character. It does not 
follow that they can be taken as 


‘an expression of ideals for more 


usual peacetime conditions. For 
such purposes, many considera- 
tions must be taken into account, 
in wartimes have to be 
waived. Without doubt there is 
a natural appropriate level of in- 
terest rates which expresses the 
correct relativity between the-de- 
mand for savings and the supply 
Although it is possible 
at times to say with some assur- 
ance that 2 higher or lower inter- 
est rate would be more appro- 
priate to any given conditions 
than some other interest rate, he 
would indeed be bold who be- 
lieved that he could determine the 
prover true interest rate by any 
statistical process either at any 
particular time or as an average 
for a particular period. Because | 
of cyclical variations in trade and | 
production. and for other reasons, ! 
it is probable that the natural or 


/nature of the influence of money 





true interest rate must be con- 
ceived to be a rate which reflects 
a combination of influences, some 
of a temporary nature and others 
of longer term; and it is probable 
that actual money rates tend to 
fluctuate around the true interest 
rates under usual conditions. Un- 
der abnormal circumstances actual 
rates may for a long time be very 
different from true rates. 

The level of actual interest rates 
has a bearing on the existing valu- 
ation of capital assets. If such 
rates are low enough for a long 
enough period of time, it is con- 
ceivable that the market value of 
capital assets, which is much 
greater than the value of any 
year’s production and trade, may 
become grossly inflated. 

Interest rates also have a bear- 
ing on profits, because the ability 
to borrow cheaply may lead to 
such over-expansion of plant by 
borrowing as to reduce the whole 
profit level, or difficulty in bor- 
rowing, because of high rates, may 
inordinately restrain expansion 
and tend to make necessary a 
wider margin of profit. 

Interest rates may have a bear- 
ing on commodity prices. Low 
rates may stimulate the borrowing 
of excessive sums to buy inven- 
tories on a speculative basis, and 
thus cause price and wages to ad- 
vance. High rates may at times 
restrain price rises or tend to 
cause them to go lower. 


Money rates, therefore, exert a 
powerful influence on many eco- 
nomic interrelationships, of which 
we have mentioned only a few in 
a very incomplete and imperfect 
manner. Experience has amply 
shown that none of these in- 
fluences can be precisely evalu- 
ated, especially in advance. None 
of these influences is a constant, 
and money rates are only one in- 
fluence among many affecting the 
business situation. Much think- 





ing concerning monetary matters 
tends to be over-simplified and 
unrealistic, either because it gives 
too little weight to the variable 


rates, or because it fails to give 
due weight to other factors in the 
business situation. It is clear 
enough that a centralized effort to 
direct the course of money rates 
according to any theory which at- 
tempts thereby to manage the 
level of commodity prices or the 
degree of business activity in spe- 
cif.c terms and at specific times, 
partakes of the nature of other 
attempts to run the price level, 
the wage level. or other economic 
factors according to the ideas 
which some limited group feels 
for one reason or another to be 
desirable, rather than to permit 
money rates to express natural 
forces which are in turn the ex- 
pression of complicated personal 
desires of people acting as indi- 
viduals. Although such a cen- 
tralized effort to run money rates 
may be useful for financing the 
war, or in special emergencies for 
the purpose of mitigating gross 
and obvious forms of maladjust- 
ment or distortion of economic 
interrelationships, it is virtually 
certain that it will not succeed 
over a period in normal or usual 
times, but will serve rather to dis- 
tort normal economic or business 
interrelationships, because it nec- 
essarily connotes the exertion of 
influences the effects of which 
cannot be accurately measured or 
forecast, and because the tool is 
not a good one for the job. 

Even when applied to the gross 
maladjustments of the 1930s, such 
measures did not work very well. 





So far as one not a member of | 
the inner circle on monetary af- | 
fairs can ascertain, no specific | 
limit in principle or theory then | 
existed to the extent to which the | 
aggregate volume of bank deposits | 
and currency in circulation were | 
to be increased by governmental | 
deficit financing, unless perhaps 
the appearance of a rise in the 
general price level, so strong as 
to be definitely inflationary, was 
conceived by the inner circle to 
set the limit. and call for a re- 
versal of policy; or unless some 
preconceived incréase in the de- 





gree of business activity, or a 
combination of both, was to be 
the signal that the limit had been 
reached. No outsider knew for 
sure, and perhaps even the inner 
circle had no clear or well formu- 
lated idea of any limits. The poli- 
cies pursued appear to have re- 
sulted in an increase in the 
aggregate volume of bank depos- 
its and currency in circulation 
which was greater than the pro- 
jected long-term rate of growth 
of such aggregate in the past years 
subsequent to the first world war, 
and also greater than a similar 
projection of the long-term rate 
of growth of trade and production. 
This aggregate was, therefore, ex- 
panded somewhat out of relation 
to what might be considered a 
reasonable conception of their 
proper long-term growth. Conse- 
quently, bank deposits turned over 
at an abnormally low rate. 


Trade and production did not 
respond to these monetary acts 
fully. All of the reasons may not 
be fully ascertainable, but some of 
them were the following: 


1. The absence of any well un- 
derstood limits to the con- 
tinuation of deficit financing 
and the expansion of the ag- 
gregate volume of deposits 
and currency created uncer- 
tainty in the minds of busi- 
ness men. They felt that 
they could not tell what the 
future held forth and plan 
properly for it. This uncer- 
tainty found expression in 
the speed and degree of the 
sudden recession of late 1937 
and early 1938, a period dur- 
ing which many strong com- 
panies lost money for the 
first time in the whole de- 
pression of the 1930s. 


. A collateral effect of relief 
measures, make-work pro- 
jects, labor policies, and in- 
creasing governmental debts, 
invoked with the right hand, 
was the imposition with the 
left hand of increased penal- 
ties on business success in 
the form of greatly in- 
creased graduated taxation. 
Although the absolute levels 
of such new penalties and 
added costs were in them- 
selves restraining factors, the 
absence of any visible limits 
to their still further expan- 
sion was still more restric- 
tive. 


. The actual incidence of the 
expenditures made by gov- 
ernment, and the persons who 
received the money, both on 
the original and subsequent 
turnovers thereof, were dif- 
ferent than they would have 
been had the expenditures 
arisen from normal trade re- 
covery. Such expenditures 
were less likely to represent 
the resumption of activity at 
economically strategic points 
than corresponding expendi- 
tures arising from _ private 
activities. 


. The expenditures were very 
generally made for enter- 
prises which were in whole 
or in part free of taxation, 
and which were seldom de- 
signed to operate on a fully 
self-sustaining basis when all 
costs, including an allowance 
in lieu of taxation, were con- 
sidered. They frequently 
caused the removal of private 
property from the tax rolls. 
and the burden of the loss of 
taxes was thrown back on 
other property owners. In a 
word, some sort of subsidy. 
direct or indirect, was in- 
volved, and consequently, 
they tended to add to the 
general overhead burden of 
government instead of mak- 
ing a contribution to it. 
Thus they tended towards an 
ever ascending spiral of defi- 
cits, governmental overhead 
burden, and tax penalties. 
Some government projects 
competed directly or indi- 
rectly with private enter- 
prise. 
. Some were constructed under 
regulations which established 


rates of pay or other condi- 
tions out of line. with local 
conditions. 


It is reasonably clear that meas- 
ures of this sort which do not re- 
sult from a careful consideration 
of practical detail, as well as of 
general theory, are not likely to 
produce very effective results. 


_ The use of governmental pro- 
jects to stimulate business in de- 
pressions may enjoy limited suc- 
cess at times in the future, but 
they will be a really effective 
stimulant only if they meet the 
following conditions: 


Bi They do not compete with 
private business and discour- 
age its expansion. 


. They supply a service for 
which a toll or other direct 
charge can be made which 
enable them, not only to 
carry all costs which private 
enterprises commonly bear 
other than taxes, but also to 
make payments to the gov- 
ernment in lieu of the taxes 
which a private enterprise 
would pay, and something by 
way of a profit to the gov- 
ernment, as a contribution to 
the general governmental 
war and other overhead, thus 
reducing rather than increas- 
ing the penalties on private 
industrial success. 


. They are so designed with 
respect to many other details 
as to contribute to normalcy 
rather than to create condi- 
tions which are untenable in 
the future, unnatural, or un- 
economic. 


Projects which do not fulfill 
these requirements add to the 
general overhead of government, 
and contribute to the establish- 
ment of unnatural economic in- 
terrelationships. The projects 
which can fulfill these require- 
ments are limited in number, but 
they do exist. Toll express high- 
ways and toll bridges are notable 
examples of projects which could 
be set up to meet these require- 
ments. Housing projects could be 
redesigned to meet them. 

There are unavoidable construc- 
tion activities of government 
which are paid for by way of the 
general overhead, but which 
might conceivably be timed in 
part in such manner as to be of 
assistance in recovery from de- 
pression, but experience seems to 
indicate that the timing will not 
be notably satisfactory. Expendi- 
tures which may be necessary to 
keep body and soul together un- 
der especially adverse conditions 
will add to the general overhead, 
and cannot be honestly alleged to 
be effective business stimulants. 
They must rather be justified on 
humanitarian grounds, and re- 
garded as a necessary burden. It 
is always customary to cite the in- 
direct benefits attributable to gov- 
ernmental enterprises as a justi- 
fication for them. There are also 
indirect benefits from enterprises 
which directly carry themselves, 
public and private, and from all 
production activities. When we 
get into the realm of indirect 
gains, we are too far from the di- 
rect and tangible results which 
alone are effective stimulants to 
the upward movement of the busi- 
ness cycle. 

Just as the character of the gov- 
ernment projects which will be 
really effective business stimu- 
lants is limited by practical con- 
siderations of their actual applica- 
tion in real life, so. too. the realis- 
tic effectiveness of deficit financ- 
ing and low money rates is lim- 
ited. If such financing results in 
an undue increase in govern- 
mental borrowing, in the distor- 
tion of the relationship between 
the aggregate volume of deposits 
and. currency in circulation to 
other factors, in the distortion of 
capital values to other conditions, 
in a spiral of ever-increasing gov- 
ernmental overhead expense and 
penalties on success, and, perhaps, 
in the distortion of other economic 
factors, then it will do more harm 
than good. On the other hand, a 
few moderate deficits in years of 
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especial adversity will not be 
harmful. ew 
As we have previously indi- 


cated, the success of the measures 
taken to stimulate business in the 
1930s was far from outstanding. 
Throughout the entire decade, 
business never showed sufficient 
vitality to produce even a normal 
demand for capital, and it was the 
only decade in our history in 
which our aggregate production 
showed no appreciable net gain, 
even if the most optimistic re- 
vised indices are used. To some 
extent at least this was an after- 
math of the policies of the 1920s. 
But it seems clear enough that the 
policies of neither period were 
ideal. In both, we operated the 
money system according to the- 
ories very different from those 
behind the gold standard, and very 
largely according to the course of 
commodity prices and the degree 
of business activity. The relations 
among the aggregate volume of 
bank deposits and currency 1n cir- 
culation, money rates, commodity | 
prices, and the degree of business _ 
activity are obviously not clear, 
definite, fixed and uniform. They 
are variables. An attempt to gov- 
ern specifically such _ sensitive, 
volatile, and rapidy moving busi- | 
ness factors as prices and the de-| 
gree of business activity by in- 
fluencing the course of such a. 
slow factor as the aggregate vol-| 
ume of bank deposits ana currency | 
in circulation through money. 
rates, or through money rates and | 
deficit financing, is obviously 
doomed to failure at the start. A 
principal result of these abortive | 
efforts to do the impossible was. 
very naturally the creation of dis- | 
tortion within the money system | 
itself and in its relation to other | 
factors. This distortion fn turn 
communicated itself to other fac-_ 
tors, and found expression in the 
1920s in a gross distortion of cap- | 
ital values, and the creation of 
vast amounts of unsound credit, 
against them. Not only security | 
values, but the values of real es- | 
tate and other capital assets were 
affected. Over-optimistic credits. 
were also created in the foreign 
field. The readjustment of these | 
abnormalities was very painful. | 
In the late 1930s the aggregate 
volume of bank deposits and cur- | 
rency in circulation was again | 
distorted on the high side, this 
time by the abnormal creation of 
governmental credits. Such cred-| 
its having been of a less volatile 
mature than the credits created 
_against capital values in the 1920s, 
,and war having come along, we 
;cannot say on the basis of the 
‘subsequent history of this par-| 
| ticular period, what the ultimate | 
‘result of this development would | 
jhave been had peace continued, 
but it is a safe inference from 
‘many other historical precedents | 
that if any end to the constant 
additions to penalties on success | 
could have been seen, business 
activity and prices would ulti- 
mately have advanced in a strong 
and disorderly manner, in part 
upon the basis of new borrowings, 
and in part upon the basis of a. 
mere resumption of a norm?! rete | 
of turnover of the abnormal vol-| 
ume of bank devosits then already | 
created. It is also a safe inference | 
from historical precedent that a 
disorderly advance will be fol-| 
lowed by a disorderly recession. | 
These policies would. therefore. 
have sent us around the same old. 
circle of uns and downs, but in! 
intensified degree. 
The net conclusic> from these 
observations of the lim'‘tations of | 
present financial policies and 
those of the 1920s and the 1930s. 
is that the vre-1914 gold standard 
produced better results on the 
whole in peace times than the 








managed money theories of later | 


' date, in spite of the fact that it 


. It unconsciously 


post high point of the cycle de- 
mand for credit and, therefore, at 
times produced money panics of 
short duration, and in spite of the | 
fact that the gold reserve did not 
grow in exact correlation with the 
average rate of growth of trade. 
and production, and consequently 
appeared at times to exert minor 
restrictive 
stimulative influences. Subject to | 
these minor qualif.cationas which | 
are capable of easy correction, its | 
fundamental concepts were deeper | 
and more 
realities of life in peace time than 
were the 
‘fundamental concepts, as I inter- 
pret them, were as follows: 


1. The existence of a monetary | 


or moderately over- 


in accord with the 


Jater policies. These 


gold base which grows by 
small annual increments. As 
noted above, the growth of 
this base was not correlated 
exactly with the average long 
rate of growth of trade and 
production, but was influ- 


enced by the rate of discov- | 


ery of gold and the use of 
gold in the arts. Neverthe- 
less, it provided well under- 
stood limits to both expan- 


sion and contraction of credit. | 


It was known that annual 


that altogether inordinate 
changes during any short pe- 
riod, or even over the years, 
were most unlikely. 


| 
| 
‘ 
j 
| 


Conse- | 


times more satisfactory, and based 
upon a deeper and fuller consid- 
eration ot realities than the peace 
time policies of later years. The 
defects of the system for peace 
| time use were merely (1) that 
the growth of the basic gold re- 
serve was left to chance, and was, 
therefore, subject to the unpre- 
dictable, though not radical, in- 
fluence of changes in the rate of 
gold discoveries, and (2) a lack 
of flexibility in the matter of 
meeting the peak demands for 
credit and currency which arise 
for a short time after the business 
cycle begins to turn down from 
'a peak—a defect which produced 
money panics of short duration 
from time to time, less damaging, 
however, than the bank troubles 
of 1930s. Even the first defect was 
less disturbing than the errors of 
policy in the 1920s and 1930s and 
neither of these defects of the old 
gold standard system is insuper- 
able. Our gold reserve could be 
segregated into two categories, 
_one of which would serve as the 
reserve base of the domestic bank 


| deposit and currency structure; | 


and the other as a pool of gold 


from which annual increments 


/ could be made consciously to that 


| portion of the gold which would 


|serve as the reserve base, and | 
_from which gold exports 
other withdrawals would be made, 
'and to which gold imports, new 


production and other payments 
of gold would be added. 


out an arrangement, whereby pa- 


tuted in part for gold in that 


serve as the reserve base of the 


quently, it provided a basis} domestic bank deposit and cur- 


for forecasting and inspired 
confidence. 


. It provided a means by which 


minor maladjustments in in- 


/rency structure, so that this re- 
| serve base could be kept growing 


in accordance with the average 


|long term rate of growth in our 


ternational accounts could be| trade and production for an in- 


settled without the extension 
of credit. 


. It provided a means by which 


the prices of international 
commodities, and the condi- 
tions of their production in 
various countries could be 
kept in reasonable alignment. 


r recognized 
the limitations of the accom- 
plishments possible in peace 


vided for more or less auto- 
matic easing of money rates 
in inactive periods, and for 
more or less automatic firm- 
ing of them in the event of 
over expansion of current 
credits, but it did not seek to 
govern prices or the degree 
of business activity in speci- 
fic terms at specific times— 
that is to do what it is im- 
possible to do by means of 
any monetary management. 
Consequently it had a rather 
higher degree of success in 
avoiding distortion within 
the money system than our 
later policies. Reactions were 
consequently of shorter dur- 
ation and less severe, when 
the old gold standard system 
was in operation. 


-. It also unconsciously gave 


some recognition to the exist- 
ence of a true or natural 
level of interest rates. It did 
this none too perfectly, but, 
nevertheless, far better than 
policies which distort the 
aggregate volume of bank de- 
posits and currency in cir- 
culation, and the level of 
interest rates pending the 
development of certain pre- 
conceived vrice changes, or 
the attainment of a specific 
degree of business activity. 
or some combination of the 
two, which are to be ascer- 
tained in quantitative terms 
by no known or clearly un- 
derstood standards or prin- 
ciples. and which disregard 
all influences of money rates 


upon other factors such as 
their influence upon savings 
and capital values. 


Upon the whole, the pre-1914 gold l 


was too inflexible to meet the standard was for ordinary peace 


| definite period irrespective of the 


actual rate of gold discoveries; or 
| if such discoveries were too large 
.a portion thereof could be added 
| to the non-reserve or depositary 
| gold fund for an indefinite veriod. 
| By the use of a uniform and low 
' banks, the supply of gold would 
| be found adequate to inaugurate 
}and continue operation of this 


‘ | system. Reserve policy would then 
times by any money manage- | 
ment. That is to say, it pro- | 


be expected to keep the depart- | 


ures of the line of growth of the 
volume of member bank reserves 
from the line of growth of the 
reserve gold base within reason- 
able limits. This set-up would 
also give a greater degree of flex- 
ibility in the matter of gold 
exports and imports, which could 
take place in the period of read- 
justment after the war without 
disturbing the course of domestic 
money policy. 

The second defect of the old 
gold standard system as operated 
in this country—the lack of flexi- 
bility to meet post peak special 
demands for credit would be cared 
for by the present rediscount and 
open market provisions. 

We would then have the old 


gold standard system scientifically 
redesigned, and connoting mone- 





tary policies based on broader, 
| sounder, and more basic consid- 
| erations than those followed in 
| the years of peace since the first 
World War. It would not seek to 
govern the degree of business ac- 
tivity or the course of commodity 
| prices specifically—which is be- 
| yond the capacity of any monetary 
system. But it would seek to 
_avoid distortion within the mone- 
| tary system itself, particularly in 
the following respects: 


1. In the aggregate volume of 
bank deposits and currency 
in circulation, or quantitative 


| 


distortion in monetary fac- | 


tors in relation to the long 
term rate of growth of trade 
| and production. 


_ 2. In the quality and amounts 
of credit extended for vari- 
ous purposes, by better edu- 
cation of bank management, 
| but not by centralized con- 
trol—that is to avoid quali- 
tative distortion of the money 
system. 


and | 


| 


It is a} 2 , 
| relatively simple matter to work measure would by any 


changes would be small, and! 


portion of the gold which would | those problems would still 


| 


| reserve requirement for member | 


3. In the relation of money 
rates to factors other than the 
degree of business activity 
and commodity prices. 


provide a means by which 
true interest rates could ex- 
press themselves, thus avoid- 
ing distortion in the valuation 
of capital assets, the rate of 


saving and other economic | 


relations. The feature would 
be a natural corollary of 1. 
and 2. 

It is, 
neither the revised gold standard 
system nor any other well con- 
|ceived money system or policy 
can operate effectively 


| ciently 
control, so that the exigencies of 
government finance do not upset 
it. It is also necessary to point 
out that the system outlined 
would involve undertaking the 
|Stabilization of the gold supply 
used as the reserve base of the 
domestic bank deposit and cur- 
rency structure, which might tend 
in time to produce some stabili- 


other countries. Helpful as would 
be the additional flexibility. 
which the system would provide 


could be made without disturbing 
the domestic monetary situation. 
|it cannot be said that this single 
means 
solve all the collateral problems 


| 
| 


; ‘- | of international finance after the 
per could, if necessary, be substi- | 


|war. In spite of this increased 
flexibility, the broader aspects of 
re- 


main. Some ideas on these inter- 


‘national problems have been in 


other articles in the “Chronicle.” 
In addition to the means previ- 


|ously suggested for maintaining 


|'a degree of order in the solution 
_of these broader problems, it is 


| believed that the increased ability 


| to export and import gold without | 


|domestic disturbance could be 
| positively used to good advantage 
|in bringing about more orderly 
conditions in the world, but it 
' should not be used without regard 
to reasonable limitations to be 
/imposed by policies with respect 
to international credits and other 
aspects of our international deal- 
‘ings. It is presumed that we 
' would take care through these 
other controls that in providing 
flexibility in the international 
gold supply during the period of 
post-war readjustment, we did not 
either take in everyone else’s gold 
in exchange for our merchandise, 
or deplete our aggregate gold 
supply beyond all reason. 

The monetary set-up and policy 
suggested herein were once put 
forth in printed form in a pam- 
phlet under the title ““Proposal for 
a Two Fund Gold System”, which 
encompassed many more details 
than are covered herein. Criti- 
cism indicated the conceptions 
stated therein and herein were 
thought by many to connote a 
merely statistical or arithmetical 
administration of monetary pol- 
icy, even though it was made 
abundantly clear in the pamphlet 
that this was not so. It cannot 
be claimed that giving primary 
weight in reasonably normal 
peace times to the rate of growth 
of bank reserves, and endeavoring 
to produce over a period a reason- 
able coordination of the rate of 
growth of such reserves with the 
long term rate of growth of our 
trade and production, rather than 
governing reserves so extensively 
by the current temporary course 
of commodity prices and business 
activity necessarily involves a 
mere statistical or arithmetic av- 
proach to money policy. Naturally 
after an era of war time infla- 
tion one would not expect to be- 
gin with a pre-war base, but with 
one which reflected the current 
situation. Nor can one say that 
| in considering whether the growth 
|in bank reserves was reasonably 
/in accord with the long term rate 
|of growth of trade and industry, 
no consideration should be given 


‘changes in habits or customs, or 
any other factors, if any, which 





That | 


' 


is to say, it would seek to) 


of course, obvious that! 


unless | © . . - 
government finances are suffi- | highest skill, experience and judg- 


in balance and _ under! 


might permanently change the 
usual relation of the volume of 
'bank deposits and currency in 


circulation to the volume of trade 
and business. Nor does the ex- 
pression of these thoughts as to 


| money policy in broader language, 


as the principle of avoiding quali- 
| tative and quantitative distortion 
within the money system, connote _ 
a final determination of money 
rates or the volume of member 
bank reserves by any purely sta- 
tistical or arithmetical process. 
Lord Keynes has well said that 
economics is an art not a science. 
|The conversion of the principles 


'set forth into specific terms of 


concrete action would require the 


ment, if it is to be well done. The 
|objective is not to preclude con- 
sideration of any of the economic 


| evidence or influences which have 
| been used in connection with the 
|formulation of money policy in 
ithe past, or to set forth a single 
| simple formula by which all prob- 


'lems of the future may be solved, 
| but rather to reorient and read- 
just the relative weights which 


zation of gold as a reserve base for | have been assigned to various 


| considerations in the past, in order 
to attain better overall results, 


‘and to avoid the danger of pro- 


with respect to the size of the|@ucing general economic disturb- 
gold exports and imports which | @nce rather than mitigating it. It 


must be self-evident that even the 
policies suggested herein may at 
times be impossible to carry out 
/perfectly. The avoidance of ex- 
treme qualitative distortion might, 
for example, make some slight 
departure from the objective of 
avoiding quantitative distortion 
necessary in the direction of re- 
stricting credit more firmly for the 
moment than would otherwise be 
the case. But such difficulties 
should be easily met with a little 
common sense in the application of 
the principles set forth. Nor was 
it meant to infer that the specific 
detailed machinery suggested in 
the pamphiet was necessarily the 
| best that anyone could devise to 
attain the same objectives. If 
they can be attained in a better 
| way, that is all to the good. The 
/main point is to avoid distortion 
'of the money machinery by at- 
'tempting to use it for purposes for 
|'which it cannot be successfully 
'used, or by operating it accord- 
|ing to theories which fail to give 
i'due weight to all the direct and 
indirect effects of monetary ac- 





| tions, and to devise changes which 


'will facilitate the attainment of 
| this objective. 

| It is almost self-evident from 
‘the record that the course of 
‘monetary policy in the peace 
‘times following the first world 
| war was not ideal, and that it con- 
centrated its attention too ex- 
clusively upon unattainable tem- 
porary objectives, because it 
sought to govern the course of 
business activity and commodity 
prices, which are volatile, through 
its influence on the volume of 
member bank reserves, which is a 
slowly moving affair, the course 
of which is generally gradually 
upwards, and which can be moved 
upward with ease, but can be very 
much contracted only with dis- 
_turbing results. It may well be that 
‘those who governed money poli- 
‘cies during those periods will deny 
‘that they sought to govern the 
course of commodity prices or the 
‘degree of business activity by 
‘such means. But they cannot 
‘deny that they governed their 
-own monetary actions chiefly by 
these two co»siderations, which 
amounts to the same thing in 
/practice, and is only a play on 
|words. Fundamental policy to be 
/successful over a longer period 
‘must be based upon a broader, 
deeper, and more realistic con- 
sideration of the practical possi- 
| bilities of the influences of mone- 
‘tary factors, than the temporary 
and immediate course of commod- 
ity prices and business activity 
alone. The gold standard system 
in the pre-1914 era, in spite of its 
limited defects, was based upon 
such considerations, and its de- 
fects can be easily removed, so 


far as peace-time operation is 
concerned, in the manner herein 
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industrial Activity Continued Slight Decline 
In July Federal Reserve Board Reports RE PQORTER’S 


The Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System in its 


summary of general business and 


financial conditions in the United | 


States, based on statistics for July and first half of August, stated 
on Aug. 26 that: “Industrial production and employment declined 


slightly further in July. 
continued to show little change, 
somewhat,” said the Board’s an- 
nouncement, which went on to 


y: 
“Output at factories and mines 


continued to decline slightly in'| 


July and the Board’s seasonally 
adjusted index was 233% of the 
1935-39 average as compared with 


235 in June. The decrease in in-. 


dustrial production largely re- 
flected small declines in a number 
of industries due to continued 


minor readjustments in the muni- | 
tions program and to manpower | 


shortages. 
“Output of steel and of nonfer- 
rous 


20% below the high levels of. last 
autumn. 
tivity in transportation equipment 
industries reflected partly the in- 
direct effects of manpower short- 
ages in foundries and continued 


reedjustments in the shipbuilding | 
In August | 


and aircraft industries. 
a cutback in aircraft production 


was announced which was expect- | 


ed to result in the immediate re- 
lease of 20,000 aircraft workers 


and the gradual release of 100,000 | 
more during the balance of this) 


year. 
“Production of manufactured 
dairy products and meats, after 
allowance for seasonal 
was maintained in July while out- 
put of other food products de- 
clined slightly. Cotton consump- 
tion showed little change from 
the rate of the last two months. 
Activity in the rubber products 
industry continued to decline 


slightly in. July and supplies of | 


heavy truck and bus tires avail- 
able for civilians during the third 
quarter were substantially below 
estimated needs. Output of chem- 


icals likewise continued to decline | 


slightly. 

“Crude petroleum output and 
metal mining were maintained in 
large volume during July. Coal 
production dropped 5% from the 
level of the- preceding month, but 


for the year through Aug. 12 was) 
approximately 8% above the cor- | 
responding period of last year, re- | 


flecting uninterrupted operations, 
longer working hours, and a great 
expansion of strip mining. 

“So far this year the value of 
construction contracts awarded, as 
reported by the F. W. Dodge Corp. 
for 37 States, has fluctuated 
around 160 million dollars a 
month—the lowest level since 
early 1935. 

Distribution 

‘Department store sales declined 
considerably less than is usual in 
July, and have continued in Au- 
gust at a higher level than a year 
ago. 

“Freight carloadings continued 
to rise in July and were main- 


tained at a high-level during the, 


first two weeks in August. There 
were considerable increases in 
shipments of grain, forest prod- 
uets, and miscellaneous freight, 
offset partly by a small decrease 
in coal shipments. 


Agriculture 


“Dry weather during July in| 
the East Central area has reduced | 
somewhat national prospects for | 
Aggre- | 


corn, hay, and potatoes. > 
gate crop production, however, is 








indicated. Under such a system, 


we would in the worst eventuality | 


be virtually certain to avoid rad- 
ical monetary distortion, since the 
avoidance of such distortion would 
be its first objective, and all 
changes at any time made in the 
monetary base would be small and 
gradual. This in. itself would 
establish a high degree of confi- 
dence in our business future and 
would be helpful. It would, there- 


fore, represent a distinct forward | 
step. 





© 


metals declined further in} 
Juiy to levels respectively 8% and. 


A small decrease in ac- | 


change, | 


Wholesale commodity prices generally 


while the cost of living increased 








likely to exceed last year by 5%, 
reflecting chiefly a record wheat 
crop 35% larger than last year. 

“Total production of all feed 
grains is estimated at 112 million 
tons compared with 115 million 
‘tons produced in 1943. While hay 
production, except in the drought 
areas, has been large, it will pro- | 
vide a smaller supply per animal 
unit than has been available in 
any of the last six years. 

“Crop prospects for most fruits 
‘and vegetables, except potatoes, 
/are better than last year. Tobacco 
production is indicated as being 
above average and cotton yields 
i'may be good as dry weather has 
held the bollweevil in check. 


Bank Credit 


“In the five weeks following , 
ithe close of the Fifth War Loan 
| Drive, loans by banks for purehas- 
ing and carrying U. S. Govern- 
ment securities declined sharply; | 
calls on war loan deposits and 
subsequent Treasury expenditures 
increased adjusted demand de- 
posits and consequently required | 
reserves; the rapid outflow of cur- | 
‘'rency into circulation was re-| 
/newed, and excess reserves de- | 
_ clined. 

“In the five weeks from July 12 
‘through Aug. 16 loans to brokers 
{and dealers for purchasing and 
‘carrying Government securities 
i:declined 500 million dollars to 
‘about the pre-drive level. Loans 
'to others for purchasing and car- 
'rying Government securities de- 
‘clined about the same amount, but 


iare still considerably larger than 
‘before the drive. Commercial 
‘loans continued to show little 
' change. 

“Treasury war-loan balances at 
‘all depositaries declined in the 
‘five-week period by 2.7 billion 
| dollars. At weekly reporting 
|'banks, Government deposits fell 
| by 2.2 billion during the same pe- 
!riod and adjusted demand deposits 
increased by 1.4 billions. Time de- | 
posits continued the steady in-| 


crease that has been in progress | 


‘for more than a year. 

“Following a slackened rate of 
outflow during the war loan drive, 
currency renewed its rapid out- 
flow and in the next few weeks 
increased at a rate of about 500 
‘million dollars a month. The re- 
/sulting drain on bank reserves and | 
‘the increase in required reserves 
‘were met in part by purchases of 
Government securities by the Re- | 
‘serve Banks and in part by a de-| 
cline in excess reserves. 

“Weekly average excess reserves | 
of all member banks declined | 
‘about 300 million dollars from) 
their peak during the war loan | 
drive and amounted close to 1.1) 
billion dollars in mid-August. The | 





OUR 
REPORT 


One seldom hears any com- 
plaint when business in a given 
line is good, but then it is the 


exception which proves the rule, | 


to recall an old adage. Distribut- 
ers of new securities, from the un- | 
derwriters right on down through | 
to the smaller firms which do the | 
retailing, have not been too busy | 
through the summer months now | 


drawing to a close. 


And they haven’t been com- | 
plaining too much about the rela- | 
tive scarcity of new offerings par- | 
ticularly through the August hot 
spell. But now things are begin- | 
ning to look up and much busi- 


| ness, in the way of new securities, | 


is coming rapidly to a boil after a_| 


‘long sojourn on the back of the)! 


stove. 

This would be welcome news | 
erdinarily. The trouble, how- 
ever, is that too many of the 
near-term issues are “bunched” | 
closely together. Steck Ex- | 
change member firms are espe- | 
cially concerned, according to | 
current gossip, and are reported | 
to have approached Exchange 
officials to see what can be done | 
to relieve the situation. 


These firms operate under the) 
strict rules of the Exchange and | 
the Securities and Exchange Com- | 
mission as they relate to capital | 
employed, and it is likely that, 
participation in a group market-| 
ing one issue might tie up a suffi- | 
cient amount of their capital to 
keep them out of a participation 
in another undertaking at the 


same time. 


There is expectation in some 
quarters that the Exchange au- 
thorities may approach the SEC 
with a proposal that it act to 
“space out” the marketing of the 
potential new issues so as to avoid 
|} any such jam, since it is conceded 
generally that “all hands” are 
needed pretty much these days to 
carry through an undertaking. 


| 
| 
| 


Six Issues in Two Days 
As things now stand, the new | 


|/' many conflicting pressures in a 


Tomorrow’s Markets 


Walter Whyte | 


Savs | 


(Continued from page 886) 
glasses, the view is bullish | 
Tape action confirms this 
practically all the way. Car- 
rying this observation to its 
logical conclusion, there is 
nothing to do but to buy. 
course, buying cannot be in- 
discriminate. For even if the 
market looks higher there are 
still plenty of stocks which 
show nothing or lower prices. 





Last week readers were 
told that the Dow industrials, 
then 149, would react to about 
147 and then turn up again. 
Specifically, this was trans- 


Ayres Cites Problems 
Of Industry Involved 
in Reconversion 


(Continued from page 883) 
pleted articles. There will be 





part war-time and part peace- 
time business economy. 

“These small beginnings of the 
reconversion of industry for 
peace-time production came into 
being only after a series of bitter 
controversies in Washington. The 
War and Navy Departments 
fought a long and losing battle 
against permitting even the be- 
ginnings of reconversion at this 
| time. The stubborn tenacity with 
‘which the military services op- 
| posed any relaxation of controls 
| emphasizes once more the neces- 
| sity of having in this country in 
| time of war a strong civilian 
| agency like the War Production’ 
| Board which can mediate be- 
‘tween the long-term peace re- 


| 





lat 





| guirements of the nation and the 


| short-term imperatives of the 


| War.” 





| In New Quarters 
George R. Cooley & Co., Inc. 


issue calendar calls for the sale! announce the removal of their of- 

in open competition of six issues fices to 52 William Street, New 

in two days early next month, ; York City. The telephone number, 

namely September 11 and 12. | Whitehall 4-3990, will remain un- 
Since it takes several days to changed. 

clear through the Securities and | 


Exchange Commission, after a | . . 
syndicate has successfully bid in | Trend Of Rail Earnings 


a deal and, since participants in |_ McLaughlin, Baird & Reuss, 1 
the winning syndicate must go | Wall Street, New York City, have 
“firm” on their share, capital in- | Prepared an interesting discussion 
volved would be tied up in the entitled “Interpretation of Nar- 
interim. ‘rowing Trend of gee Earnings 
Decline.” Copies of this discus- 
The largest of these undertak- | — 3 - 
ings is that involving $100,000,000 | 108 May be had from the firm 
of refunders on which the Great, es oe . 
tho paige rg will receive’ bonds. Marketing is now sched- 


On th daw tea-c _ | uled for next Thursday. 
cut Light gg tee A Co conn Meanwhile on Wednesday Bir- 


‘ ; “ 'mingham Electric Co. will open 
$10,000,000 of first and refunding | ming . 
3s, due 1974; Pillsbury. Flour wil} | bids for $10,000,000 new 30-year 


market an issue of $7,500,000 and | first mortgage bonds to provide 











for retirement of a similar amount 


rate of decline was about the same | Empire District Electric will sell 
be reserve city and at county | $10,600,000 of bonds and 350,000) 


banks.” | shares of common stock, the lat- | 
sre: iter now held by Cities Service | 
Editor’s Note: The Reserve | Power & Light Co. 

| Board’s statistical indexes of busi- | Next Week Busy Period 


i\ness activity during July was) 
lsiven in Section 3 of today’s! In advance of the foregoing 


of outstanding 412s, and Western 


. Tuesday. 


Union Telegraph’s $24.600.000 re- 
financing will be on schedule on 


Commonwealth Edison Co. 


Spade work is reported well 
along on the huge refinancing 


“Chronicle”, on page 972). ' period, next week holds promise | 





Bright Possibilities 
| Giant Portland Cement is a. 
low-priced stock in an industry | 
'with a bright future and offers in- | 
teresting possibilities, according | 
to a circular prepared by Lerner | 
& Co., 10 Post Office Square, 
Boston, Mass. Copies of this cir- 
cular may be had from Lerner & 
‘Co. upon request and also a cir- 
_cular on Riverside Cement class A 
| which the firm believes is an out- 
standing cement stock with a div- 





\idend arrearage. 


of a turnover well in excess of 
/$100,000,000 in face amount. 


The largest undertaking in that 
interval, that projected by 
mour & Co., presents one of those 


increasingly rare occasions when | 


the underwriters have acquired 
the securities involved through 
negotiation, rather than in com- 
petitive bidding. 

This offering involves $65.- 
000.000 of first morteage 314% 
series E, sinking fund bonds. 
due Sept. 1, 1964, which will 
yield the company funds, along 
with $10,000,000 of bank loans 
and general funds. for the re- 
tirerent of $76,365,000 of out- 
standing series B, C and D 


Ar- | 


program planned by the Com- 
/monwealth Edison Co. and its sub- 
sidiary, Public Service Co. of 
Northern Illinois. 

This shapes up es one of the 
largest projects under the Truth in 
Securities Act. and may run to 
more than $150,000,000. 

The companies are intrastate or- 
' ganizations, however, and unless 
the State Commission, or the SEC 

should order the business to open 
competition, it could as in the past 
turn out to be a negotiated deal. 

| Thus far no intimation has been 
forthcoming to indicate the atti- 
|tude of the company in the mat- 


lated into individual stocks 


that looked higher and on the 
reaction could be acquired 
without chasing. Well, dur- 
ing the past few days, the 


‘ average managed to go down 


to the figure previously men- 
tioned. One day on a low it 
even reached 146.50. But, 
despite the setback, the stocks 
recommended didn’t react in 
proportion. In fact, Bethle- 
hem, which I advised as a buy 
about 60, failed to get that 
low. Same thing was true 
for Crown Zellerbach, which 
was just under 20 last week. 
Purchase range was 18-1814, 
Low point, despite the reac- 
tion, was 19 and a low frac- 


tion. 


ke oe 


You are still long of Ben- 
dix, 3812, now about 43. Stop 
remains 35. Lockheed was 
bought at 17 (now 1714), 
stop 15. U.S. Steel came into 
the list at 5812, rallied across 
60 and is now back to about 
where you bought it. Posi- 
tion remains unchanged. Stop 
stands at 55. 


% ok 


_Allied Mills received its 
first recommendation here 
last week. It was to be 
bought between 291% and 
3042. During the past few 
days it sold down to 30. Stock 
seems on the verge of a good 
advance that should carry it 
up about five points. Stop in 
Allied Mills should be car- 
ried at 28. 


%* ad oe 


Rails and rail equipments 
plus some of the specialty 
steels are beginning to act as 
if they are headed for higher 
levels almost immediately. 

°K oe * 


Thursday. 

a = ’ , 
—Walter Whyte 
[The views expressed in this 


a 


article do not necessdrily at any 


More next 
4 


itime coincide with those of the 


Chronicle. They are presented as 
those of the author only.] 





LAMBORN & CO. 


99 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


SUGAR 


Exports—Imports—Futures 


Digby 4-2727 








Established 1856 


H. Hentz & Co. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
Commodity Exchange, Inc. 
Chicago Board of Trade 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
And other Exchanges 





N. Y. Cotton Exchange Bldg. 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


CHICAGO DETROIT PITTSBURGE 








| ter, although in the past, its busi- 


I}ness has been nevotiated directly | 


with its own bankers. 


GENEVA SWITZERLAND 
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DIVIDEND NOTICES | 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 





THE ATLANTIC REFINING CO. 


NUMBER | 
34 | 


PREFERRED 
DIVIDEND 





Ata meeting of the Board of Directors | 
held August 28, 1944, a dividend of | 
one doilar ($1) per share was declared | 
on the Cumulative Preferred Stock 
Convertible 4% Series A of the Com- 
pany, payable November 1, 1944, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business October 5, 1944. Checks will 


be mailed. W. M. O'CONNOR 


August 28, 1944 Secretary 





At a meeting of Directors held 
August 22, 1944 in London, it was 
decided to pay on September 30th 
Interim Dividend of Ten Pence for 
each One Pound of Ordinary Stock 
free of tax. Coupon No. 194 must 
be used for Dividend. 


All transfers received in order 
at Londen on or before August 
29th will be in time for payment 
of dividend to transferees. 


BRITISH-AMERICAN 
TOBACCO COMPANY, LIMITED 
ae 


CALUMET AND HECLA OCONSOLIDATED 
COPPER COMPAN 


Dividend No. 49 
A dividend of twenty cents ($0.20) per share 
will be paid on September 16, 1944, io holders 
of the outstanding Uapital Stock of the Calumet 
and Hecla Consolidated Copper Company of 
September 2 
Old 


record at the close of business 
1944. Checks will be mailed from the 
Colony Trust Company, Boston, Mass. 


J. H. ELLIOTT, Assistant Secretary. 
Boston, August 24, 1944. 


(Goren. Joesneens ist 


CORPORATION 
Common Stock, Dividend 





A quarterly dividend of 60 cents per share in 


cash has been declared on the Common Stock 
of COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST 
CORPORATION, payable October 1, 1944, 
to stockholders of record at the close of busi- 


ness September 9, 1944. The transfer books 


Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 
61 Broadway, New York 


August 29, 1944 


| 
| 
has declared quarterly dividend No. 94 


Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 
of One Dollar and Fifty Cents ($1.50) 
per share on the Common Stock of the 
Company, payable September 20, 1944, ' 
to common stockholders of record at the 
close of business September 8, 1944. 


W. C. KING, Secretary 

















UNION CARBIDE 

AND CARBON 

CORPORATION 
UCC) 


A cash dividend of Seventy-five cents 
(75¢) per share on the outstanding 
capital stock of this Corporation has 
been declared, payable October 2, 
1944, to stockholders of record at .he 
close of business September 1, 1944. 


ROBERT W. WHITE, Vice-President 


Realty Sales by Life 
Insurance Companies | 
In Past 12 Months 


More than $340,000,000 of real! 
estate has been sold by the U. S. 
life insurance companies in the 
past 12 months, according to the 
Institute of Life Insurance in a 
release made public on Aug. 29 
and which also said: 

“The properties now under con- 
tract of sale amount to $200,000,- 
000, making an aggregate of $540,- 
000,000 either sold outright or 
under contract of sale. Of this, 
$250,000,000 represents farm prop- 
erties and $290,000,000 urban 
properties, chiefly homes and 
apartment buildings. 


“This has reduced the three 














will not close. Checks will be mailed. 
JOHN I. SNYDER, Treasurer. 


billion dollars worth of real es- 
tate taken over by the life insur- 








August 24, 1944. 
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E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS 


QUPOND & COMPANY 


WitmINncTon, Dretaware: August 21, 1944 
The Board of Directors has declared this day a 
dividend of $1.1214 a share on the outstanding 
Preferred Stock, payable October 25, 1944, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business on 
October 10, 1944; also $1.25 a share, as the 
third “interim’’ dividend for 1944, on the out- 
standing Common Stock, payable September 14, 
dear to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on August 28, 1944. 


W. F. RASKOB, Secretary 











RE EIN LETTE DE LAT OE TTOLE. 


A. HOLLANDER & SON, INC. 


COMMON DIVIDEND 









A dividend of 25c per 
share on the com- 
mon stock has been 
declared payable September 15, 
1944, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on September 
5, 1944. Checks will be mailed. 


Newark, N. J. Albert J. Feldman 
August 28, 1944 Secretary 








THE TEXAS COMPANY 


@ 


A dividend of 50¢ per share or two per 
cent (2%) on par value of the shares 
of The Texas Company has been de- 
clared this day, payable on October 2, 
1944, to stockholders of record as shown 
by the books of the company. at the close 
of business on September 1, 1944. The 
stock transfer books will remain open. 

L. H. LINDEMAN 























168th Consecutive Dividend paid 
by The Texas Company and its 
predecessor. 








ance companies under distress 
conditions during the depression 
to present holdings of approxi- 
mately $950,000,000. The more 
than two billion dollars worth 
sold was largely rehabilitated and 
improved to community standards 
before being returned to individ- 
ual ownership.” 


Jac. Ducornau Joins 
White Hattier Sanford 


NEW ORLEANS, LA.—Jac. P. 
Ducournau has joined the part- 
nership of White, Hattier & San- 
ford, Whitney Building. Mr. Du- 
cournau has been in business as 
an individual, specializing in 
Louisiana and Mississippi munici- 
pal bonds, for many years. 





Public National Attractive 

Stock of the Public National 
Bank & Trust Co. of New York 
offers interesting possibilities for 
investment, according to a memo- 
randum issued by C. E. Unterberg 
& Co., 61 Broadway, New York 
City. Copies of this memorandum 
outlining the situation may be had 
upon request from C. E, VUuter- 
berg & Co. 








Interesting Canadians 

Charles King & Co., 61 Broad- 
way, New York City, members of 
the Toronto Stock Exchange, have 
prepared a list of interesting post- 
war equities in Canadian Gold 
Shares. The list of dividend pay- 
ers, and prospects in promising 











Sad 28, 1944 Treasurer 





‘areas may be had from the firm) 


upon request. 


‘US Piace In World Economy Topic 


Of Conference Series To Be Opened by NYU 


The Institute on Postwar Reconstruction at New York University 
will open a series of weekly conferences beginning September 27 on 


“America’s Place in the World Economy,” 
| director of the Institute, has announced. 


Dr. Arnold J. Zurcher, 


Among the economists, social scientists, and public officials who 
will participate in the conference are Dr. Herbert Feis, formerly con- 


sultant on economic problems in® 


the State Department and an au- 
thority on international finance; 
Dr. Corwin D. Edwards, expert on 
cartels, until recently attached to 
the State Department; Dr. John 
B. Condliffe, economist on the 





faculties of Yale University and 
the University of California and 
author of “Agenda for the Post- 
war World.” 

Also, Dr. Marcus Nadler, As- 
sistant Director of the Institute of 
International Finance; Harry D. 
White, head of the United States 
delegation at the Bretton Woods 
Conference and author of the 
“White Plan for Currency Stabil- 





ization;’ Dr. Henry Pratt Fair- 


That Lend-Lease aid to other 





child, population expert; and 
H. W. Chamberlin, former Mos- 
cow correspondent for the “‘Chris- 
tian Science Monitor” and author 
of many works on the Russian 
economic system. 

Individual meetings will con- 
sider such questions as America’s 
international economic policy, the 
future of the nation’s foreign 
trade, the investment of American 


capital abroad, the gold standard, | 


the possible use of stabilization 
funds and an international bank, 


immigration and world popula- | 


tion movements, and international 
cartels and private trade agree- 
ments. 


| Senators Say Lend-Lease Should End With War 


countries must be brought to an 


end at the close of the war, was the view expressed on Aug. 24 by 
top-ranking members of the Senate’s Foreign Relations Committee, 
said Associated Press dispatches from Washington on that day, which 


also had the following to say: 


Chairman Connally, Democrat,® 
| Texas, and Senator George, Demo- 


crat, Georgia, who piloted the 
lend-lease program to Senate pas- 
sage during his chairmanship of 
the comittee, shared belief that its 
use is limited strictly to military 
and defense measures. 

George said he thought the im- 
plications of President Roosevelt’s 
message yesterday submitting a 
quarterly lend-lease report to 
Congress was “exactly in accord 
with my concept of lend-lease.” 

“The underlying basis of the 
lend-lease program is the defense 
of this country providing for aid 
to those countries whose defense 
is vital to our own.” 





The President asserted that “un- 
til the unconditional surrender of 
both Japan and Germany,” the 
United States should continue 
lend-lease “on whatever scale is 
necessary to make the combined 
striking power of all the United 
Nations against our enemies as 
overwhelming and as effective as 
we can make it.” 

Without commenting on the 
President’s language, Connally 
told a reporter: 

“Lend-lease was a military and 
defense measure. When the war 
with Germany and Japan comes 
to an end, lend-lease should be 
terminated.” 


Gallup Poll Attack 
By Dem. Committee 


The Democratic National Com- 
mittee on Aug. 27, made an attack 
on the “validity” of the Gallup 
poll said a dispatch from the 
“Herald Tribune” Washington of- 
fice on Aug. 27, which added: 

The attack came as a surprise 
to Washington observers because | 
the Aug. 22 poll showed President 
Roosevelt leading in 28 States 
having 286 electoral votes and 
Governor Thomas E. Dewey in 20 
with 245 electoral votes. 


Ignoring the fact that the poll 
gave President Roosevelt the over- 
all lead, the national committee’s 
“weekly clip sheet’ took the poll 
to task because, according to the 
sheet, it showed that Mr. Dewey 
“is sweeping the Middle West, is 
vastly in the lead in the mountain 
States and has New York and 
Pennsylvania in the bag.” 


The national committee called 
it a “curious coincidence” that in 
Aug., 1936, the same poll showed 
Governor Alfred M. Landon lead- 
ing with “271 electoral votes 
against Roosevelt’s measly 259 
votes.” whereas Mr. Roosevelt 
won in Novmber in a landslide. 
It also castigated the poll for 
showing in August, 1940, that 
States with 304 votes “leaned” to- 








ward Wendell L. Willkie while 


only 227 “leaned” toward Mr. 
Roosevelt, whereas the November 
vote gave Mr. Roosevelt 449 elec- 
toral votes and Mr. Willkie 82. 

Referring to the poll’s manager 
as “the crystal ball prognostica- 
tor,’ the committee said: 

“Everybody is entitled to his 
own deduction as to the reason 
for this alleged scientific poll’s 
showing the Republicans always 
in the ascendancy — and a last- 
minute shift in the stories to 
bring them within shooting dis- 
tance of the ultimate result.” 

The New York World-Telegram 
of Aug. 28 stated that: 


Directors of the Gallup poll, de-| 


fending the validity of their poll 
against attacks by the Democratic 
National Committee, 
that experience had shown that 


criticism of the poll was to be ex-_| 
pected from either Republicans or | 


Democrats, “depending on which 
side our poll showed in the lead.” 


Pointing out that the Demo- 
cratic Committee had chosen to 
ignore President Roosevelt’s cur- 
rent ascendancy in the poll, the 


Gallup directors charged that the, 
Democrats had misread the re-| 

¢, Upon request. , 
last Wednesday, the report which | 
found the President leading in 28) 
States with 286 electoral votes, | 


sults of the latest Gallup repor 


said today) 


the lead in the Mountain States 
and with Pennsylvania and New 
York in the bag, the Gallup direc- 
tors, referring to their last 
Wednesday report, declared in a 
statement issued from their local 
editorial offices: 

“We should like to point out for” 
the record that our first pubr 
lished report on the 48 States, re- 
leased last Wednesday, showed 
President Roosevelt ahead. Also 
Mr. Dewey was not shown ‘vastly 


in the lead’ in the Mountain 
States. The poll put five of the 
eight Mountain States in Mn. 


Roosevelt’s column, three in Mr. 
Dewey’s. As for New York, the 
poll reported Mr. Dewey leading 
there with 52%. That is hardly 
‘in the bag’ for him. , 

“Moreover,” the statement 
stressed, “the poll showed Penn- 
sylvania leaning Democratic, not 
Republican as the Democratic 
Committee declares.” 

The Gallup statement was is- 
sued by its editorial offices here 
in the absence of Dr. George 
Gallup, who is in Canada. 








J. A. Krug Acting 
Chairman Of WPB 


Lieut. Commander J. A. Krug; 
was appointed on Aug. 25 by Pres- 
ident Roosevelt as Acting Chair- 
man of the War Production Board 
during Donald M. Nelson’s ab- 
sence in China. 

Mr. Krug was appointed head 
of the Power Branch of OPM in 
June, 1941, and held the same 
position with WPB until he be- 
came Deputy Director General 
and head of the Distribution Bu- 
reau in August, 1942. He was ap- 
pointed director of the Office of 
War Utilities in the early part of 
February, 1943, and later that 
month was also appointed Pro- 
gram Vice-Chairman, which posi- 
tions he held until April, 1944. He 
left the WPB to accept a commis- 

sion as Lieut. Commander in the 
United States Navy, where he was 
attached to the Office of the Un- 
der Secretary of the Navy. ' 





| Attractive Situations 


Durez Plastics & Chemicals and 
| Hotels Statler offer attractive pos- 
_sibilities according to descriptive 
'circulars issued by Doolittle, 
| Schoellkopf & Co., Liberty Bank 
| Building, Buffalo, N. Y., members 
of the New York Stock Exchange. 
Copies of these interesting circu- 
lars may be had from the firm 





Taxes And Reconversion ' 
Hirsch, Lilienthal & Co., 25 


against 245 electoral votes in 20) Broad St., N. Y. City, members of 
States for Gov. Thomas E. Dewey, the New York Stock Exchange 
his Republican Presidential rival.|;and other exchanges, have pre- 

In refutation of the Democratic) pared an -interesting study of 


Committee’s claims that the poll| taxes and reconversion. 


Copies 


had shown Gov. Dewey “Sweep- may be had from the firm upon 
ing the Middle West, vastly in request. 





Wall Street 


New York has a Canyon that’s narrow and deep, 
That’s just wide enough for one little jeep. ° 

Oh this was a cow path, old-timers will tell, 

A pasture and field with farmhouse and well! 

Then cattle were grazing, so quiet and still, 

No one was about on valley or hill. 

But all this is diffrent, the years brought a change, 
And thousands are rushing now over this range. 
From Jersey, from Newark, from Brooklyn, from Queens, 
Disgorged by the subway in colorful streams. 

While the walls of this canyon are towering high, 
It’s not scenic beauty that draws people nigh. 

It’s stocks and it’s bonds, it’s hectic trading— 

The bulls are still here, but the cows are fading! 
New York has its wolves and “The Street” has its bears, 
As you may find out when buying your shares! 

The farmer has left, but there’s still that old hick 
Will buy Brooklyn Bridge or any gold brick! 

The yachts and the cars and the once private trains 
Have gone for duration just like the planes 

That brought all those famous, those fabulous men, 
The tycoons to business again and again. 

So gone is the farmer from that winding street, 
Re-echoing now with thousands of feet. . 

While telephone bells and while buzzers jingle, 

The teletype ticks, their noises mingle. 

For this is the pulse-beat, the hum and the glow, 
The glamorous life that makes Wall Street go! 


—E. Roberts Langenau. 
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Calendar Of New Security Flotations 


OFFERINGS 
ARTLOOM CORPORATION has filed a 
registration statement for 1C0,000 shares 
of common stock ino par). Holders of 
common steck of record Aug. 28, 1944, are 
given the right to subscribe to the new 


common stock at $5 per share in the ratio 


of one share for each two shares then 
held. Rights will expire Sept. 11. Almost 
the entire net proceeds will be used to 
retire company's preferred stock 
which it is estimated will require approx- 


imately $470.233, any balance will be added 


to working capital. ftroud & Co. are un- 
derwriters. Filed Aug. 1, 1944. Details in 
*Chronicle Aug. 10, 1944. 

BUFFALO BOLT CQO. has filed a regis- 
ration statement for 141,054 hares ci 
common tock (par $1). Of the total! 
78.834 are to be sold for account of the 
company and 62,220 for account of certain 
stockholders. Company's proceeds will be 
used to augment working capital and for 
other corporate purposes Offered Aug 
28, 1944 by Van Alstyne, Noel & Co., 
Doolittle, Schoellikopf & Co., Hemphill, 
Noyes & Co. and Schoellkopf Hutton & 
Pomeroy, Inc. at $6 per share. 


| Stock 
| be 


} 


CARRIER CORP. has filed a registration } 


statement for 70,000 shares of cumulative 
preferred stock (par $50). Part of the 
proceeds wiil be applied to the retirement 
of $1,558.000 10-year 4%2° convertible 
Sinking fund debentures. Balance will be 
available for expenditures on plant or for 
other corporate purposes. Of the 70,000 
shares registered, 66,506 were offered to 
the holders of common stock of record 


Aug. 16 for subscription pro rata at the 
rate of 16 shares of preferred for each 
100 shares of common stock held. Sub- 
scriptions. rights expired Aug. 25. Em- 


ployees were offered not more than 10,000 
shares at the same price during the same 
period. Of the 70,000 shares offered 54,- 
196 shares were purchased by stockholders 
and 2,937 by employees. The balance 
(12,867 shares) were publicly offered Aug. 
29 at $50 per share by Harriman Ripley & 
Co., Inc., Hemphill, Noyes & Co., The First 
Boston Corp., Kebbon, McCormick & Co., 
Lehman Bros., Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fen- 
ner & Beane, Clark, Dodge & Co., East- 


man, Dillon & Co., Hornblower & Wecks, 
and W. E. Hutton & Co. Filed Aug. 2, 


1944. 


DERBY GAS & ELECTRIC CORP. has 


| principal 


(par $5). Of the proceeds $575 will 
used for additional working 
$100,060 for mechanization of factory oper- 
ations; $80,000 for readaptation of plant 
to peacetime operations. Van Alstyne, 
Noel & Co. are underwriters. Filed Aug. 
15, 1944. Details in ‘“‘Chronicle,’’ Aug. 24, 
1944. 


MONDAY, SEPT. 4 
THE MUTUAL TELEPHONE CO., HONO- 





tures at $12.50 to Oct. 
1946. and $17.50 to Oct. 
bentures will be 


1, 1947. De- 
convertible into common 


| stock on basis of 50 shares of common for 


capital; | 


each $1,000 debenture. + 
Address —- 8-8 Turks 
Providence 3, Rhode 
Business—The 
yarns. 
Offering—Ojiferin 
by amendment. 
Procecds—$1,500,000 of proceeds will be 


Head Building, 
Island. 
processing of synthetic 


o 
5 


price will be supplied 


used to purchase U. S. Government tax 
anticipation notes making general funds 
|of company available for expansion of 
consumer products business and other 


corporate needs. In event stock purchase 


| Warrants are exercised proceeds will also 


LULU, HAWAII, has filed a _ registration 
Statement for 100,000 shares ($10 par) | 
capital stock. Stock will be offered to 
holders of presently outstanding 500,000 | 


shares of capital stock at par on basis of 
one share for each five held. Any stock not 
taken by stockholders will be sold at pub- 
lic auction Proceeds for working capital 
Filed Aug. 16, 1944. Details in ‘‘Chronicle,”’ 
Aug. 24, 1944 


TUESDAY, SEPT. 5 


THE NARRAGANSETT ELECTRIC CO. 
has filed a registration statement tor $31,- 
£00,000, first mortgage bonds,. series A, 
3°-, due 1974. Bonds will be offered at 
competitive bidding. Proceeds will be ap- 
plied to redemption of outstanding series 
A, 32‘, first mortgage bonds, due 1966 
Filed Aug. 17, 1944. Details in ‘‘Chronicle,”’ 
Aug. 24, 1944. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 6 


WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH CO. has 
filed a registration statement for $24,603,- 
6cO convertible debentures and an inde- 
terminate number of shares of class A 
stock to be available for conversion. Sub- 
scription warrants will be issued to present 
holders of company's class A and class B 
stock entitling them to purchase 
amount of the 


be placed in company’s general funds. 


Underwriting——-Blair & Co., Inc. and 
Maxwell, Marshall & Co. named under- 
writers. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5459. Form 
S-1l. (8-24-44). 


CONNECTICUT LIGHT AND POWER CO. 


| has filed a registration statement for $10,- 


600,060, first and resunding mortgage, 3%, 
bonds series I, due 1974. 

Address—-36 Pearl Street, Hartford 1, 
Conn. 

Business—Electric and Gas Company. 

Offering—-Price to be supplied by amend- 
ment. 

Proceeds—Proceeds will be used to re- 
imburse treasury for redemption on Sept. 
1, 1944, at 106 of $7,000,000 first and re- 
funding mortgage, 342% bonds, series F, 


due 1966, and for purchase at 125 of an 
unspecified principal amount of the com- 
pany’s first and refunding 7% bonds series 


| A, due 1351. 


$100 
new debentures | 


for each 5 shares of class A stock or each | 


&@% shares of class B stock held on a 


| record date to be supplied by amendment. 


13%, 


filed a registration statement for an un- | 


.determined number of shares of common 
stock (no par). Proceeds are to be used 
in connection with the acquisition of the 
securities of the Danbury & Bethel Gas & 
Electric Light Co., from Cities Service 
Power & Light Co. -Filed July 24, 1944. 
Details in ‘‘Chronicle,’’ Aug. 3, 1944. 

-~A total of 54,054 shares of common stock 
(no part-offered Aug. 20 at $20 per share 
by Allen & Co, 


MISSISSIPPI POWER & LIGHT CO. nas 
filed a registration statement for $12,C00,- 
000 first mortgage bonds series due 1974. 
Net proceeds from the sale of the bonds 
and $2,000,000 of promissory notes, to- 
gether with such additional cash from 
general funds as may be required, will be 
,used to redeem at 102% the $15,000,000 
‘first mortgage gold bonds, 5% series due 
-1957. The bonds will be sold under the 
-competitive bidding rule of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission-and names of 
underwriters will be filed by amendment. 
‘Filed Aug. 1, 1944. 
Aug. 10, 1944. 

Bonds awarded Aug. 28 on bid of 103.52 
2s. 348s to White, Weld & Co., Shields & 
Co. and associates. 

Offered Aug. 30 at 104.4877 and interest 
by White, Weld & Co., Shields & Co., 


and associates. 





NEW FILINGS 

List of issues whose registration 
statements were filed less than twenty 
days ago, grouped according to dates 
on which registration statements will 
in normal course become effective, un- 
less aceelerated at the discretion of the 
SEC. 











THURSDAY, AUG. 31 


THE EDWARD G. BUDD MANUFAC- 
TURING CO. has filed a registration state- 
‘ment for 95,868 shares (no par) $5 cumu- 
lative priory preferred stock of which 60,000 
shares are to be publicly offered and 35,868 
are to be continued to be offered to hold- 
_ers of 7‘ cumulative preferred stock for 
exchange and the basis of 2 shares of $5 
‘cumulative prior preferred for each one 
share of 7°) cumulative preferred. Pro- 
‘ceeds will be used to redeem that portion 
of the 7‘, preferred stock not converted to 
‘$5 eumulative prior preferred at 107.71 or 
$110 plus accrued dividends from Nov. 1, 
_1930. if there is no further exchange of 
7% preferred the cost of redemption of 
_ 17,934 shares of such stock will be $3,725,- 
071. Proceeds in excess of amount re- 
quired to redeem 7%o 
for working capital. No 
named. Filed Aug. 12, 1944. 
“Chronicle,” Aug. 24, 1944. 


SATURDAY, SEPT. 2 


THE OLD -STAR -DISTILLING CORP. 
has filed a registration statement for 5,000 
shares of $100 preferred stock, non-cumu- 
lative and non-participating. Price to 
public will be $110 per share; proceeds to 
company $100. Proceds will be used for 
construction of distillery, $250,000; working 
capital, $250,000. No underwriter named. 


underwriters 


Details in “‘Chronicle,”’ | to subscribe to the debentures in ratio of 


|; general funds 


Proceeds plus whatever general funds are 
necessary will be applied to the redemp- 
tion on Dec. 1, 1944 of $25,000,000 25-year 
5% bonds at 105% plus accrued interest. 
Names of underwriters and interest rate 


to be supplied by amendments. Filed Ang. 
18, 1944. Details in ‘“‘Chronicle,’’ Aug. 24, 
1944. 


ARMOUR & CO. has filed a registration 
statement for $65.000,000 first mortgage, 
sinking fund bonds, series’ E, due 
Sept. 1, 1964. Proceeds will: be: used_ to- 
gether with $10,000,000 bank loams and 
of company to retire out- 
standing $76,365,000 series B, series C and 
series D bonds at 105 and interest. Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co. are named principal underwrit- 
ers. Filed Aug. 18, 1944. Details in 
“Chronicle,’’ Aug. 24, 1944. 


THE UTAH RADIO PRODUCTS CO. has 


| filed a registration statement for $1,175,- 


| 000, 10-year, 442% 


convertible debentures 


|and 146,875 shares ($1 par) common stock 


for issuance upon conversion of the deben- 
tures at any time prior to Sept. 16, 1954 
at rate of 12% shares of common for each 
$100 in debentures. Underwriters are 
Cruttenden & Co., $200,000; Bankamerica 
Company, $200,000; Mackubin, Legg & Co., 
$200,000; Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis, 
$100,000; A..G. Edwards & Co., $100,000; 
Dempsey-Detiner & Co., $100,000; The 


| First Trust Company of Lincoln, $100,000; 


| Co. of Chicago, $75,000. 


| offered to 


Kneeland & Co., $100,006; First Securities 
Common stock- 
holders of record Aug. 24 are offered right 


one $100 debenture for each 25 shares of 
stock at 103 plus interest from Sept. 15, 
1944. Unsubscribed debentures will 
the public at the same price. 
Net proceeds, estimated at $1,159,029, are 


| to be used for expansion purposes and as 
Kidder, Peabody & Co., Hallgarten & Co., 


an addition to working capital. Filed Aug. 
18, 1944. Details in ‘‘Chronicle,’’ Aug. 24, 
1944. 

= 


SUNDAY, SEPT. 10 


GULF STATES UTILITIES CO. has filed 
a registration statement for 120,000 shares 
of $4.60 dividend preferred stock. 

Address-——362 Liberty Avenue, Beaumont, 
Texas; 340 Florida Street, Baton Rouge 2, 
La. 

Business—Generates and 


sells electric 


| energy. 


| required fer exchange offer; 
| $1,000,000 in bank loans; 


Offering—-To be offered in exchange for 
old $6 dividend preferred stock and old 
$5.50 dividend preferred stock plus an 
amount of cash (to be named by amend- 
ment) and accrued dividends. Net pro- 
ceeds from sale of any new preferred not 
exchanged and from sale of 20,006 addi- 
tional shares to be used (1) to provide cash 

(2) to retire 
(3) for other 


| corporate purposes. 


| §-1. 


stock will be used | 


Underwriting—Preferred not taken in 
exchange offer to be sold at competitive 
bidding. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5457. Form 
(8-22-44). 


MONDAY, SEPT. 11 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC., has filed a 
registration statement for 75,000 shares of 


| cumulative preferred stock (no par). 


Details in | 


Address —-608 Second Avenue South, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Business—-Flour miller. 

Offering—Offering price, and interest 


rate to be filed by amendment. 
Proceeds—For redemption of $4,475,000 


| first mortgage bonds, 3‘-, due Oct. 1, 1953, 





Filed Aug. 14, 1944. Details in “‘Chronicle,”’ | 


Aug. 24, 1944. 
SUNDAY, SEPT. 3 


| 


| 


balance for working capital. 
Underwriters—Goldman, Sachs® & Co., 
Piper, Jaffray & Hopwood. 
Registration Statement No. 2-5458. Form 


S-1. (8-23-44). 
TUESDAY, SEPT. 12 
TEXTRON, INC., has filed a registra- 


tion statement for $2,000,000, 15-year, 5%, 
convertible debentures. Debentures will 


SOLAR. MANUFACTURING CORP. has | carry detachable stock purchase warrants 
filed a registration statement for 90,000 entitling bearer to purchase 40 shares of 
shares of series ‘“‘A” convertible preferred ' common stock for each $1,000 deben- 


be | 











Underwrting—Putnam & Co. and Chas. 
W. Scranton & Co. are named underwriters. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5460. Form 
A-2. (8-24-44). 


WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 13 


SCUDDER, STEVENS & CLARK FUND 
INC. has filed a registration statement for 
40,000 shares of capital stock in an invest- 
ment trust. 

Address—10 Post Office Square, Boston 
9, Mass. 

Business— Investment trust. 

Offering—-At market plus 1‘ 

Proceeds—For investment. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5461. Form 
A-2. (8-25-44). 


premium. 





DATES OF OFFERING 
UNDETERMINED 


We present below a list of issues 
whose registration statements were filed 
twenty days or more ago, but whose 
offering dates have not been deter 
mined or are unknown to us. 











ALVA PUBLIC TERMINAL ELEVATOR 
| CO. has filed a registration statement for 
| $250,000 10-year 6% subordinated sinking 
| fund note. Proceeds will be used for 
| the purchase of the real estate and the 
| construction of a one million bushel ele- 
vator, with a three million bushel head 
house. No underwriter named. Filed Aug. 
8, 1944. Details in ‘‘Chronicle,’’ Aug, ‘*7, 
1944. 


ATHEY TRUSS WHEEL CO. has filed a 
registration statement for 71,590 shares of 
common stock (par $4). The shares are 
issued and outstanding and do not repre 
sent _new financing by the company 
12,500 shares may be reoffered at private 
sale at $6 per share and 26,323 shares are 
to be offered to publie at price to be filed 
by amendment. Brailsford & Co., and C 
©. Kalman, Paul R. Doels and Edwir 
White are considered to be principal un- 
derwriters. Filed July 27, 1944. Detail: 
in ‘‘Chronicle,’’ Aug. 3, 1944. 


BIRMINGHAM ELECTRIC CO. has filed 
a registration statement for $10,000,000 
first mortgage bonds, series due 1974. In- 
terest rate will be supplied by post-effec- 
tive amendment. Price to the public wil) 
be filed by post-efifective amendment 
Company is a subsidiary of National Pows: 
& Light Co. which is the sole owner of the 
545,610 shares of its outstanding commor 
stock. The net proceeds, together witt 
such additional cash from its genera 
funds as may be required, will be used fa: 
the redemption, at 101 and accrued inter 
est, of all of the company’s first and re 
funding mortgage gold bonds, 442% series 
due 1968, outstanding in the principa 
amount of $10,000,000. The bonds will he 
offered by the company for competitive 
Sale pursuant to the Commission’s com 
petitive bidding Rule U-50. The names o! 
the underwriters will be filed by post- 
effective amendment. Filed July 22, 1944 
Details in ‘‘Chronicle,’’ July 27, 1944. 


BROOKLYN UNION GAS CO. June 29 
1941 filed a registration statement for 
$12,000,000 25-year sinking fund deben- 
tures due Aug. 1, 1969. Company planned 
to refinance its entire outstanding debt by 
the issuance and sale to the public of 
$12,000,000 debentures and the concurrent 
issuance and private sale of $30,000,000 
general mortgage sinking fund bonds, 
334% series, due Aug. 1, 1969. 

C. E. Paige, President of the company, 
announced Aug. 3, 1944 that company haa 
entered into a firm agreement with Halsey, 
Stuart & Co., Inc., for the sale of the pro- 
posed $30,000,000 of mortgage bonds anc 
$12.000,000 of debentures. Halsey, Stuart 
& Co., Inc., has agreed to pay not less 
than 100 for the bonds as 3's and not 
less than 100 for the debentures as 4s. 
providing the company will submit both 
issues to competitive bidding. 

The New York State Public Service Com- 
mission previously had denied the company 
permission to sell the $30,000,000 of 
bonds privately to insurance companies 
and declared that both the bonds and de- 
bentures should be thrown open to com- 
petitive bidding. 

In amentment filed with SEC Aug. 10 
company proposes the issuance of $30,000,- 
000 general mortgage sinking fund bonds 


1, 1945, $15 to Oct. | 





due 1969 and $12,000,000 25-year sinking 
fund debentures due 1969. Both issues 
will be offered for sale by the company 
pursuant to Commission’s competitive bid- 
ding rule U-50 and names of underwriters 
and interest rates will be filed by post 
effective amendment. 


EMPIRE DISTRICT ELECTRIC CO. has 
filed a registration statement for $10,600,- 
000 first mortgage bonds, 342% series due 
1969, and 350.000 shares of common stock 
(par $10). The shares of stock are issued 
and outstanding and are being offered fo: 
the account of Cities Service Power & 
Light Co. The net proceeds to be re- 
ceived by Empire District from the sale 
of the bonds, together with the net pro- 
ceeds from the sale of 6,500 shares of 5% 
cumulative preferred stock, par $100, 
which the company expects to sell con- 
temporaneously with the issue and sale of 
the bonds are to be applied to the re- 
demption at 10134 of $10,044,900 first 
mortgage and refunding bonds, 5% series 
due March 1, 1952, and to the redemption 
at 105 of $851,200 of Ozark Power & Light 
Co. first mortgage sinking fund 5% bonds 
due March 1, 1952, assumed by Empire 
Empire District Electric Co. which is con 
trolled by Cities Service Power & Lizht 
Co. proposes to acquire by merger the 
properties of Ozark Utilities Co., Lawrence 
County Water, Light & Cold Storage Co 
anc Benton County Utilities Corp. In con- 
junction with this merger Cities Servicc 
Power & Light Co. is surrendering all the 
securities of the constituent companies 
owned by it in exchange for an aggregate 
of 350,000 shares of common stock, $i0 
par, cf the Empire District Electric Co. 
Both the bonds and stock will be offered 
for competitive bidding under the Com- 
mission’s competitive bidding rule U-590. 
Names of the underwriters will be filed by 
amendment. Filed July 1, 1944, Details 
in “Chronicle,’’ July 6, 1944. 


EQUIPMENT FINANCE CORP. filed a 
registration statement for 14,000 shares 
4% non-cumulative series 2 preferred, paz 
$100. Price to the public $100 per share 
Proceeds for acquisition of factory anc 
warehouse buildings and additional trucks 
Filed May 19, 1944. Details in ‘‘Chronicle,’ 
May 25. 


EXCESS INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 
nas filed a registration statement for 48,. 
381 shares of capital stock (par $5) 
Shares are to be offered for subscription tc 
present stockholders of record May 31 
1944, on a pro rata basis at $8 per share 
Net proceeds will be added to company’ 
capital und surplus funds. Unsubscribec 
shares will be sold to Lumbermens Mutua’ 
Casualty Co. for investment. Filed Ma: 
29, 1944. Details in ‘“‘Chronicle,’’ June 8 
1944. 


FLORIDA POWER CORP. filed a regis 
tration statement for 40,000 shares cumu 
lative preferred stock (par $100). Thr 
lividend rate will be supplied by amend- 
ment. Net proceds from the sale of thi 
new preferred ‘stock, together with addi 
tional funds from the treasury to the ex 
tent required, are to be applied as follows 
Redemption of 28,762 shares 7% cumula 
tive preferred at $110 per share $3,163,820 
redemption of 5,940 shares of 7% cumula 
tive preferred at $52.50 per share $311,850 
donation to Georgia Power & Light Co. t 
be used for redemption of certain of it 
securities as provided in recap plan of tha 
company $1,400,000; payment to Genera 
Gas & Electric Corp. for 4,200 shares o 
56 preferred of Georgia Power & Light Co 
$75,600, and expenses $80,000, total $5, 
931,270. Stock is to be offered for sale b: 
the company pursuant to Commission” 
competitive bidding Rule U-50, and name 
of underwriters will be filed by post-effec 
tive amendment. The succesful bidder wi) 
name the dividend rate on the _ stock 
Filed July 21, 1944. Details in ‘‘Chronicle, 
July 27, 1944. 


GERMANTOWN FIRE INSURANCE CO 
has filed a registration statement for 50, 
000 shares of common stock, $20 par, an 
voting trust certificates for said stock 
Policyholders of Mutual Fire Insurance o 
Germantown are to have pre-emptiv 
rights to subscribe for the common stocl 
at $20 per share in proportion to th: 
respective premiums paid by them upo! 
insurance policies issued by Mutual. Vot 
ing trust certificates representing share 
not subscribed will be offered to the gen 
eral public at the same price. All stock 
holders will be asked to deposit shares i: 
the voting trust for a period of 10 years 
Bioren & Co. are underwriters. File 
May 29, 1944. Details in ‘Chronicle,’ 
June 8, 1944. 


GRIESEDIECK WESTERN BREWERY 
CO. has filed a registration statement for 
13,506 shares of common stock (no par) 
The shares are issued and outstanding anc 
do not represent new financing by the 
company. Price to the public is $33 per 
share. Edward D. Jones & Co., St. Louis 
is named principal underwriter. Filed Jul: 
17, 1944. ‘Details in ‘“‘Chronicle,”’ July 27 
1944. 


HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CO. har 
filed a registration statement for 38,99° 
shares of preferential participating stock 
(par $10). Proceeds will be used to re- 
deem and retire on or before Jan. 1, 1945 
at 103, plus accrued interest, $300,000 5% 
first mortgage sinking fund bonds and at 
105% of par value, plus accrued dividends, 
all of outstanding 7% cumulative first 
preferred stock consisting of 838 shares. 
Underwriters are Straus Securities Co., 
Chicago, 19,498 shares and Loewi & Co., 
Milwaukee, 19,488 shares. Filed Aug. 9, 
1944, Details in “‘Chronicle,’’ Aug. 17, 1944. 


HANCHETT MANUFACTURING CO. ha: 
filed a registration statement for $450,00( 
first mortgage convertible 5%2% bonds 
series A, maturing serially from 1945 to 
1964, and 45,000 shares of common stock 
($1 par). The shares are reserved for 
issue upon conversion of $450,000 first 
mortgage convertible bonds. Underwriter 
is P. W. Brooks & Co., Inc., 








Proceeds will be applied to the reduction 
of bank loans. Filed July 20, 1944. De- 
tails in “‘Chronicle,”’ July 27, 1944. 


HAYES MANUFACTURING CO. has 
registered 100,000 shares of common stock 
$2 par value. Net proceeds will be received 
by Porter Associates, Inc. The moneys 
paid to the corporation by Porter Asso- 
ciates, lnc., on account of the purchase of 
said shares will, in the estimated amount 
24 $187,500, reimburse the corporation in 
part for the $200,000 expended by it in 
purchasing such shares. Porter Associates, 
Inc., underwriters. Details in ‘‘Chronicle,’’ 
May 31. Filed May 25. 


INDIANA & MICHIGAN ELECTRIC CO. 
hes filed a registration statement for 120,- 
}00 shares of cumulative preferred stock 
‘par $100). Company proposes to make a 
loan from not more than six New York 
City banks in the amount of $7,880,000 
and use proceeds for purchase for cancella- 
tion of 544 shares of old 7% and 35,473 
shares of old 6% preferred of Indiana 
from American Gas & Electric Co. for 
$3,596,749, and for redemption and can- 
cellation of 28,731 shares of old 7% pre- 
ferred and 245 shares of old 6% preferred 
of Indiana now in the hands of the pub- 
lic, at the redemption price of $110 per 
share plus accrued dividends. The cost ef 
these two transactions is placed at $3,- 
596,749 and $4,287,360, respectively. Pro- 
ceeds from sale of the new preferred and 
common stocks are to be applied to the 
payment of the bank loan. Balance will 
be included in general corporate funds of 
Indiana and used to acquire property and 
for construction purposes. The preferred 
stock is to be sold subject to the competi- 
tive bidding rules of the Commission. 
Names of underwriters will be filed by 
amendment. The offering price to the 
public and the dividend rate will be sup- 
plied by amendment. Filed July 29, 1944. 
Details in ‘“‘Chronicle,”’ Aug. 10, 1944. 


MIDLAND COOPERATIVE WHOLESALE 
has filed a_ registration statement for 
$250,000 subordinated debenture notes, 
bearing interest at rate of 4% per annum 
and maturing in five and ten years from 
date of issue. Notes are to be sold at their 
face value, only to members of the issuing 
corporation and individual members of its 
corporate stockhoiders. Proceeds will be 
used to increase working capital and re- 
duce bank loans. Filed June 12, 1944. 
Details in “Chronicle.’’ June 22. 1944. 


VERTIENTES-CAMAGUEY SUGAR CO. 
OF CUBA.—696,702 shares of common 
stock ($6.50 par), U. S. currency. Of shrs. 
registered, 443,850 are outstanding and 
owned by the National City Bank, N. Y. 
Several underwriters have agreed to pur- 
chase $1,663,500 of first mortgage (col- 
lateral) 5% convertible bonds of company, 
due Oct. 1, 1951, owned by National City 
Bank, N. Y. Underwriters propose to con- 
vert these bonds at or prior to closing and 
the 252,852 shares of common stock which 
are received by the underwriters on such 
conversion, together with the 443,850 shrs, 
previously mentioned, will make up the 
total stock to be offered. Harriman Ripley 
& Co., Inc., N. Y., principal underwriter. 
Filed Mar 29, 1944. Details in ““Chronicle,”’ 
April 6, 1944. 


~--— 


Roosevelt Sees Foreign 
Credits Expanded By 
Amending Johnson Act 


President Roosevelt at a press 
conference on Aug. 25 discussed 
the prospects that the United 
States might use its favorable in- 
ternational trade position to ex- 
tend post-war credits to needy 
nations wanting American goods, 
according to an Associated Press 
dispatch from Washington which 
went on to say: 

He said the question of credits 
would depend upon the economic 
status of individual countries and 
that such credits could be author- 
ized by amending rather than re- 
pealing the Johnson Act forbid- 
ding Government loans to default- 
ers on first World War debts to 
the United States. 

The matter was raised by a re- 
porter who cited the recent Lend- 
Lease report to Congress showing 
American cash exports in the last 
four years have far exceeded the 
annual average of less than $2,- 
800,000,000 in the four pre-war 
years, 1935-38. He wanted to know 
whether this meant that the 
United States would again become 
an international creditor nation 
after the war as it did after the 
last conflict. ‘ 

Mr. Roosevelt said it would de- 
pend on the status of the in 
vidual country. For example, he 
mentioned a country with a lot of 
money which wants to buy here 
and probably could get reasonable 
rates from private capital. But 
another country that doesn’t. have 
so much will be a different case 
and will have to be handled dif- 





- 





New York. ‘to Italy. 


ferently. 
The President said he knew of 
no plans to extend Lend-Lease aid 
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Textron Incorporated To issue 15-Year Debs. 


TEXTRON Incorporated expects to issue $2,000,000 Fifteen-Year 
5% Convertible Debentures with Detachable Stock Purchase War- 
rants. to be underwritten by a banking group headed by Blair & Co., 
Inc.. New York City, and Maxwell, Marshall & Co, Los Angeles, Cal. 
A fixed sinking fund of approximately $103,000 each year will retire 




















at least 75% 


mon stock for each $1,000 Deben- 
ture. Stock warrants permit the 
purchase of twenty shares of 
Common stock per $1,000 Deben- 
ture at $12.50 per share until Oct. 
1, 1945, and on an ascending scale 
thereafter until 1947. The Com- 
mon stock is listed on the New 
York Curb Exchange and cur- 
rently is selling at 102. 
Proceeds of the issue will per- 
mit the company to enlarge its 
working capital position which, 
giving effect to the financing, 
would show according to balance 
sheet of June 30, 1944, current 
assets in excess of $7,200,000 and 


current liabilities of about $3,- | 


500,000. 

TEXTRON C 
ates primarily in the synthetic 
products field. Established since 
1928 in the synthetic yarn busi- 
ness, it recently expanded its 
activities so that the company 
is now almost a fully integrated 
unit, including the processing of 
synthetic yarns, such as Nylon, 
Viscose, Acetate and others, to the 
manufacture and sale to the re- 
tail trade of finished textile con- 
sumer goods made from synthetic 
yarns. These include ladies’ slips, 
men’s pajamas, shirts, shower cur- 
tains, draperies, piece goods and 
lining material. 
sold under the nationally adver- 
tised trade name of “TEXTRON” 
to retail outlets throughout the 
country, most of whom are the 
better known department stores. 

The company maintains its own 
country-wide selling organization 
with the main office in New York 
and branch offices in key cities. 

During the war period the com- 
pany has been engaged in produc- 
tion of war products such as para- 
chutes made from Nylon, jungle 
hammocks, mountain tents, par- 
kas, ponchos, and other sewn 
items. The demand for such pro- 
ducts has been decreasing and the 
general trend of operation in re- 
cent months has been towards 
civilian goods. The company oper- 
ates five plants, three of which 
are owned, in which the company 
does yarn throwing, weaving and 
sewing. 

Net sales in 1943 amounted to 
approximately $24,000,000 on 
which the profit before income 
taxes was about $1,700,000. In 
the first half of 1944 net sales 
amounted to $16.000.000 on which 
a profit of $1,136,000 was shown. 
Based upon these figures, interest 
charges on the funded debt were 





Eastern States Pfd. 
Pressurelube, Inc. 
Giant Port. Cement Arrears 
Illinois Power Arrears 
Amer. Gas & Power Warrants 


W. T. BONN & CO. 


120 Broadway New York 5 
Telephone COrtlandt 7-0744 
Bell Teletype NY 1-886 








ot the Debentures before maturity. 
be made into fifty shares of Com-@ 


Incorporated oper-| 


All of these are | 


Conversion may 


earned in 1943 over 1542 times: 
and for the six months ended 
June 1944, almost 21 times. The 
company does not expect any re- 
negotiation of 1943 contracts be- 
| cause of the modest percentage o 
profit made. 








Leroy Lewis In AIB- 
Educational Post 


(Continued from first page) 

was instructor of speech at the 
University of Wichita, Kansas, 
}and from 1935 to 1943 instructor 
in the same subject at Duke Uni- 
| versity. For five years he was 
speech consultant of the North 
| Carolina Bankers Association and 
'taught public speaking at chap- 
‘ters of the American Institute of 
Banking at Durham, Raleigh, and 
,Rocky Mount. He has been a 
}member of the faculty the past 
| two years of the North Carolina 
Bankers Conference at the State 
University at Chapel Hill. He also 
taught adult classes of the North 


Dumbarton Oaks Conferees figree On 
Form Of international Security Organization | 


| organization, 
|a number 


'Press accounts from Washington on the same day as follo 


‘the three heads of delegations are 
| happy to announce that there is | ity. 
| general 





Carolina State Department of Ed- 
ucation and has been freauently 
heard on the programs of bank- 


ers’ meetings in the southern 
states. 

Mr. Lewis is a past president of 
the Southern Association of | 


Teachers of Speech and was re- 
gional president of the National 
Association of Teachers of Speech 
in 1942. | 
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Geissler Opens In San Fran. 
(Specia) to The Financia] Chronicle) 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.— 
Kenneth D. Geissler has opened 
offices in the Kohl Building to en- 
zage in the securities business. He 
is a member of the San Francisco 
Stock Exchange. Formerly Mr. 
Geissler was associated with Ir- 
ving Lundborg & Co. and Dean 
Witter & Co. 


“Highlights Of Wall St.” 


Copies of “Highlights of Wall 
Street,” a comprehensive infor- 
mation service issued by J. F. 
Reilly & Co. for banks, brokers. 
and retail distributors, may be had 
from the firm upon _ request. 
Write to J. F Reilly & Co., 111 
Broadway, New York City. 

en ee 


Christiana Attractive 


Christiana Securities Company 
common preferred offer attractive 
possibilities according to a detail- 
ed analysis prepared by Francis I. 
du Pont & Co., 1 Wall Street, New 
York City, members of the New 
York Stock Exchar,e. Copies of 
this analysis may be had upon 
oe from Francis I. du Pont 

O. 


le 
Bottling Cos. Attractive 
Hoit, Rose & Troster, 74 Trinity 
Place, New York City, have pre- 




















bared circulars discussing the sit- 
uation in the various Coca-Cola | 
Bottling Companies, and Red Rock 
Bottlers, Inc. Copies of these in-| 
teresting circulars may be had 
from the firm upon request. 





ica Building. Mr. Woodbury was 
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REMEMBER ... 
WITH no retail sales department of our own, | 


but confining our business entirely to 


actual trading markets. 


are of, but collaborators 


with, all retail distributing dealers, in 


not competitors 


WE 


OVER - THE - COUNTER SECURITIES | 
(Actual Trading Markets, Always) 


Kobbé, Gearhart & Company 


INCORPORATED 
Members New York Security Dealers Association 


NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 5 


| 
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“General agreement” on the form of an international security 
including a council composed of big powers plus! 
of smaller nations, was announced on Aug. 29 by the| 
Dumbarton Oaks conferees who declined to amplify the announce- 
ment made in the joint statement which was given in Associated 
ws: 





“After week of discussions ” 


a 
maintenance of peace and secur- 


agreement among them; “The delegations are continuing 
to recommend that the proposed |to discuss the structure and jur- 
international organization for | isdiction of the various organs 
peace and security should provide and methods of procedure. 
for: “These topics require a great 
“1. An Assembly composed of! deal of consideration, and a num- 
representatives of all peace-loving | ber of proposals are now being 
nations based on the principle of| submitted to examination. Differ- 
sovereign equality. ent proposals of the different 
“2. A Council composed of a/| countries do not necessarily indi- 
smaller number of members in| cate disagreement of conflicting 
which the principal states will be! points of view but stem from var- 
joined by a number of other| ied approaches to the common ob- 
states to be elected periodically. | jective. After our work has ad- 
“3. Effective means for the! vanced to a stage at which our 
peaceful settlements of disputes,| fully considered recommenda- 
including zn international court; tions have been formulated and 
of justice for the adjudication of | our conclusions have been pre- 
justiciable questions, and also|sented, our respective govern- 
the applications of such other | ments will decide the appropriate 
means as may be necessary for! moment for publication.” 





Diolad.Deuniéy Pisano! Items 


If you contemplate making additions to your personnel 
please send in particulars to the Editor of The Financial 
Chronicle for publication in this column. 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) (Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


BOSTON, MASS.—George H.| LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Rose- 
Cavanagh, Jr., has become asso- /mary Nissen is now with Bateman 
ciated with Josephthal & Co., 19| Eichler & Co., 453 South Spring 
Congress Street. Mr. Cavanagh | Street. 
was previously with Williams and | 


Southgate and in the past with | (Special to The Financial Chronicle) 
Tifft Brothers. 


| SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.— 
|Harry Meyerson has been added 
(Special to The Financial Chronicle) to the staff of Kaiser & Co., Russ 
CHARLOTTE, N. C.—David E. | Building. 
Oglesby has joined the staff of | 
R. , Ss. Dickson & Co., Wilder (Special to The Financial Chronicle) 
Building. In the past Mr. Oglesby | TOLEDO, OHIO—C. Barnes 
Kin in business for himself in| Walbridge has become associated 
inston, N. C. with Francis I. du Pont & Co.. 
1 Wall Street, New York City. 


Lime and Alkali Look G 


IDiamond Alkali Co. and Kelley 
Island Lime and Transport Co. 
offer attractive situations, accord- 
ing to detailed memoranda issued 
by Wm. J. Mericka & Co., Inc., 
Union Commerce Building, Cleve- 
land, and 29 Broadway, New York | 

















(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


CHICAGO, ILL. — Irving B. 
Phillips has become connected 
with Paul H. Davis & Co., 10 So. 
La Salle Street. He was formerly 
with Blyth & Co., Inc. 











(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


DETROIT, MICH.—Forrest B. 
Horton and Guy E. Nemire are 
now with Slayton & Co., Inc., 114 
No. Fourth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





studies may be had from the firm | 
upon request. 











(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


KENOSHA, WIS.—Lyman W. 
Williams is now associated with 
Paul H. Davis & Co., 10 So. La 
Salle Street, Chicago, III. 


Mallory Interesting 

P. R. Mallory & Co., Inc., offers | 
an interesting situation, according | 
to an analysis prepared by Steiner, | 
Rouse & Co., 25 Broad St., New| 
York City, members of the New | 
| York Stock Exchange. Copies of! 





(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—S. S. 
Woodbury has rejoined the staff 
of H. R. Baker & Co., Bankamer- 





| this analysis may be had from 
| Steiner, Rouse & Co. upon re- 
quest. 


recently with Russell M. Ander- 


son. 


City. Copies of these interesting |} 





Carrier Corp. Conv. Pfd. 
New England Pub. Serv. 


Pfd. Plain 
Majestic Radio & Tel. 
Bendix Home App. 
Electrol, Inc. 

Brill “A” “B” & warrants | 


M. S. WIEN & Co. 


Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass'n | 
25 Broad St.,N.¥. HAnover 2-8780 | 
Teletype N. Y. 1-1397 











An Outstanding Cement Stock 
With a Dividend Arrearage 


Riverside Cement 


Class A 


$1.25 Cumulative Participating 
Siock 


Market 12 - 13 


Circular sent uzon request 


LERNER & CO. 


10 POST OFFICE SQUARE 
BUSTON 9, MASS. 
Teletype BS 69 








Tel. HUB 1990 


importance Of Chicago 
As Marketing Center 


The importance of Chicago as a 
marketing center for firms doing 
a national or a midwest business 
is being stressed in a new adver- 
tising campaign being sponsored 
by The Merchandise Mart, John 
C. Goodall, general manager of 
The Mart, announced. 

Mr. Goodall explained that the 
advertisements would run in lead- 
ing horizontal trade publications 
in the home furnishings and 
women’s apparel fields. The cam- 
paign traces the story of the city’s 
growth from a frontier fort in 
1812 to its position today as the 
No. 2 city in the Western Hem- 
isphere with an industrial area 
population of nearly five million 
and an annual retail sales volume 
of more than two billion dollars. 

One advertisement points out 
that Chicago’s natural marketing 
area includes 45% of the U. S. 
population, and 44.5% of the na- 
tion’s retail stores accounting for 
40.6 of the total retail sales vol- 
ume. The city’s strategic location 
“gives companies distributing by 
truck, train or plane ...a service 
edge over their rim _ shipping 
competitors. In normal times, the 
city’s famous overnight package 
service delivers to 800 cities direct 
and to 60,000 other points with 


only one transfer, £3% on time,’ 
another declares. The campaign 
was prepared by John J. Finlay, 
Vice-President, Aubrey, Moore & 
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Liberty Baking 
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Hill, Thompson & Co., Inc. 


Markets and Situations for Dealers 
120 Broadway, New York 5 
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The object of this Association is to promote the general wel- 


fare of its members, to establish and maintain high standards of 
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aE eee 


ethical conduct, to provide the benefits to be derived from 
: ‘ personal acquaintance and to afford the means of discussing 


Be : matters pertinent to the trading division of the security business. 
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BOND and STOCK BROKERS 


Specializing in 


Railroad Securities and Reorganization Securities 





Publishers of 
“CUIDE TO RAILROAD REORGANIZATION SECURITIES” 


ON ON NOON. ON ON NON em 





Special Interest In Defaulted and When As and If Issued 


Railroad Securities 





PFLUGFELDER, BAMPTON & RUST 


61 BROADWAY Members New York Stock Exchange NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Telephone Digby 4-4933 Bell System Teletype NY 1-310 











THE FIELD BUILDING 


An address of prestige is a sound investment. The firms listed 
here have found that headquarters in the Field Building, located 
in the heart of the financial district, pay dividends in convenience, 
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goodwill, ‘and distinction. 
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FINANCIAL BUSINESS TENANTS IN THE FIELD BUILDING 
Bache, J. S. & Co. Gofen & Glossberg Mullaney, Ross & Co. 
Bacon, Whipple & Co. Graham Parsons & Co. National Triangle Securities, Inc. 
Bear, Stearns & Co. Halsey Stuart & Co. Nuveen, John & Co. 
Blair -Securities Corp. Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc. Otis & Co. 
Blair, William & Company Harris, Upham & Co. Ranson-Davidson Company, The 
Blyth & Company, Inc. Hickey & Company Rollins, E. H. & Sons, Inc. 
Boettcher & Co. Hirsch, Lilienthal & Co. Rothschild & Co. 
Brown Brothers, Harriman & Co. Huff, Geyer & Hecht Scott & Wyandt, Inc. 
Byllesby, “H. M. & Co. Jacoby, Louis Security Supervisors, Inc. 
Cargill, Incorporated Johnson, Joseph M. & Co. Selected Investments Company 
Carlton, F. A. & Co. Kidder, Peabody & Co. Shields & Company 
Cavanee, Clark M. 4 Kitchen & Co. Slayton & Co., Inc. 
Central-Illinois Securities Corp. Ladd, Henry Speer, H. C. & Sons Co. 
Chicago Corporation, The La Forge, John G. & Co. Stein & Roe 
Commercial & Financial Chronicle LaSalle National Bank Stranahan, Harris & Co. 
Dempsey-Detmer & Co. Lewis, Benjamin & Co. Straus Securities Co. 
Devine, C. J. & Co. Inc. Lillig, George J. Swift, Henke & Co. 
Dickson, R. S. & Co. Inc. Lizars, Rawson & Co. Thomas, E. W. & Co. 
Doyle, O’Connor & Co. Mabbett, R. H. & Co. Valiquet & Co. 


2 hh : . % 
Eastman, Dillon & Co. McMaster, Robert F., & Co. Van Ingen & Co., Inc. B. J. 
Martin, Burns & Corbett, Inc. : 
Fahnestock & Co. . 6 Van Strum & Towne, Inc. 
Mason, Moran & Co. 
Weeden & Company 


Feder ‘ sure rati ; . 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation Mesirow, Norman 


Fiduc‘ary Counsel, Inc. Milwaukee Co., The Welsh, Davis & Co. 
Gerwig & Gerwig Molloy, Edward P. Woodruff, Hayes & Co. 
Glore, Forgan & Co. Moseley, F. S. & Co. Yantis & Co., F. S. 


For Complete Information, Address ROBERT CARPENTER, Manager 
¥ 


135 So. LaSalle Street, Chicago 
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National Security Traders Association 


Newly Elected Officers 


Secretary Ist Vice-President President 2nd Vice-President Treasurer 





Edward H. Welch Thomas Graham Ed. E. Parsons, Jr. John E. Sullivan, Jr. J. G. Heimerdinger 


Retiring Officers 


President Ist Vice-President 2nd Vice-President Treasurer 








Wm. Perry Brown B. Winthrop Pizzini ’ Jerome F. Tegeler Russell M. Dotts 


Executive Council 


The Executive Council is composed oi 
the Officers, retiring President, Joseph 
W. Sener, Walter F. Saunders, Wm. 
Perry Brown, and Russell M. Dotts, 





Joseph W. Sener Walter F. Saunders 
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Greetings From N S TA Officials Past and Present 


WM. PERRY BROWN 
|} The Eleventh Annual Meetin 
and Election of 
National Security Traders Asso- 
ciation came to a close in Chi- 


o 
5 


Presidential 
Greetings 























Ed. EB. Parsons, Jr. 





The honor of being President of the National Security 
Traders Association comes to me with a great deal of pleas- 
ure as well as with a sense of great responsibility. 

The previous administration under Perry Brown has 
done an outstanding job and it is the desire of this adminis- 
tration to continue the work. As we see the end of the war 
approaching, the uppermost thought in my mind is the re- 
turn of our many members in the Armed Services, as well 
as the opportunity to attract young men to the industry. 

Having been one of the organizers of the NSTA and. 
having served in various capacities, it has been my pleasure) 
to know what an effective force the Association has been in| 
the trading business. Contacts and friendships brought) 
about through the Association are invaluable. travel problems of the country by 

* , E > if combining other business while 

We have had many meetings in Chicago and this is an) attending this meeting. 

the Association possible and for their untiring efforts in) WO, the NSTA means full rep- 

. ; , resentation to the members of the 
handling this and other meetings. 

‘dustry. It is expected that this 

with renegotiation, reconversion or termination. 'to the untiring efforts of the 

| Officers, Members of the Exec- 

: Chairmen who have served so 

plishments. faithfully over these years. No 


opportunity to thank our members here for really making| Today, after 11 years of hard 
| Association and the securities in- 

Our industry is fortunate that we are not confronted | cituation would finally arrive due 

We start the year 1944-45 with the hopes of great accom: | utive Council and Committee 
other group represents the indi- 


Wm. Perry Brown 


cago on Aug. 26 with the general 
feeling of the members and their 
guests that this meeting was per- 
haps one of the finest ever held 
in respect to accomplishments for 
the members and the industry as 
awhole. A very serious tone pre- 
vailed throughout the two-day 
session which was taken up prin- 
cipally with meetings of the Na- 
tional Committee, Corporate and 
Municipal Meetings and reports 
and discussions as presented by 
the various Committee Chair- 
men. Members and guests in at- 
tendance cooperated with the 


Edward E. Parsons, Jr. 





| 





Established 1856 


HENTZ & CO. 


New York Cotton Exchange Bldg. 
HANOVER SQUARE, N. Y. 


BONDS 


Members 


STOCKS COMMODITIES 


New York Stock Exchange New York Curb Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange Chicago Board of Trade 
and other leading exchanges 


Branches 
PITTSBURGH 


CHICAGO DETROIT 


GENEVA, Switzerland 

















Officers of the)! 


!viduals in this business in the 
manner in which they are repre- 
sented by the NSTA. With over 
2,000 active members associated 
| with something over 1,200 firms 
|in this business, located in every 
principal city of the United 
| States, a vast cross section of the 
industry is represented and a 


correct answer to the many prob- | 


lems, that 
the business can be attained. 


continually confront, 
In | 
the past two years Dallas, Texas, | 


| Memphis, Tenn., and Atlanta, Ga., | 


have become affiliated with the 


NSTA, bringing about an even’ 
larger membership than ever, 
| but, more important than num- 


bers, the ever-increasing realiza- 
tion of the importance of the 
NSTA as the means of knowing 


'that the members are being rep- 


resented on all problems that 
confront the industry. 
Great confidence has _ been 


placed in the incoming Officers 
and Members of the Executive 
Council who were elected to these 
high offices at this meeting. They 
will have responsibilities that are 
as great or greater than those of 
the preceding administrations. 
These men are qualified to con- 
tinue the policies of the NSTA 
and the program of economy of 
operation which have been in ef- 
fect in the past. Their untiring 
efforts are a guarantee towards 
an even greater Association than 
in the past and they will con- 
tribute much towards continued 
success in doing their part for the 
members of the Association. They 
are able men who measure up 
to the necessary qualifications 
successfully to carry on the busi- 
ness administration of the NSTA. 

The membership has expressed 
itself again that the War Effort 
comes first and the entire strength 
of these members can be counted 


Loan Drives. 
played by the NSTA after victory 
has come is all important to those 
of our industry who are in the 
Armed Forces and the NSTA may 
be counted on 100% in the prob- 
lems of post-war days. 


pected as a member of the Exec- 
utive Council to the President- 


membership of the Association 
are fully behind these adminis- 


these gentlemen towards a greater 
and better NSTA. 
Cordially yours, 
Wm. Perry Brown 


JOSEPH W. SENER 


It was my pleasure once again 
to be present at the annual meet- 
ing of our Association. Having 





ury Department in all future War | 
The part to be) 





upon by the United States Treas- | 


| 
| 


| 


My fullest support can be ex- | 
elect and his official family. The’ 


trators and they join me in ex-| 


pressing the utmost confidence in| haye never won a peace. 


creasing interest of our members 
in its activities involving the wel- 
fare of our business. 























Joseph W. Sener 


I extend heartiest greetings to 
all of our members and guests, 
particularly the representatives of 
our new affiliates. 


Joseph W. Sener 


Maj. HERBERT H. BLIZZARD 


Greetings to members and 
guests of the National Security 
Traders Association! For the past 
three years I have followed with 
interest the activities of the Asso- 
ciation and its accomplisments 























Major H. H. Blizzard 


under its competent officers. I 
am proud of the record the Asso- 
ciation has made by so many of 
its members entering the Armed 
Forces. We must recognize the 
fact that the emergency will not 
be over when hostilities cease. 
We have never lost a war and 
The 
post-war period will be one of 
severe readjustment and I know 
the NSTA members realize the 
serious situation confronting our 
nation. Don’t get out of harness 


| when the last shot is fired—that 


attended all these meetings since | 


ithe birth of the NSTA, I have) 


been able tr: observe at first hand 


‘its consistent growth and the in-! 


is only the time for the Generals 
to celebrate—your work will just 
be beginning. 
Herbert H. Blizzard 
Major A. C. 
Past Pres. NSTA 
(Continued on page 953) 
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The Outlook For Public Utilities In Post-War Era 


My primary activities in busi- 
ness have been towards the ob- 
jective of making constructive 
and reasonable profits, and not) 
in being a 
prophet. Most 
business, in 
order to real- 
ize reasonable 
profits, must 
engage in|} 
some forecast- | 
ing from time} 
to time, and 
in some in- 
stances almost 
continuously. 
26: with 
some trepida- 
tion that I 
hazard a few 
guesses pub- 
licly though 
I realize that 
—in common 
with most 
other businessmen—I have been 
operating on forecasts privately 
in my regular occupation 
number of years. If a small ma- 
jority of our guesses turn out to 
be right it is usually a successful 
accomplishment, so, at the outset, 
I will “hedge” with the statement | 
that I am fully aware of the prob- 
ability that some of my conjec- 
tures will turn out to be wrong. 
It woulc be remarkable indeed if 
unfavorable ones should not even- 
tuate and most of the favorable 
ones prove to be reasonably good. 

What I have to say will apply 
principally to the electric and gas 
utilities. While the general pat-: | 
tern of pest-war experience may 
be similar ior a majority of such 
utilities. there will be wide varia- 
tions among separate companies 
or companies in certain geograph- 
ical or industrial areas. Electric 
and gas utilities will not have 
current inventory, reconversion, | 
and renegotiation problems ex- | 
cept of minor significance. The. 
fact that electricity is produced 
for immediate use rather than for, 
storage means that electric utili- 
ties will not have an accumulated | 
inventory of their finished prod- | 
uct to affect the market in post-| 
war years. as may be the case) 





P. L. Smith 


for aj 
‘ally appear on the market. Elec- 


tion of what wonderful improve- 


By P. L. SMITH* 


President, Middle West Corporation 


Utility Executive Forecasts A Favorable Situation For Utilities In Post-War Period 
Due To Absence Of Serious Reconversion Problems And Probability Of In- 


creased Demands By Consumers. 


Sees Ample Capacity To Serve Post- 


War Loads Without Increase In Operating Costs. Much Depends, 


However, On Wise Planning And Execution 


Of Our National 


Economy And On Fair Tax And Reguiation Policies 


panies; and as to natural gas com- |in his capacity and ability to ad- 
panies—of course it is highly ad-/| minister mass human affairs, then 
vantageous that a large supply of|at the close of these wars the 
their raw material is in the| world can turn to remedying its 
ground. Reconversion by utilities! mistakes and the destruction 
will relate to changes in trans-| caused thereby. We cannot have 
mission and distribution caused! real and permanent prosperity 
by a great decrease in war indus-/| and progress unless a majority of 


try business and resumption of} peoples have the conviction that | 


peacetime activities. ‘they must assure sound policies 
Shortly after durable civilian|in and among nations, states, 
goods are again being manufac-/| cities and families. Enlightened 
tured in great volume, electric} effort will be productive of per- 
and gas utilities will increase¢|manent~ success. Narrowness, 
their loads and sales to commer-| bitterness and hatred will pre- 
cial and residential customers as | clude it. 
as > src | 
such customers are able to buy | These 


apie P hilosophical remarks 
equipment. appliances, and facili-|,.. ~ 

ties which have not been avail-| !€ad to the fact that the post-war 
able during the war years. These | outlook for utilities as well as for 
util-ties will rebuild their New| business in general will be deter- 


Business departments for the pur- 
pose of stimulating the maximum | 


possible consumption of their ser- | 





economic policies adopted by the 
stronger nations. These policies 
will have very important effects 
upon the general business cycles. 
It is a tremendous task for wise 
statesmanship. Fortunately there 
are indications that the solutions 
to be agreed upon will be better 
than those following the close of 
World War I. It is the oppor- 
tunity and duty of every adult to 
strive to bring that about and con- 
tinuously to be vigilant to avoid 
slipping back into former faults. 


The utilities are in an excellent 
position to contribute their share 
to the job of changing back rap- 
idly to peace-time work. 


For the 
most part there will be ample 
capacity to serve post-war loads. 
mined by the future political and’ Some companies will have surplus 





| 


capacity which, will take care of 
future growth in their service 
areas, while for the later post-war 
period, when loads are expected 
to go beyond those of the last few 
years, new additions, improve- 
ments and extensions can readily 
be made. While the cost of vir- 
tually all other commodities has 
increased ‘in recent years, the 
average cost to consumers pcr 
kilowatt-hour of electricity and 
unit of gas has declined. It is rea- 
sonable to expect that conditions 
may permit of the continuation of 
the downward trend. 

There will be quite an interplay 
of factors determining the final 
effects upon net income. In many 
companies there will be sub- 

(Continued on page 954) 











vices by existing customers and | 
prospective new ones of. all| 
classes. In time many new devices | 
and inventions using electricity or 
gas in their operation will gradu- 


tricity, after the war, may be even 
more important in every-day liv- 
ing than it was before Pearl | 
Harbor. Much of this will be due 
to inventions spurred to comple- 
tion to help win the wars. In the | 
field of electronics, many new 
products that will give additional | 
and greater comforts, conveni- | 
ences, and enjoyment in every-| 
day living will undoubtedly be| 
generally distributed to the pub- | 
lic. The manufacturers of many | 
electrical and gas appliances have | 
already had discussion and dis-| 
play meetings for the purpose of | 
exchanging ideas and planning for | 
the future of such post-war activ- | 
ities. It seems certain that the 
ingenuity that so well character- 
izes American industry will again 
be directed to making our homes, 
offices, and places of recreation 
more enjoyable than they have 
ever been. 
One is stunned by the realiza- 





ments in the standard of living 
throughout the world could have 
been made if the materials and 
effort and time had been applied 


We are interested in offerings of 


High Grade 





with some industries. The same is | to making permanently useful: 
true as to manufactured gas com-| buildings, machinery, equipment, 
| and facilities rather than destruc- 

* An address made by Mr. Smith | tive products. The tragedy of 
before the Annual meeting of the} human failing is apparent all over 
National Security Traders Asso-| the globe. The costs in lives, suf- 
ciation at the Palmer House, Chi-! fering, materials, and money are 
cago, Ill. on Aug. 25, 1944. stupendous. If man has advanced 
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Greetings From The Chairman Of The 
Committee On Arrangements 


It has been a great privilege to have again acted as 
chairman of the Committee on Arrangements for the An- 
nual Meeting of the National Security Traders Association. 
I wish to take this opportunity of extending my thanks to 
the members of the Committee and the members of the 
Association for their splendid cooperation in making this 
one of the most successful meetings since the inception of 
the N.S. T. A. 


From a small membership ten years ago the Association 


now has grown to the largest organized group in the in- 
dustry with twenty-four affiliates located in the principal 
cities of the United States, and more than 2,600 members, 
five hundred of whom are in the armed forces. 


Our membership has contributed a great deal to the 
maintenance of the high standards of trading and the gen- 
eral welfare of the over-the-counter market. 


EDWARD H. WELCH 


Committee On Arrangements 


L. A. Higgins 


Henri P. Pulver 


in addition to Chairman Edward 


H. Welch, consisted of 


Harry L. Nelson 


R. E. Simmons 





Edward H. Welch 





Ralph G. Randall 
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IN BUFFALO 
TRUBEE, COLLINS & CO. 






WESTERN NEW YORK SECURITIES 

















TROSTER, CURRIE & SUMMERS 






IN NEW YORK CITY 


OVER THE COUNTER SECURITIES 





IN PITTSBURGH 
YOUNG & CO., INC. 


WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA SECURITIES 




















IN CLEVELAND 
GILLIS, RUSSELL & CO. 


OHIO SECURITIES 

















BAKER, SIMONDS & CO. 





IN DETROIT 






MICHIGAN SECURITIES 








Inquiries and orders invited 


IN ST. LOUIS 
FUSZ-SCHMELZLE & CO. 


MISSOURI SECURITIES 
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Some Practical Phases Of Post-War Munici 


It is nice to be home again after 
a vacation in the mountains which 
began a month ago with a pack 


trip into the Big Horns, 
ended yester- 
day morning 


with a climb 
up and down 
one of the 
trails near 
Rocky Moun- 
tain National 
Park. A 
child’s_defi- 
nition of an 
adult is a 
person who 
has stopped 
growing ex- 
cept in the 
middle. Inan 
effort to com- 
bat the accur- 
acy of that 
definition I 
made it a 
rather strenuous month, and many 
times during the month remem- 
bered with deep appreciation a 
famous remark of Chauncey De- 
pew’s. When he reached the age 
of 90 Depew was asked what kind 
of exercise he took. He replied 
that he had always made it his 
rule to get his exercise acting as 
pallbearer to his friends who take 
exercise. 


When I mentioned to my good 
friend and associate, Henry Cut- 
ler, the topic on which your 
President had asked me to talk to 
you today, his comment was that 
you should have selected not a 
lawyer but a crystal gazer. To 
some extent that is of course true, 
and I was interested to learn 
later that when Car! Chatters ad- 
dressed you last year on a similar 
subject he prefaced his remarks 
with the same thought. However, 
there are some straws in the wind, 
some _ circumstantial evidence, 
which when studied give a fairly 
substantial clue to the probable 
volume and nature of post-war 
municipal financing. Circum- 
stantial evidence is not the best 
evidence, but it is helpful. Henry 
Thoreau once remarked that it 
can be very strong, as when you 
find a trout in the milk. Some 
of the circumstantial evidence 
which is available to us is almost 
that strong. 

The complexity of the problem 
-is made evident when it is re- 
membered that there are in the 
United States over 155,000 gov- 
ernmental units. Of these about 
70% are school districts, 12% 
townships, 10% incorporated mu- 
nicipalities, and 5% special dis- 
tricts. Probably most of them are 
planning post-war improvements. 


I do not need to tell any of you 
to whom municipals mean bread 
‘and butter that the volume of 
‘long-term municipal financing 
reached a 10-year low in 1943, 
but you will be interested in a 
-few comparative figures. Earlier 
this year I checked the number 
of new municipal files made in 
our office during one month, and 
found the number to be about 
40% of the number for the same 
month in 1939. According to 
“Bond Buyer” compilations, long- 
‘term financial flotations for 1943 
‘were about. $500,000,000. This 
figure was a little under that for 





J. A. Matter 





*An address made by Mr. Mat- 


ter before the annual meeting of | 
Security Traders | 


the National 
Association at the Palmer House, 
Chicago, Ill., on Aug. 25, 1944. 


Be 


| 
| 


and | years 1934 to 1941, inclusive. 


| 


By JOSEPH A. MATTER* 


Of Chapman and Cutler, Attorneys, Chicago 


Municipal Bond Attorney Looks For Heavy Volume Of Municipal Financing 
Following The War, Due Partly To Refunding, Partly To Investment Demand 
For Tax Exempt Securities, As Well As To The Larger Borrowing Margins 
Arising From Wartime Debt Reduciions—Predicts Heavier Borrowing 
For Highway Construction And Municipal Improvements And 
Points To New Sources Of Municipai Revenues And Larger 

Volume Of Revenue Bonds 


1942, and compares with $1,230,- 
000,000 in 1941, and an average of 
almost $1,200,000,000 for the eight 
Ac- 
cordingly, these figures also indi- 
cate that in 1942 and 1943 we had 
roughly 40% of what might be 
called a normal municipal busi- 
ness. However, in each of even 
these two years there were more 
municipals issued than in any of 
the five years preceding our en- 
trance into World War I. This is 
doubtless due in part to refund- 
ings induced by present attractive 
interest rates. 

Figures like the above never 
fail to remind me that those of us 
who depend on municipal obliga- 


tions for our livelihood have a 
pretty consistent source of busi- 
ness. We grouse from time to 
time, of course, that business is 
terrible, but year in and out, 





through boom and depression, we 
have done pretty well. The 
Athenian law-giver Solon once 
Said that if all our misfortunes 
were laid in one common heap 
whence everyone must take an 
equal portion, most people would 
be contented to take their own 
and depart. I’m sure that would 
be true of the average dealer in 
municipals. Moreover, entirely 
apart from the profit angle, I 
know that its endless variety, its 
challenge to the imagination, its 
opportunities for fellowship with 
a fine group of men, and its op- 
portunity for constructive effort 
of permanent value make it a 
fascinating game to all of us. 
Naturally, estimates of the 
amount of post-war financing dif- 
fer. Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fen- 
ner & Beane have analyzed the 
International City Managers’ 
Association report which I will 


mention later, and have concluded 
| that each of the first five post- 
'war years should see $2,500,- 
| 000,000 in State and municipal ex- 
|penditures. If financed with 
| bonds, this would be nearly twice 
| the all-time high reached in 1940, 
| but I am advised that in a later 
report, the firm estimated that the 
| projects involved would result in 
the issuance of bonds to the 
‘amount of only around $6,000,000,- 
'000. Halsey, Stuart & Co. in its 
|Mid-Year Municipal Bond Re- 
| view, gives consideration to pres- 
/ent high prices, uncertain national 
| policies as to production, inflation, 
| taxation and free enterprise, and 
| the necessity for continued peak 
| income tax rates, and concludes 
| that some increase in volume, par- 
‘ticularly in revenue bonds, is to 
-be expected, but that the in- 
| crease will not reach unparalleled 
‘amounts. The Municipal Securi- 





pal Financing 


ties Committee of the I.B.A. esti- 
mated last November that the 
first four post-war years would 
see a total of between $5,000,000,- 
000 and $8,000,000,000. Even the 
smaller figure would of course 
mean four banner years. The 
“Bond Buyer” has been carrying 
on extensive surveys, and is mak- 
ing and will make specific reports 
in its columns from time to time. 

Present estimates of post-war 
Federal budgets run from a low 
of $20,000,000,000 to a high of 
$30,000,000,000, and assume an an- 
nual national income of between 
$110,000,000,000 and $140,000,- 
000,000. Our national income in 
1937 was only $71,000,000,000. It 
is hard to see how that figure can 
double for post-war years, but 
even if it does, budgets in the 
estimated amount will make pos- 
sible little reduction in Federal 

(Continued on page 912) 
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The Advertising Committee Thanks You 


‘Fellow Members: 


May we, the NSTA Advertising 


Committee, in behalf of the entire 


membership, thank all our adver- 
tisers and boosters for their splen- 


did cooperation in making this 
year, 1944, the most successful 


LY 








Harold B. Smith 


Alfred W. Tryder 


demonstration of financial sup- 
port. This acclaim proves our po- 
sition in the securities industry. 

We extend our most gracious 
appreciation to our fellow mem- 
ber, the Publisher and Editor of 
the “Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle,” Herbert D. Seibert; his 
solicitors, Messrs. Hal Murphy. 
Edwin L. Beck, F. V. Reilly and 
Al Reynolds, for their unlimited 
support to our Committee. 

The invaluable aid of the mem- 
bers of our National Advertising 
Committee has confirmed this 
medium to be the greatest source 
of financial income to our Na- 
tional Treasury. May your Chair- 
men extend their sincere thanks? 

The names of the members of 
the National Advertising Com- 


mittee follow: 


Don E. Summerell 
O’Melveny-Wagenseller & 
Durst, Inc. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Kermit B. Sorum 
Allison-Williams Company 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





Joseph H. Weil 
Weil & Arnold 
New Orleans, La. 
Ralph F. Carr 
Ralph F. Carr & Co. 
Boston, Mass. 
Phillip J. Clark 
Amos C. Sudler & Co. 
Denver, Colo. 


Wm. Maddin MacRury 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & 
Curtis 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Josef C. Phillips 
Seattle, Wash. 
| 
Ray P. Bernardi 
Cray, McFawn & Co. 
Detroit, Mich. 
| Ernest E. Blum 


Brush, Slocumb & Co. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Bert H. Horning 
Stifel, Nicolaus & Co., Inc. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Drumheller, Ehrlichman & Co. 


| Jeff Horsfield 


Wm. J. Mericka & Co., Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 

‘John M. O'Neil 

| Stein Bros. & Boyce 

| Baltimore, Md. 

May we further praise our 
|esteemed President, W. Perry 
| Brown, and our most resourceful 
| Secretary, Edward H. Welch, for 


; 


(their untiring efforts. This as- 
| sistance consummated our final 
| success. 

recommend to the newly 


We 
| elected officers that the Advertis- 
|ing Committee for 1945 endeavor 
ito develop a representative in 
‘each and every - affiliate and 
broaden its work into the com- 
mercial field. 
K.I. M. 

Chairman, Harold B. Smith 

Collin, Norton & Co. 

New York, N. Y. 


Vice-Chairman, Alfred W. Tryder 
W. H. Newbold’s Son & Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











National Security Traders Association 


Never was there such a meeting, 
Such a group from East and West, 
T hen the traders met together 


And convened with all their zest! 


North they came from the Southland, 
South they came, too, from the North, 
To Chicago for convention, 

Ail the traders traveled forth! 


N ational their scope and int’rest, 





S tocks and bonds their watchword, too, 
Teletype their mark of business, 
Affiliated traders true! 


Canadian Securities 


Government 


Toronto 


Provincial 


Municipal 


Some Practical Phases Of Post- 


income taxes. This will, of course, 
cause the demand for municipals 
to continue strong, and should 
help stimulate the supply, but 
will not help profit possibilities. 
Substantia! profits in municipal 
trarmsactions no longer come al- 
most automatically, as they once 
did. I have never forgotten the 
story once told me of how the 
head of a large municipal house 
got into the business. As a young 


demnity company to write surety 
bonds for public officials. On 
one occasion he had ridden horse- 
back to a non-railroad county seat 
to write an indemnity bond cov- 
ering the County Treasurer. The 
county was selling an issue of 
courthouse bonds on the same day, 
and another man had ridden over 
to buy the bonds. Their business 


to the railroad together. “Well,” 
remarked the insurance agent, “I 
made a commission of $49.50 on 
that indemnity bond. 
you make on the _ bonds 
bought?” 


you 


at 96. 
That makes $7,000 profit.” 
first man pondered a few minutes, 
then announced: “Well, by 
cracky, I'm going into the mu- 
nicipal bond business right now.” 
He was as good as his word, bor- 
rowed a little capital, and the fol- 
lowing Monday was sitting in an 
office in Nashville with his name 
on the door. Thus was born what 
developed into one of the largest 
municipal houses in the South. 
wonder if “those days are gone 
forever.” 


crease municipal borrowing is the 


Munici- 
are 


the vast several years. 
palities, like individuals, 


‘tempted to spend when borrowing | 
is easy and debt-incurring margin | 
Total municipal debt | 


is large. 
was about $20,000,000,000 in 1940. 





15% 
many cities reporting decreases 


Public Utility —- 


Wood, Gundy & Co. 


Incorporated 


14 Wall Street, New York 5 


Montreal 


Winnipeg 


Vancouver 


London, England 


man he was employed by an in-| 


concluded, the two men rode back | 


What did | 


“Let’s see,” replied the | 
other, “I bought one hundred 5s) 
I have them sold at ee | 

e 


Another factor which will ir- | 


substantial amount of debt reduc- 
tion which has taken place over) 


This was decreased an average of | 
by the end of 1943, with) 


War Municipal Financing 


(Continued on page 911) 


since the depression of more than 
50%. Lansing and Saginaw, 
Mich.; Milwaukee, Wis., and 
Springfield, Ill., report more than 
8U% decrease. 

Highway construction is sure to 
be of post-war importance. It is 
estimated that aimost $4.000,- 
000,000 will be required to restore 
our highways to pre-war con- 
dition, and extensive new systems 
are also contemplated. On June 2 
a bill was introduced in the 
House of Representatives which 
would authorize Federal aid of 
$500,000,000 a year for each of the 
first three post-war years. Forty 
percent matching State funds 
would be required the first year, 
and 50% the second and third 
years. Allotments (but not pay- 
ments) may be made within 30 
days from the passage of the Act. 
The bill differs from previous 
bills in that roads and streets of 
all classes, ineluding both sec- 
ondary country roads and express 
arteries in urban areas, are 
| eligible for aid. 

To what extent the States will 
borrow money to match these 
proposed Federal funds is uncer- 
| tain, but some are sure to do so. 
|I have been working this year 
'with officials of some States on 
‘legislation for such borrowing, 
and I believe that in at least one 
| of these States—North Dakota— 
| $uch financing will be its first of 
| the kind. Considerable legisla- 
| tion is needed for a really modern 
|highway owrogram. It is stated 
‘that about 30 States need new 
'laws before high speed _ inter- 
| regional highways can be con- 
| constructed. Many States need 
better laws for the acquisition of 
| rights-of-way, and many need 
laws permitting closer cooperation 
between State highway depart- 
ments and city administrations. 
A striking fact which we must 
not overlook in debating the 
merits of highways as post-war 
projects is that modern types of 
nignh-speed roads, such as the 
Merritt Parkway in Connecticut, 
are cutting traffic fatalities by 
two-thirds. 

As to specific post-war pro- 
'grams of the various States and 
| municipalities, so many announce- 
ments have poured from .the 
| presses that no summary is pos- 
‘sible here. Scattered examples 
are Oregon, with an announced 
program involving $320,000,000; 
New York with $250,000,000 per 
year for schools; California with 


$250,000,000; Philadelphia with 
$350,000,000: Cleveland with 
$10,000,000: Tennessee with 


$23,000,000 for highways; Wiscon- 
sin with $70,000,000 for roads; 
Houston with $20,000,000, and 
Miami with $42,000,000. It is esti- 
mated that sewer construction to 
the amount of over $1,000,000,000 
is to be undertaken. Miami and 
Philadelphia are cited as specific 
examples, and it is suggested that 
most of the cost will be financed 
with revenue bonds. A bill pend- 
ing before Congress would make 
available $1,000,000 per year to be 
matched by States and munici- 
palities for the construction of 
airports. Another bill would dis- 
tribute $100,000,000 to the States 
just for the planning of public 
works. Still another would ap- 
propriate $300,000,000 for educa- 
tion. 


Most of you will want to know 
exactly what financing is in pros- 
pect by the municipal units in 
your own territories, and as to 
this I refer you to a revort made 
by the International City Man- 
agers’ Association published in 
the Municipal Year Book for 1944. 
There is summarized in this book 
the results of an extensive in- 
quiry sent by the Association in 
| January, 1944, to every city in the 
| country having over 10,000 popu- 
| lation. Of 1,072 cities of this size, 

(Continued on page $55) 
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Capital Needs And Other Problems Of Small Business 


The financing of small business 
has long been a vexing problem. 
Small business enterprisers have 
relied upon their own savings, the 
local banks, 
individuals, 
finance com- 
panies and 
large busi- 
nesses which 
the smaller 
enterprises 
served. The 
latter has 
been the larg- 
est source of 
credit for the 
small business 


and _§trades- 
man. Infor- 
mation upon 


the financing 
of small busi- 
ness by credit 
extended by 
large manu- 
facturers and wholesalers is vague 
and inadequate, but this volume 
of financing is known to run into 
the billions. In an average busi- 
ness year in the middle ’30s it 
was reliably estimated by a sur- 
vey that the interbusiness loans at 


Dr. 


Ivan Wright 


the end of one business year ex- | 


ceeded $20,000,000,000. Prior to 
these days of war finance $20,000,- 
000,000 was a lot of money, more 


than twice the net national sav- 
ings for the boom year of 1929. 
These interbusiness credits had to 
come out of the money and capi- 
tal markets. Large manufacturers 
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Writer Contends That More Money And Credit Or Easier Terms Are Not The Main 


Problems Of Smail Business. 


Bureaucratic Regimentation, Legal Barriers And 


Other Restraints To Doing Business Transcend Credit Difficulties. Holds There 
Is No Shortage Of Credit And Capital For Reconversion And Expansion 


and wholesaiers financed other . 
producers and distributors out of | 
their earned surplus or borrowed | 
from the banks and the capital 
markets, and in turn extended 
credit to the small tradesmen less 
able to borrow. 

Business of any kind or size is 
risky, and the risks of small busi- 
ness, new enterprises and un- 
proved ventures are for the most 
part not bankable. The _ local | 
bank that accumulates too many | 
of these small business credits is 


|taking too much risk with other 


|want to lend their own 
| either 


people’s money. If the depositors 
money 
for short- or long-term 


purposes to small and new enter- 


|prises they know or should know 


‘that they are taking chances and | 


speculating. But if they deposit 
their money in the bank for safe- 
keeping and the bank takes risks 
that the depositors would not take 


. . ° j 
with their own money, that is an | 


abuse of the banker’s trust and 
entirely too risky. The banker | 
finds it safer to loan to inter- 
mediaries such as finance com- 
panies, and large businesses, or 
cooperatives who can_ charge! 
higher rates than the banker is 
permitted to charge, and with the 
higher returns write off the losses 
that develop in the course of busi- 
ness. The individual banker must | 


have loans that are carefully 
selected or well secured because 
he is loaning other people’s 
money, and just a few sizable 
losses are enough to embarrass a. 


bank. Venture capital is a most | 
essential part of enterprise, but) 
supplying this venture capital 
must be encouruged from lenders | 
who can afford to take large) 
risks for large profits. It is not 
the business of bankers who ac- 


cept other people’s money for 

safekeeping. 

Much Ado About Loans for Small 
Business 


When the Baruch-Hancock Re- | 
port recommended as a permanent | 


| source of credit for small business | 


that the Federal Reserve System’s 
authority to make industrial loans 
be expanded but. that these loans | 


|'should be made in such a way as | 


to “supplement” and not “compete 


with private business,” a whole, 
|volley of. plans and_ schemes | 
sprang forward to provide the! 


credit and capital needs of small | 
business. Immediately a bili was 
introduced in the Senate by Sen-| 
ator Wagner and an identical bill | 
in the House by Representative | 
Spense to provide the capital for | 
the Reserve banks to guarantee 
loans to small business patterned | 
after the V-loan program in war, 
production. 

The American Bankers Associa- 
iion appointed a commission of 41 | 
bankers from 32 States to mobilize | 
the banking facilities for post-war | 
credit business. These bankers, | 
while their full plans are not com- | 
plete, have suggested a pool of | 
credit for marginal loans. Most 
of the loans would be handled by 


|appears that the small concern: 


| the smaller concerns made larger 


the smaller banks. For the most | 
part it is felt that these marginal | 
loans would be unbankable and | 
perhaps little of the pool of credit 
would ever be used. 

A survey made hy the Robert | 
Morris Association disclosed that | 
small businesses had prospered | 
more under the war program than | 
large businesses. Relatively, it 


had a larger increase in the vol- 
ume of sales, and that profits rose 
more in the small manufacturing 
companies than in the large ones. 
With the exception of chemicals, 


additions to plant, had greater in- 
crease in liquid assets, and in- 
creased the ratio of liquid assets 
to sales more than the larger com- 
panies did. The evidence avail- 
able, however, indicated that this 
was not the trend in the non-war 
industries. 


At the recent conference of 
Small Business Organizations at 
Chicago the answers to a ques- 
tionnaire survey placed the in- 
ability to borrow money for re- | 
conversion and post-war sixth in| 
the list of causes of dissatisfaction | 
and distress among small business | 
enterprises. The first fear was | 
post-war bureaucracy and regi- | 
mentation; the second, inability to | 
retain enough earnings to remain | 
in business; third, economic dic- 
tatorship; fourth, Government | 





It seems clear that more money 
and credit, or easier terms, are 
not the main problems discourag- 
ing small business enterprisers. 
Some of the other fears make the 
difficulty of securing capital far 
greater than would be the case ‘if 
small business was again indepen- 
dent and free. 

Prior to the Securities Ex- 
change Act and the Securities and 
Exchange Commission small busi- 
nesses of from one to ten millions 
of dollars in resources ofter mar- 
keted 


stock and bond issues 
locally through local security 
dealers. But the burdensome re- 


strictions of qualifying with the 
Commission have virtually de- 
stroyed the local capital markets. 
It is difficult, if not impossible, 
for many small businesses to keep 
within State borders and thus 
avoid the necessity of registration. 
The legal and accounting costs of 
qualifying a small corporation 
are so large that the costs of rais- 
ing capital through the sale of 
securities is prohibitive. More- 
over, most small business enter- 
prisers have a holy horror of 
any closer contacts with agencies 
of the Federal Government. This 
was clearly indicated by the 
Chicago Survey. If it was pos- 
sible to make a complete survey 
of the costs to business of govern- 


ment questionnaires, and the 


subsidized competition, and fifth, regulations and other red tape in 


continued political rule in busi- | 


ness. 


complying with bureaucratic regi- 
(Continued on page 950) 
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Much midnight oil these days 

is being burned by those who are 
discovering or devising ways and 
means to keep money cheap. 
Everyone of | 
them realizes 
that the prin- 
cipal problem 
involved in 
the almost 
universal de- 
sire to “freeze” 
interest rates 
indefinitely is 
the simple but 
inexorable 
fact that we 
are running 
out of ice. 
And most of 
the arguments 
now center 
around how 
long our pres- 
ent supply of 
“ice” will last 
and how we can manufacture 
more ice. No one appears to have 
examined the project with the 
idea of determining whether it is 
worth the effort—and the cost. 
. How cheap is cheap enough and 
not too cheap? Isn’t it possible 
that, in our desire to make our 
money worth less, there is the 
danger that we may make it 
worthiess? How did it all start 
anyway? What has it produced 
already in advantages and disad- 
vantages, where is it leading us 
and what, if anything, can be done 
about it? All these are important 
questions to which small atten- 
tion has been paid. Anyone of 
them would warrant extended 
discussion, but this article will not 
attempt more than a summary. 

Too many of those who deal 
with statistics have never heard, 
or have dismissed as a wise-crack, 
the definition of a statistician as 
“A man who draws a mathemati- 
cally precise line between an un- 
warranted assumption and a fore- 
gone conclusion.” Most  wise- 
cracks contain more than a germ 
of wisdom in spite of the barbs 
in their tails. That one is no ex- 
ception. How many of today’s 
arguments are based on assump- 
tions that are unwarranted? And 
how many do seek to justify or 
rationalize foregone conclusions? 


Certainly no one doubts that 
cheap money is an advantage to 
the borrower. But by the same 
token it is a disadvantage to the 
lender, sometimes to the point 
where he is not interested in lend- 
ing. Something of the sort is all 
too apparent right now in the 
hoarding of currency. Is it worth 
while for us to encourage a sit- 
down strike of private capital at 
this particular stage of our experi- 
ence? 


Everyone is concerned with 
preserving the existing standard 
of living for those who work with 
their hands. What about those 
who are living on the income from 
invested capital and whose stand- 
ard of living has been reduced to 
the bare subsistence level or be- 
low because money is cheap? 


| 
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Our banks are prospering on 
cheap money created by deficit 
financing, because their earning 
assets are out of all previous pro- 
portion to their capital funds. But 
they present a special situation 
which can, and should, be handled 
in a special way. Incidentally, 
the preference of banks for short 
maturities has presented us with 
the prospect and the problem of 
financing World War II twice a 
year from now on—and for a long 
time to come. That is a simple but 
a rather overwhelming fact.. Our 
debt maturing in one-year or less 
actually is just about twice the 
total cost of World War I. Those 
short maturities also present an- 
other problem which may become 
costly as well as acute. 

A recent study by the National 
Bureau of Economic Research dis- 
closes that short term rates from 
1900 to 1930 inclusive were as 
high as, or higher than, long rates 
in all but two of those years, also 
that they followed closely ‘the 
fluctuations in the commercial 
paper rate—which is a risk-rate. 
If we revive commercial borrow- 
ing, as everyone seems to think 
we will, and all that short Gov- 
ernment debt has to be rolled 
over from a 1% rate out to a 3% 
or 4% rate, we not only will have 
accomplished very little by to- 
day’s cheap money, we_ won't 
even have cheap money. 


But to get back to some of our 
earlier questions, how did cheap 
money come about in the first 
place? We were told, and are 
still being told, that it was an 
evidence of very high Govern- 
ment credit. That statement is 
simply a challange to credulity. 
If any such thing were true why 
was Government credit poorer 
when Mr. Mellon was retiring 
debt in the 1920’s on a 4% base 
rate than when Mr. Morgenthau 
was financing deficits in the 1930’s 
on a 2% base rate? The credit of 
the United States has not been a 
relative term since the days of 
the Civil War. No, the reason 
was something else. 


That reason was an accidental 
development from something un- 
dertaken for quite a different 
purpose. Mr. Goodyear got vul- 
canized rubber that way and he 


also took full advantage of the. 


accident—but he never denied 
that it was an accident. Back in 





Conditions As Remedy 


the early thirties we decided to} 
raise the price of gold and de- | 
value our dollar internationally | 
in order to produce more money 
whieh would stimulate the use or 
turnover. of money. The people 
were lagging behind the “plan- 
ners” in the scheme for speeding | 
up» prosperity. It was a good) 
scheme but it made the mistake 
of. taking the public for granted. 
If they had more money, they 
would spend.more money. With 
equal logic it could have been 
assumed .that if they had more 
soap they would wash their faces 
more often. They weren’t spend- 
ing the money they had and they 
weren't at all eager to spend the 
new money. So what happened? 


Well, the same thing happened 
that wuld happen if anyone, who 
knew no more about electricity 
than the formula that ‘one volt 
times one ampere equals one 
watt,’ tried to increase wattage 
by increasing amperage at low 
voltage. That fellow doesn’t get 
power, he gets heat—as he soon 
discovers. The “planners” got 
the most amazing bond price in- 
flation in ali history—which is 
cheap money by another name— 
but very little prosperity. 


There was some pick-up in 
business, to be sure, and by the 

















end of 1936 it looked as though 
the scheme had worked. But 
early in 1937 the spending began 
to fall off again just when the 
nation was being told that “we 
planned it that way”. The goods) 
that were being produced, proc-| 


essed and bought to meet the; jj 


demand, which had quietly dried 
up, became a serious inventory 
log-jam which brought on the, 
collapse of late 1937. Those were | 
facts of record at the time, and | 
are facts of sad recollection now. | 
We almost lost our cheap money | 
in that collapse as everything} 
tumbled out of bed except Gov-| 
ernment bond prices. The run-)} 
off and non-renewal of commer- | 





cial loans saved the day for Gov- |} 


ernments in late 1937 and 1938. | 
But why all this recital of facts? 


} 


Simply to show that up to the out- | 


break of war and for nearly a year 
thereafter our cheap money was) 
based on gold imports. Ever since | 
about October, 1942, the Govern- | 
ment bond market has been sup- | 


ported by the Federal Reserve || 


Benks. This is a function never 





intended by the framers of the 
original law. 
wartime measures, it was under- 
taken as the lesser of two evils. 
We will have more to say about 
that later. 


The most serious problem which 
has resulted from cheap money 
requires some explaining. The 
commercial banks create money 
by making loans and investments. 
Everyone knows that by now. In 
so doing they get an earning asset 
in the form of a loan and a cor- 
responding deposit liability. If 
that deposit is withdrawn and de- 
posited elsewhere by the with- 
drawer or anyone else, the money 
stays in the banking system. If 
it is drawn out as currency and 
put under the mattress, it is out- 
side the banking system and if 
that goes on long enough the earn- 
ing assets have to be disposed of, 
because the withdrawal of the 
currency reduces the banks’ re- 
serves. That should be remem- 
bered. It has become important. 

Buying gold is the exact but 
more potent opposite of with- 
drawing currency as far as bank 
reserves are concerned. Here we 
have a deposit with no corre- 
sponding earning asset. Excess 


| i 





| 
| 


Like many other | 





(or free) reserves created by gold 
imports are investible, but they 
cannot be invested out of the 
banking system because every 
time they are invested there ap- 
pears both a new deposit liability 


and the corresponding earning as-. 


set. The process would be almost 
endless except for one thing. The’ 
commercial banks are running the 


/equivalent of a margin account. 


The margin is their capital ac- 
count, the securities are their 
earning ‘assets and the deposits 
are the debit balance. And no 
banker likes to operate on a thin 
margin. 

As of today, a commercial bank 


'can expand its credit out to five 


or six times its reserves. At one 
time the banks had seven billion 
dollars of excess reserves. That 
meant nearly forty billion dol- 
lars of credit expansion! Good- 
ness, gracious! Some leading econ- 
omists drew charts showing the 
relationship between excess re- 
serves and money rates, forgetting 
that we had seen all sorts of 
changes in money rates long be- 
fore we ever heard of excess re- 
serves. These gentlemen appeared 
to be rather badly confused be- 
tween causes, consequences and 
coincidences. 


All this time the public had, 
been saving money the wrong 
way. The commercial banks paid 
no interest. The savings banks 
paid very little. “Why bother 
with banks? Give me the cash. 
I'll keep it,” is what they must. 
have been saying because that is: 
what they did—and are still do- 
ing. Most of that will have to be. 
charged up against cheap money 
and we have no idea how big the, 
bill will be before we get it paid.. 
Is it worth while? 

Today we have over twenty- 
three billion dollars of “circulat- 
ing” currency, most of which does. 

(Continued on page 942) 
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Investment Trusts In The Post-War Securities Field 


By L. SCUDDER MOTT 


National Securities & Research Corporation 


As any old-timer can remember, the scope of security ownership in the United States 


was tremendously enlarged during the First World War. 


Millions of people who actually 


or virtually had never been security owners (particularly in the modern sense of holding 


actively traded, widely distributed stocks or bonds) bought Liberty Bonds. 








larger part of these people would probably never have bought securities if the war had not 
o———————— _ 


occurred. 

At the end 
of World War 
I and in the 
succeeding 
years, the fact 
that this mul- 
titude had be- 
come “secur- 
ity conscious” 
undoubtedly 
was the 
foundation 
for the vast 
increase and 
diffusion of 
security own- 
ership since 
then — basi- 
cally an ex- 
tremely sound 
development. 

However, due to the general in- 
experience, to preoccupation with 
other affairs and, in so many 
cases, to the fact that funds for 
investment (individually) 
insufficient for adequate diversi- 


L. Scudder Mott 


fication, these new owners were, | 


in large measure, not suited to in- 
discriminate buying of varied in- 
dividual issues, especially since 
proper guidance was often not 
available or not sought. 

Had the present types of mod- 
ern investment trusts with the 
present experienced managements 
then been available, in a large 
proportion of cases they would 
have provided ideal vehicles, and 
would have aided in putting em- 


phasis on investment as against 
speculation in many instances| 


where such emphasis was needed. 
But they were not available; and 





were | 


verted from non-investors into 
security holders, through purchase 
of war bonds, will doubtless be 
|less as a result of the present war 
than as a result of the previous 
war, their numbers will neverthe- 
| less be legion. Opportunities for 
proper guidance have increased 
and the SEC rules and regulations 
were not in existence in the pre- 
vious period. But a widespread 
lack of qualifications will still 
exist for indiscriminate invest- 
|'ment in individual securities, and 
| for recognizing the need for what 
|emphasis should be on investment 
'and what on speculation. 

This time, however, the invést- 
ment trust “industry” in the 
United States offers excellent ve- 
hicles for such new investors, as 
well as for many who were al- 
ready investors. But before pur- 
suing this line of thought further, 
let us glance briefly at the history 
of American investment trusts. 

The first to attain prominence 
was the closed-end, general man- 
| agement type, in which there was 
| little or no restriction on the 
/management, and where prices for 
' the trust shares depended directly 
/on their own markets, and not on 
liquidating or asset value. As a 
'class, this type was involved in 
|the abuses and extremes of the 
| speculative boom ending in 1929. 
| partly because of its nature, and 
| partly merely because so many of 
| the type were in existence at the 
\time of the boom—indeed, some 





ing it. 
| The next type to become pop- 
| ular arose largely from the pub- 


were formed relatively late dur- | 


| an original holding list. This type 
contained, however, two provi- 
| sions that are general in the later 
| types of trust. First, assets were 
under bank trusteeship, or custo- 
dianship. Second, they were 
“open end,” that is, shares were 
| always for sale at a spread above 
liquidating value, and could be re- 
deemed at or near liquidating 
value, so that they were depend- 
ent only on the value of secur- 
ities held, and not on values 
placed in the market on their own 
shares. Without going into all the 
arguments, it can be said that the 
| fixed trust by-passed the essential 
| fact that management is necessary 
‘to successful long-term invest- 
/ment, and it was only natural 


‘that their popularity waned after | 


more normal market conditions 
| were established. 

The fixed trust was succeeded 
|in public acceptance by the re- 
| stricted management type (some 
'of which had been in existence a 
‘number of years) in which no 
more than a certain percént of 
assets (usually 5%) could be 
placed in one security and all pur- 
chases were _ from 
eligible lists, changed only on no- 
tice to holders. Ctherwise, man- 
agement was largely able to con- 
duct the trust according to its 
best judgment. This type included 
the ‘‘balanced trust,’ where bonds 
as well as stocks were held under 
established policy. 

The most recent type is the so- 
called “class” or specific purpose 





trust. Here each trust is set up 
with specific objectives. Some 
were restricted to specific types 


Much the 


established | 


industries. And some were set up|individual securities, the dealer 
with specific objectives, such as | who places a client in trust shares 


liberal income or large apprecia- 
tion possibilities. Except that in 
some cases a normal policy of full 
investment is established, the 
“class” trusts are on lines similar 
to the aforementioned restricted 
management trusts. 


The new growth trend in in- 
|vestment trusts, especially ap- 
|parent in the last year or so 
stems largely from the “class” 
trusts, which constitute a very 
large proportion of all new trust 
share sales. It is evident from 
their success that they meet the 
‘needs of a host of investors for 
whom nothing so suitable was 
available before. 


Now, to get back to the post- 
war prospects, it is obvious that a 
great new field suitable for mod- 
ern investment trusts will exist. 
The experience gained by the 
managements, and the evidence 
provided by growth that even 
during the war—when the Gov- 
ernment is still issuing great 
quantities of new bonds, and pa- 
triotism dictates holding Govern- 
ment bonds whenever possible 
‘indicate that modern investment 
trusts are filling investors’ needs 





better than ever before, the 
growth of the trusts should be 
greatly accelerated. Not only 


should their shares find wide ac- 
ceptance among “‘new’”’ investors, 
but also they should continue to 
gain among those who are already 
investors, including corporations 
/and trustees. It should be remem- 
|bered that savings, aside from 
| Government bonds, are also at 
|record levels, and that indications 
‘are that much of these savings 


| will be invested rather than spent 


| for goods. 
| At present no trust has assets 
| of as much as $200 millions. In- 
| vestment trust authorities expect 
that post-war growth will be such 
| that there will be not one, but 
several billion-dollar trusts. 

The closed-end trusts will con- 
(‘tinue to play their part in the in- 
| vestment field, but it is unlikely 


it is not too much to say that, | jie distrust of management in the | 


partly because of the lack of suit- | great bear market, and was vir-| 
tually the antithesis of the first. | 


able investment vehicles and) 

guidance, the seeds of the debacle | ; ; 
ot 1929 and the succeeding years !" this type management functions | 
were sown after World War I. |were practically eliminated (ex- 


While the proportion of people cept for provisions in some cases 
who will be rendered “security _ to dispose of obviously deteriorat- | 


conscious” and who will be con- ing issues) after the selection of 


of securities, such as various 


h ] i 
grades of bonds or preferred thet any letpe PeCeortion St, Baw 


; /}money will flow to them. The 
stocks, common stocks with cer-| general type of restricted man- 
tain similar characteristics, for-| agement trust will undoubtedly 
eign securities, securities repre-| continue to supply a widespread 
senting new industrial develop-| requirement; its class will be 
ments. Some were confined to in- | “general investment.” It is among 


. +4 +e: | the specific purpose trusts that the 
vestment in-»securities of specsti¢ Rolie af the acniiidl bad edeel. 


erated growth can be expected. 
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Since investment trust shares 
if | are sold through dealers—whether 
‘|| local or over-the-counter firms, 
or stock exchange houses — this 
expected investment trust growth 
is of obvious interest to the in- 
| vestment fraternity. And it might 
be worth while here to digress to 
|correct a misconception. 

There seems to be an impression 
'I| in some investment quarters that, 
since trust shares are bought gen- 





continued investment than most 





erally with greater emphasis on | 


ties up the client’s capital. But 
due to some quirk of human na- 
ture, investors seem much more 
willing to tell others about their 
trust share holdings than about 
individual security holdings (pos- 
sibly because in the latter case 
they might be assumed to be spec- 
lating rashly, or might be queried 
about connections with a com- 
pany). Hence, satisfied trust share 
clients bring in other clients by 
word of mouth or radiation. The 
writer knows of one case where 
a dealer started with 30 trust 
share accounts that grew to 300 
by this means. 

Furthermore, a majority of 
trust share buyers are holders or 
potential buyers of other secur- 
ities. Trust share holdings are not 
confined to people of small means. 
Individual transactions in trust 
shares of over a quarter million 
dollars have been made. Thus 
a client obtained on a trust share 
sale may be valuable as a general 
client also. 

It is well to note that partic- 
ularly with specific purpose trusts, 
holdings have become extended 
into unlisted issues to an appreci- 
able degree. Hence, besides sell- 
ing trust shares, unlisted houses 
or departments, as well as ex- 
change members, can expect to 
receive business from the trusts 
as well. 

Bearing all these factors in 
mind, the alert investment firm 
will not overlook the coming post- 
war growth in investment trusts. 
Like all other successful busi- 
nesses, the investment trusts as a 
whole have had to learn how to 
serve public needs. In the “class” 
trust a particularly suitable ve- 
hicle has been found. The new in- 
vestor as well as the old after this 
war will find his requirements 
able to be met in a way unavail- 
able after World War I. Because 
of their nature, the “class” trust 
distributor understands that he 
should not and need not sell just 
any security to a client or pros- 
pect, but one suitable to the par- 
ticular requirements. For exam- 
ple, if income is the real need, an 
intelligent approach to meeting 
the need can be made through 
“class” trusts. Indeed, a large fac- 
tor in their success to date has 
been filling the needs of income 
investors, who run the risk of 
choosing less suitable individual 
securities. As new investment 
fields open, or investors’ require- 
ments alter, adaptations of “class” 
trusts to them can be made. The 
opportunity exists to aid the 
soundness of post-war investment 
conditions through the further 
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New Deal enthusiasm for for- 
eign trade, especially for the all- 
round diffusion of American cap- 
ital, is no mere matter of human- 
itarianism, as 
it is presented 
by the Wal- 
lace: school of 
global _ senti- 
mentalists. It 
has little in 
common with 
Cordell Hull’s 
reciproc- 
ity treaties, 
and still less 
does it mean 
a return to 
Adam Smith- 
ian ideals. Tne 
mere fact that 
it implies. nay, 
postulates, 
governmental 
fostering of 
trade instead 
of the self-regulation of the mar- 
ket place, indicates that this ap- 
parent revival of economic inter- 
nationalism is to serve objectives 
very different from the classical 
belief in the undiluted freedom of 
international exchange. 

The underlying motivation is to 
some extent purely propagandis- 
tic. Allies and neutrals and even 
enemy nations are supposed to be 
stimulated or lured by promises 
of “free” access to raw materials 
and to capital, and free entraace 
to our juicy markets. It is in the 
light of such war-time objectives 
that the President’s Freedom 
From Want or the V:ce President's 
Pint-of-milk-for-every-child have 
to be appreciated. So are the gen- 
erous spending sprees abroad, and 
other methods of a world-wide 
Good Neighbor Policy. But there 
is more involved. 

Our fundamental economic prob- 
lem, as seen by New Dealers, is: 
how to avoid the “coming” de- 
pression. As a matter of fact, the 
New Deal is primarily not so 





Dr. Melchior Palyi 


much a socialistic movement as an | 
It has) 


anti-depression ideology. I! 
grown out of the 1931-32 crisis and 


has never overcome its original | 
tenet, contracted under the dev-| 
astating impression. of. that eis 
a | 
peace-time New Deal measures of | 
| labor, 


Probably three-fourths of 


an economic nature originated 
from this fear of recurring unem- 
ployment, or. in a more positive 
language, from the urge to pro- 
vide “full employment” 
economy which is allegedly over- 


_ sources. 


|ports offer 


| ism 


so that they may all produce the 


in an} 


Post-War Export Prospects 


By DR. MELCHIOR PALYI 


Chicago Economist Denounces Artificial Fostering Of Exports As A Political Dis- 
tribution Of Favors And As Creating Vested Interests—Holds F oreign De- 
mand For Our Foodstuffs Will Be Temporary And Few Countries Will 
Need Our Raw Materials—Predicts Formation Of Russian And 
British Trade Blocs And Thinks Durable Goods Will 
Constitute Our Leading Post-War Exports 


|}mature and unable to utilize, un-, 


der its own power, its rich re-'| 
Capitalistic economy is 
supposed to reach the stage of 
senility just before it dies—ac- 
coraing to the Marxian scheme of 
things—at which time only ex- 
an outlet for the 
unutilized energies of the nation. 
In effect, exports are wanted as a 
substitute, or alternative, for pub- 
lic works. 

A third kind of motive is— 
politics. The artificial fostering of 
international trade means the 


/assumption of powers and the dis- | 


tribution of favors. It creates! 
vested interests in the regime; and 
provides potentialities for inter- 


| vention in business matters, all of 


which helps to 
power. 

Lastly, the new international- 
operates on the (wishful) 
assumption that the world will | 
consist largely of collectivist or 
semi-socialistic units, and as such 
will not be able to appeal to nor- 
mal channels of long-term credit. | 
Therefore, it will have to be pro- | 
vided with capital goods on a 
governmentally managed basis, 
i. e., Without regard to profit and 
repayment chances. 


secure political | 


Pseudo-Free Trade 


Not a few liberal-minded souls 
(including the souls of economists) 
are attracted to this economic in-| 
ternationalism because of its ap- 
parent similarity to Free Trade. 
The appearance is totally mislead-_| 
ing. According to the old-fashioned | 
liberal idea, division of labor 
among nations as among individ- | 
uals is the way to greatest na- 
tional welfare. Its logical corre- | 
late is a policy of economic free- 
dom, internal and external, so as 
to enable each country to special- 
ize in what it can produce at. 
cheapest comparative costs. This | 
is just*about the reverse of the’ 
idea underlying the new philoso- | 
phy of foreign trade. For one 
thing, it doesn’t abolish govern- | 
mental interference, but adds to|} 
the internal management the ex- | 
ternal one; it substitutes the trust | 
in a paternalistic bureaucracy for 
the reliance on the automatism of 
business interests. Nor does it ad- | 
vocate international division of | 
but the contrary: forced 
industrialization of all countries 


same things (including arma- 
ments). And it would make Adam 
Smith turn over in his grave to} 





hear that exports should be fos-| vicious conflicts, and to lay the tutes, but also for fats. 


tered with no regard to payment,| foundations for all-round arma- | quently, 


just for the benefit of keeping 
people employed at home. 


with free trade ideology. It is the 
renewal of a sophisticated brand 
of 18th century mercantilism 
which believed in fostering ex- 
ports so as to create employment. 
The only difference is that the 
mercantilist had the common 
sense to expect a quid pro quo. 
A forced industrialization of the 
world, as is contemplated on the 
Russian pattern, would have dev- 


/ments. But leaving 


Conse- 


disregarding individual 


ideologies | and temporary cases such as that 


aside, a realistic approach to our | of sugar, a short flurry of foreign 
In short, the new enthusiasm for | €XPort prospects has to start with}demand for farm products is all 
foreign trade has nothing to do| the analysis of foreign demand | that may be expected. 


| and of its ability to pay. 


The more so, since the food- 


: | 
| Foreign demand for foodstuffs | importing countries have intensi- 


|will be acute only for a_ short! 


while. 
only 


Serious shortages exist 
in a comparatively few 
|countries. Recent reports of the 
Office of Foreign Agricultural 
| Relations (Dept. of Agr.) indicate 
|that in the season 1943-44 food 
‘supplies in continental Europe 


jand the Soviet Union “have held | 





fied their own agriculture and 
plan to use it as a channel to 
provide employment. Britain, e.g., 
is all set to scrap the traditional 
free trade policy in favor of re- 
lying on an artificially subsidized 
national granary. The strength of 
agrar.an interests is such that 
after the first need for curing 


astating consequences on the eco-|up fairly well on the whole.” | shortages is satisfied, many coun- 
nomic and social structure of the |That holds in particular for the | tries may not accept edibles even 


world. It is also likely to create supply of grains and their substi- | 


(Continued on page 941) 
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President Brown, Distinguished | 
Officers of 


Guests, 


the National 


Security Traders Association, my 
Fellow Members of the Associa- 


tion, and Fel- 


low Amer- 
icans: I won- 
dered for a 
minute just 
when Mr. 
Brown was 
going to stop 
talking about 
me, and the 
one thing I 
wish he had 
said that he 


didn’t say was 
that I have 
been a mem- 
ber of this As- 
sociation ever 
since its in- 
ception. 

I want to 
congra‘tulate 
the Association 





Fred. E. Bushey 


sentative Government. 
Dictatorship During The 


Communists Contrasted With Their Present “Camouflaged” Attitude. 


By Hon. FRED E. BUSBEY* 


Member of House of Representatives 


Congressman From Illinois Warns Of Efforts To Smear Congress And Destroy Repre- 
Defends Congress As Only Agency Which Prevented A 
Recalls Previous Anti-War Attitude Of 


War Crisis. 


““Wake Up America!’’ 


At- 


tacks CIO Political Action Committee As The Cleverest And Most Danger- 
ous Revolution That Ever Hit The World. Promises Assistance To 
Workingman In Throwing Off CIO Octopus 


for the wonderful work they have 


accomplished, and I only regret 
that I have had to be inactive 


in the Association for the past two 
years. 
| The title of my discourse this 
|afternoon is entitled, “Wake Up 
|America!” I am sure that 
| will recognize at the end of my 
| remarks that there is nothing po- 
litical in whatever I may say. 
| I understand that you had 
i ~ 


a 


*An address made by Congress- 
man Busbey at the Luncheon 
Session of the National Security 
| Traders Association at the Palmer 





and the officers | House in Chicago, August 26, 1944. 
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you | 


very delightful evening and prof- 
itable session last night with my 
colleague, the Hon. Lyle Boren 
from Oklahoma, when he gave 


you a very good Democratic talk. | 


I only wish I were qualified to 
give you as good a Republican 
talk today. 


First of all, I would like to take 
'you back to Nov. 11, 1918. Those 
of you who were at the front 
when the Armistice was signed 
will remember the cry that went 
up and down the battlefield. 
“Finis la guerre! Finis la guerre! 
The war is over!” And so we 
thought it was. They told us “we 
were fighting the war to end all 
wars.” They told us 
fighting to make the world safe 
i'for democracy.” 

What a sham those words are 
today in light of the conflict rag- 
'ing all over the world. The war 
/news, as you know from reading 
| the newspapers, is extremely en- 
|couraging. One of the reasons it 
| is encouraging is due to the ability 
|of American industry to produce 


itremendous quantities of imple-| 


iments of war. 


i 


“we were / 


Here I give credit in that pro- | 
| duction schedule both to labor) 


|}and management, because in my 
| opinion the spirit of cooperation 
| with which the heads of industry 
went into this war production 
| program after being kicked around 
jas they had for many years by 
_the New Deal, is one of the glori- 
| ous pages in the history of Amer- 
ica. 

We are all hopeful that the boys 
|on the far-flung battle fronts of 
‘the world will be back with us 
| very, very soon. 


turned from overseas. 


| visited with them in the hospitals. 
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From my observations I can tell 
you that there are three things 
they have on their minds. First, 
winning the war as soon as pos- 
sible. Secondly, getting back 
home to the good old U. S. A. 
Thirdly, security in the form of 
jobs when they return. 

These are trying days for those 
of us who have sons and relatives 
out there on the front. I never 
go to bed at night but I think of 
the millions of mothers and fathers 
of this country, kneeling beside 
their beds, saying prayers for 
those boys out there to be re- 
turned home safe and sound. I 
can picture any boy when he 
comes back home, running up the 
walk to meet his mother, the 
mother who has said so many 
prayers and spent so many anxi- 
ous hours for him, running out 
to meet that boy. And they greet 
each other, throw their arms 
around each other, and that boy 
holiers, “Ma, it’s great to be 


rhe) 


home! 


What kind of a home is that boy 
coming home to? What kind of a 


'country is he coming home to? 


What kind of a Government is he 
coming home to? 


Friends, if you and I don’t do 
everything within our power to 
maintain and keep this represen- 
tative form of Government as it 
was when he left. we are the 
traitors in this war. 


That is our responsibility. He is 


| doing his part on the battlefront: 
|; we must do our job on the home 


I have talked | 
| with many of them that have re- | 


I have) because when I was elected 


| 78th Congress 
| States. 


| year. 





front. 


Mr. Brown mentioned the Vet- 
erans Committee, on which I am 
honored to serve. I do consider it 
an honor to have that privilege, 
to 
Congress I knew the Veterans 
Committee was going to be called 


| upon to handle some of the most 


important legislation in this, the 
of the United 


Committee 
legislation 


From this 
much beneficial 


came 
for 


| those serving in the armed forces 
| of our country in the present war. 
|The most important is the G. I. 
|“Bill of Rights” that was passed 


by this Congress and signed by 





that was ever written in the his- 
tory of our country. 
You may have recently, heard 


certain radio commentators and 
read news of certain people of the 
Communist, radical, left-wing 
group, conducting a smear cam- 
paign on your Congress. 


That smear campaign, my 
friends, is not accidental. It is 
deliberate. This group of people; 


who are not in sympathy with our 
form of government, and every- 
thing that Old Glory stands for, 
realize that the Congress of the 
United States is the one agency, 
the one group that represents the 
people. that has prevented a com- 
plete dictatorship being put over 
in this country. 

To illustrate: Every amendment 
recently proposed to the Consti- 
tution has received the support of 
this left-wing radical group, for 
the simple reason they realize the 
more the Constitution is amended, 
the closer they are to wrecking 
our representative form of gov- 
ernment. 


This same group will be found 
backing every movement in this 
country which tends to centralize 
the government in Washington, 
because it is much easier to obtain 
control of one central governmen- 
tal agency rather than when au- 
thority is distributed in 48 States. 


The Atlantic Charter was signed 
in August, 1941, and provided in 
part: 

“III. They respect the right of 
all peoples to choose the form 
of government under which they 
will live. And they wish to see 
sovereign rights and self-gov- 
ernment restored to those who 
have been forcibly deprived of 
them.” 


Now is the time for the signers 
of that historic document to tell 
the world that they propose to 
stand back of those documentary 
principles set forth in Section III. 

Poland and Lithuania, who 
fought so valiantly and bled for 
their freedom against the Nazi 
hordes that invaded these coun- 


‘tries, should have their boundaries 


restored after the war is over, and 
have the right to choose their own 
form of government without any 


'outside interference. 


If statements of principles are 
made and signed, they should be 
lived up to, in fact as well as in 
principle. 

On August 10 and 11, 1941, less 
than sixty days after Hitler in- 
vaded Russia, there was called 


‘the Dedeidéat on June. 28 of this | Under the direction of Mr. Josef 


This legislation I consider | 
_to be the best insurance policy 


Stalin of Russia a congress in 
Moscow known as the “All-Slav 
(Continued on page 946) 
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Easing Collateral Loan Restrictions On Inactive Securities As An Aid To Small Business 


During the last few 


lished regarding the need for en- 


couraging the use of “risk” or ven- 


ture capital. 
The advocates 
point to the 
wider appli- 
cation of this 
field of in- 
vestment not 
only as a 
means of pro- 
moting full 
em ployment, 
but as an aid 
in the mainte- 
nance and ex- 
pansion of 
small busi- 
ness. Yet, 
when we look 
back over the 
last decade, 
we find that 
almost all the 
legislation relating to banking, 
finance, security trading and in- 
vestment has had the effect of 
discouraging the application of 
capital funds in 





A. M. Sakolski 


of investments represented by 
equity securities and other forms 
of risk capital. The Securities 
and Exchange Acts, the Federal 
Reserve Act, and other similar 


laws, both national and State, in| 


seeking to protect investors and 
inhibit the excesses of “high fi- 
nance,” have tended, on 


small and moderate sized enter- 
prises in obtaining needed capital 
funds, and have increased the 
handicaps they undergo in com- 
peting with large and well fi- 
nanced enterprises. 

Perhaps the most serious handi- 
cap involved in the financing of 
local and moderate sized business 
concerns is the discrimination 


they suffer, which prohibits the | 


acceptance of their securities by 
banks as collateral for loans. The 
modern investor must not only 
seek a security that has marketa- 
bility, but, if he is prudent and 
far-seeing, he should have assets 
which can serve as collateral for 
bank loans in the event he should 
need this accommodation. In 
this way an investor is relieved of 
the necessity. of keeping funds 


years, a) 
great deal has been said and pub-' 


| the 
| time, 


| zon, 


| vestment process. 
|made very little progress in this 
small ventures | 
and handicapping the placement | 


| ing 
the | 
whole, to add to the burdens of | 
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Writer Points Out Handicaps Of Collateral Restrictions To Growth Of “Risk 
Capital” And Expansion of Small Business—Calls Attention To Preponder- 
ance Of Securities As Bank Assets And The Role Of Securities Dealers 
In Maintaining And Stabilizing Markets—Sees Trend Away From 
“Listing” And Toward Larger Ove:-The-Counter Trading 
And Urges More Cooperation Between Dealers And 
Bankers In Establishing And Maintaining Markets 


uninvested or of being forced to 
liquidate in an unfavorable mar- 
ket. In this way a position of 
“liquidity” is maintained, since 
investor is enabled, at any 
to temporarily convert a 
long-term investment into cash. 


| The investor’s desire for “liquidity 
| preference,” as Lord Keynes calls 


deal of 
both 


it, has received a great 
attention from economists, 


| theoretical and practical, in re- 
{cent years. 
one of the most potent causes of 
| business fluctuations and financial | 
crises is the wild scramble of in- | 


It is contended that 


vestors and traders, when a bad 
turn of affairs looms on the hori- 
to hold their cash or to 
convert their assets into cash. By 
thus hoarding cash they reduce 
the flow of investment funds and 
hence cause business retrench- 
ments and widespread unemploy- 


| ment. 


The faculty of making loans on 
the deposit of collateral has long 
been a feature of the modern in- 
Life insurance 


and other countries until the 
practice of granting loans on “‘sur- 
render values” arose. Real estate 
ownership and operations could 
not have spread so rapidly and 
firmly if loans in the form of 
mortgages had not developed on 
such widespread scale over sev- 
eral centuries. Security market- 
would never have become 
such a well recognized and estab- 
lished business if the dealers and 
traders were not enabled to carry 
their commitments through the 
use of collateral loans. Com- 
mercial banking itself would not 


have assumed its present impor- | 


tance and would not have func- 
tioned so fully in the national 
economy if 
from their of 


earliest period 


operations, followed the practice | 
The | 


of making collateral loans. 
rapid progress of American eco- 


nomic development may be said | 


to have been due largely to ex- 
panded borrowing facilities aris- 
ing out of the early use of col- 


lateral as the prime security by | 
all forms or classes of institutions | 


of lending. Of course the system | 
But these | 


is subject to abuses. 
abuses, as bad as they have been, 
have been more than offset by 
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| through the 


| and 


the banks had _ not; | 


the great advantages which have | economists have rightly pointed | distressing inconvenience to the 
accrued .to.our. economic growth | out that even the so-called “self- | borrower, while, in view of the 
and development from the ex- | liquidating” business loans of the corporate organization of business 
tended borrowing facilities which | commercial banks in the aggre-| and the enlarging element of in- 
are the result of making cash|gate are not truly “liquid.’’| vestors and security speculators 
loans available through the use of | Prominent among these _ are| among the population, credit in- 
coHateral. Prof. B. M. Anderson (see his| struments representing fixed 

The close relation of collat-|““Value of Money,” p. 502);| capital have a more immediate 
eral-secured credit with busi-|Dr. H. G. Moulton, the Di-| market than other forms of prop- 
ness expansion is common in mod-| rector of the Brookings Institu-|erty. Accordingly, he contends 
ern industrial countries, but it has| tion, and Dr. Fritz Machlup in his| that modern banks derive their 
been a conspicuous feature of the | book, “The Stock Market, Credit | liquidity from the securities mar- 
American business economy. It|and Capital Formation.” Prof.| kets. This is borne out by the 
Anderson has contended that the | fact that in these days the bulk of 


was permitted under the old ‘ t : ~. 
national banking system befere|only commercial loans which| bank assets consists of securities 
1913 and has been continued un-! possess real liquidity are those|rather than of commercial self- 





der the Federal Reserve System.| that can be paid off without a (Continued on page 945) 
Because of it, the commercial 
banks throughout the country 
have been enabled to carry large | 
devnosits with small cash reserves, | 
maintaining their “liquidity” | 
large amounts of | 
securities which they hold, both | 


FREENIAN & CONIPANY 
directly and as collateral against | 


loans. In this way, without | 61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6. N.. a 
assuming the risks of direct own- | te 
ership in business enterprises—as | 
has been common in European | 
countries—the American banks | 
have greatly contributed to} 
growth of capital in productive | 
enterprise, and in addition have 
assisted the private placement of 
idle funds. In fact, the bulk of | 
the nation’s banking business to- | 
day—despite what has been said | 
done against it—comprises | 
not merely the granting of so- 
called ‘“self-liquidating” loans 
based on current exchange of | 
goods and services, but also con- 
sists in keeping the nation’s | 
wealth in a fluid and convertible 
state, so necessary to a psycho- ! 
logical atmosphere of “liquidity | 
preference.” 

As regards 
bank assets, 
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Is The Coming Boom In The Home Washing Machine Industry Already Discounted? 
The Market Leader Is An Over-The-Counter Issue 


Washing machines stand at the 
top of the list of post-war “musts,” 
aecording to several recent sur- 
veys of what American house- 
wives want. 

In 1941 the 
Washing Ma- 
chine industry 
had its biggest 
year, and de- 
livered a total 
of 1,959,887 
washers at an 
average  sell- 
ing rice of 
$79.76. Al- 
though “Elec- 
trical Mer- 
chandising” 
(January 
1940) pub- 
lished a direc- 
tory of manu- 
facturers 
showing that 
washers were 
made under 220 trade names, 80% 
of the business is now concen- 
trated in the hands of seven man- 
ufacturers. These are listed in 
the chart below. 


Two Types Of Washers 


There are two general types of 
washers, namely the conventional 
—which is chiefly of either the 
agitator or the spinner construc- 
tion—and the fully automatic, 
which was pioneered in 1936 by 
Bendix Home Appliances, Inc., of 
South Bend, Indiana. A _ small 
number of automatics were made 
in the pre-war period by West- 





H. M. Gartley 


inghouse and also by the Black- | 


stone Manufacturing Company. 


The big volume company mak- | 
type of) something in the neighborhood of | 


ing the conventional 
washer is Maytag. Easy comes 
next, with the Nineteen-Hundred 


Corp., producer for Sears, in third | 


place. Number four is Apex Elec- 
tric, supplier to Ward; then 
come Electrical Household Utili- 
ties (Thor) and Barlow & Seelig 


(Speed Queen). Last of all in the) 
lineup of the “Big Seven” is Ben- | 
| post-war period, perhaps by 10 to | 
‘20% —the increases, however, will 


dix. which is the only company 
exclusively producing automatics. 


y j|within three months after the| 


4 | (of 


f from 4.6 to 8.9 millions. 


| Annual replacement sales 


| come Tax rate not exceeding 50%. | 


Accumulated Backlog 


Industry executives just won't 
give opinions as to when produc- 
tion of washers, which was stop- 
ped in May, 1942, will begin— | 
they say they don’t know. How- | 
ever, there are indications that 


'Germans are beaten production | 
will be under way and probably | 
in large volume within six months. 

Depending upon when produc- | 
tion starts, the estimated backlog 
washers, which has _ been 
growing since May, 1942) varies 
Profes- | 
sor Slichter of Harvard has esti-| 
mated that currently the backlog | 
| is 4.6 millions. International Sta- | 
| tistical Bureau, the greatest opti- | 
| mists, estimate 8.9 millions at the 
'end of 1944. One trade estimate 
at the same date is 5.4 millions, 
and Editor L. S. Mott of National 
Securities and Research Corp. es- 
'timates 7.1 millions at the end of 
1945. 


Estimated Post-War Demand 


It is a good guess that American | 
housewives are ready to buy 
about 5.5 million new washers. In 
1943, the Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany survey suggested the fol- | 
lowing annual post-war market 
as a logical possibility: 

An Estimate of Post-War Demand for 

Washers 





1,500,000 | 


| Newly electrified farms and 


| farms recently electrified 250,000 | 
| Newly established homes 500,000 | 
| Expansion of unsaturated mar- 
ket ‘ 250,000 
| 2,500,000 | 
It is not difficult to forsee | 


| $170 to $210 million a year in | 
‘washer sales for several years. | 
This means prosperity for the in- | 
' dustry and should mean fair-sized | 
| earnings, assuming a Federal In-| 


| 


Prices To Be Higher 
Prices will be higher in the| 


By H. M. GARTLEY 


not be as large as some automo-' appear, at least until the seller’s | 


bile price increases. In the last 
full pre-war year of 1941, accord- 


ing to trade figures, the following | 


was the breakdown by price cate- 
gories: 


Breakdown of Washer Sales by 
Category for the Year 1941 


Price 


Electric— 
Retail Price No. of ~~ of Total 
Range Units Production 
Below $40.00 _ 58,744 3.19 
$40-$49.99 245,796 13.37 
$50-$69.99 750,586 40.83 
$70-$99.99 464,495 25.27 
$100 & Over-_-. 318,767 17.34 
Electric total 1,838,388 100.00 
Gas— 
Below $70.00 * 20,958 17.25 
$70-$99.99 82,119 67.59 
$100 & Over 18,422 15.16 
Gas total wines 121,499 100.00 
Combined total . 1,959,887 


*All automatic washers are in the higher 
price category. 


It is expected that after the war 
the lowest-priced washers will not 


Washing Machine Stocks Bull Market 


|market has abated. Easy and 
| Apex, which were the largest 
producers in the very low-priced 
category, made very small mar- 
| gins of profit according to pub- 
| lished figures (see table below). 


How High Are the Shares? 


The big question which must 
now be answered is whether the 
1942-1944 advance in the common 
stocks of the home washer manu- 
facturers has fully discounted the 
expected prosperity of the indus- 
try. As a measure, first we might 
examine what has happened to 


the bull market started from the 
lows of April-May, 1942. Taking 
the high prices of mid-July, 1944, 


to their present advances, we find 


trials advanced 62.8% the poorest 
of the washer stocks gained 
152.9%. Bendix, the leader, ad- 
vanced 1775.0%. 


Advances Compared 





(Ranked according to greatest gains) 


Bendix Home Appliances 
Maytag Co. rr 
Electric Household Utilities 


| Easy Washing Machine B 


Nineteen Hundred Corp. 
Apex Electric Manufacturing 


| Barlow & Seelig 


Dow Jones Industrials 
Pre-War Earnings Poor 
In 1941, which was the indus- 
try’s best year, the principal 
washer companies made profits 


Comparison of Sales, Net Income, Per 


1942 1944 Per Cent 
Low High Advance 
I, 94% 1,775.0 
1% 11% 820.0 
3 14% 375.0 
2 94 362.5 
432 11%%4 168.6 
7% 19 162.1 
64% 16% 152.9 
92.69 150.88 62.8 


which were nothing to write home 
about, as is indicated in the fol- 
‘lowing table: 


Cent of Net to Gross and Net Earnings 


Per Share of the Principal Home Washing Machine Stocks 
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Net » of Net Net Earns. 

Sales Income to Gross Per Share | 
Apex Electric $10,166,007 *$97,186 0.9 $0.55 
Barlow & Seelig 5,255,715 303,797 5.7 1.57 
Bendix Home Appliances, Inc. 7,882,956 174,905 2.2 0.13 
| Easy Washing Machine Co. 11,718,000 377,125 3.2 0.75 
Electric Household Utilities 10,168,259 701,665 6.9 1.81 
Maytag Company 16,242,653 1,625,646 10.0 0.38 
Nineteen Hundred Corp. 10,245,852 584,914 5.7 1.71 

*After deducting $500,000 non-recurring income from patent litigation. 
| These earnings, however, are 


| not necessarily indicative of what 
| is to be expected in the first three 
post-war years, even considering 
substantially higher tax rates. 


Earnings Prospects Most 
Important 


The degree to which the home 
washer stocks are now over-priced 
(if they are), it seems will depend 
primarily upon the ability of the 
various companies to 


prices of the “Big Seven” since | 


and ranking the stocks according | 


that while the Dow Jones Indus- | ; 
| taxes and still leave greater earn- 


| tional type. 
‘for many of the companies to de- 


| automatic washers—32% 


c increase | 
profit margins and bring more) 
down to net for shareholders, de- | 


spite higher taxes. If they cannot 
do any better than previous rec- 
ords, the stocks look over-priced 
at current levels. 

However, all of the companies 
will have the advantage of large 
volume, and it is fair to assume 
that earnings will be higher, at 
least for two or three post-war 
years. It is reported that the big 
producers of washers will start 
post-war production by bringing 
out models quite similar to the 
pre-war ones of the conventional 
type. Thus tooling costs will be 
relatively low and conversion back 
to washing machine production 
should be rapid. 

With much greater volume than 
ever before, with lower marketing 
costs and with prices at least 10- 
15% higher, profit ,margins 
should be considerably greater— 
enough to offset much higher 


ings per share. 

The impact of the demand for 
automatic washing machines is 
important. Such units are higher 
in price, and are mechanically 
quite different from the conven- 
It would be costly 


velop volume production in auto- 
matics. Moreover, they would 
run into a powerful patent struc- 
ture which has been built up by 
Bendix. It is this situation which 
explains the history of the ad- 
vance in Bendix stock, despite the 


\fact that it is the youngest com- 


pany of the “Big Seven.” 


Coming Demand for Automatic 
Washers 


In a recent survey made by 
McCall’s Magazine, a panel of 7,- 
000 housewives were interviewed. 
Geographically and economically 
they were representative of the 
nation as a whole. It was learned 
that 75% of American housewives 
do their own washing—60% of 
them had seen and knew about 
of this 
group felt that they must have an 
automatic washer as soon as avail- 
able—38% more expressed a de- 
sire to have an automatic washer. 
This suggests that at least 42% 
of American women are prospects 
for automatic washers. Interesting 
in this connection is the fact that 


only 5% of the 1941 sales were 
automatics and only approxi- 
mately 1.8% of the 17,670,000 


home washers now in operation 
are automatics. 

In the post-war period at least 
one or two of the “Big Seven” will 
bring out semi-automatic ma- 
chines. However, it is almost 

(Continued on page 947) 
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Predictions of our post-war 
trade prospects are becoming so 
common, their market value is 
rapidly approaching the proverbial 
“dime a doz- 
en” level. Pre- 
sumably we 
can have about 
as many opin- 
ions as there 
are persons 
able to think. 
Some of these 
opinions are 
mere ‘“‘shots in 
the dark” but 
some are 
based upon 
certain statis- 
tical data 
which give 
them a degree 
of dependa- 
bility. In this 
discussion 
we shall look 
ahead in terms 
of world trade data which provide 
in all probability, as sound a foun- 
dation for forecasting as any data 
at the moment can yield. 

The American business man has 
at long last come to appreciate 
that our domestic trade, no mat- 
ter how local in character, ulti- 
mately is affected by our inter- 
national trade relations. Too often 
in past decades he has failed to 
see the general trade forest be- 
cause of his closer proximity to 
its individual industrial trees. In 
such circumstances, a view of our 
total economic situation lacks 
proper perspective. So in the 
argument to follow we shall look 
over a unit of America’s trade ex- 
perience dating from Civil War 
days and on that basis endeavor 
to project our probable experi- 
ences. Immediately, someone will 
say, the past is no criterion for 
the future. This can be true. But 
the past is the only experience we 
have and if we recognize that the 
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The Post-War Trade Outlook 


A Review And A Prospect 


By EUGENE VAN CLEEF 
The Ohio State University 


Econemist Hcids That Exports Of Manufactured Goods Should Continue To 


Rise, Although At A Slower Rate Than In The Past. 


Sees Prospects For 


Export Expansion In Far East After Japan’s Defeat. Looks For Decline 
In Imports From Europe And An Increase From Lesser Developed 
Regions, And Predicts In The Near Future There Will Be A 
Greater Tendency For World Trade To Level Off And 


the long run change man’s ways 
materially. His evolution through 
eons of time has been exceedingly 
slow and offers no basis whatever 
for any supposition that the next 
few years will find him radically 
different. This is an important 
conception which should not be 
lost sight of for a moment. 

In the accompanying graphs, 
figures 1 to 4, are shown the trend 
of our exports and imports by 
classes of commodities and 
trends in the distribution of our 
trade by regions. Figures 1 and 2 
in particular should be tacked up 


in enlarged form on the office | 


wall of every sales executive and 
alongside, graphs depicting the 
sales trends of the specific com- 
modities which the _ respective 
firms sell. These curves cover a 
period marked by a critical shift 
in our national viewpoint and in 
our trade status. 


Until the Civil War we had 


participated in world affairs both | 


as traders and as carriers of goods. 
Ships proudly flying the American 


flag were known in every port of | 


consequence. But after the war 
we turned our thoughts from the 
seven seas toward the interior of 
our vast undeveloped land and 
concentrated upon its settlement 


and exploitation. Furthermore, the | of the century marked a new era 


Bessemer process of steel manu- 
facture had been invented in 
England where iron ore was abun- 
dant. This process made possible 
the construction of steel ships. 
Our wood vessels could hardly 
hope to compete with British 
steel ships and up to this time 
our own vast iron ore resources 
had not yet been discovered, mak- 


ing the prospect at the time rather | 
ship | 


dismal for the American 
building industry. 

This shift in our national in- 
terest soon was reflected by our 
world trade curve. 


itate and continued fall as we re- 


future can be radically different | tained more of these materials for 


from the past, even while we)}our own embryonic manufactur- | 


make our forecast, we shall avoid | ing industries. Coincidentally our 


self-deception. Obviously, if the 
future takes on some catastrophic 


form, none of our predictions will | rather slow pace. 


be worth while. However, 


exports of manufactures started 
upward although at first at a 


a 


Lagging some- 


have reason to believe that these |exports of crude and manufac- 


current years of war will not in/tured foodstuffs. 


The processing 
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Our exports | 
of crude materials took a precip- | 


we | what behind was a decline in our | 


Ultimately To Decline 


of foods generally had to await |! 
advances in mechanical refrigera- | 
tion and the invention of various | 
kinds of machinery for the pro- 
|cessing procedure. 

Another factor affecting changes 
in the character of our trade was 
a rapidly growing population in 
Europe and emigration from Eu- | 
rope to the United States. Figure 3 
shows how our exports across the 
north Atlantic fell off rapidly, 
while they increased at a slower 
‘rate to our neighbors in North 
America, to South America and to 
ithe Far East. 





Between 1871 and | 
1930 the percentage of our ex- | 
‘ports to Europe was. almost | 
halved; nor was this compensated 
for by our increased exports to 
other regions. Our own growing 
;population absorbed the differ- 
ence. 

While the percentage of our to- | 
‘tal exports to Europe declined, | 
certain changes in the character 
of those and other exports were 
‘taking place as already noted. 
These exports became especially 
significant about the year 1900 
when the rising curve of exports 
'of semi-manufactured and manu- 
|factured products crossed the fall- | 
|\ing curves of crude materials of 
,all types. This event at the turn 





in our world-wide economic ac- 
'tivities and likewise celebrated 
| the birth of the United States as 
'a manufacturing nation. Note, 
‘that this event occurred less than | 
half a century ago. 


The import curves reveal a pic- | 
ture complementing the export 
/curves, which is as it should be. | 
'Our crude materials imports have | 


increased as we have consumed 
more of our own products coinci- 
dent with the rapid expansion of 
our manufacturing industries and 


| broadened the field of our indus- 


trial achievement. Without many 
imported raw materials, we could 
not have manufactured the tele- 
phone, dynamos, motors, automo- 
biles, refrigerators and hosts of 


other commodities which so wide- 


R 


t 
~ 


Fig. 1 


(Data from Statistical Abstract of the 
A—Crude Materials 
B—Crude and Manufactured 
Foodstuffs 


ufactured Products 





considerable decline as we our- 
selves developed the industries. 
Foodstuffs importations show 
somewhat smaller departures from 
earlier years, although for a time 
they fell steadily, providing an- 
'other crossing of curves at the 
he 

turn of the century, this time a 
crossing of foodstuffs and crude 
materials. The later slowing down 


|in. the rate of fall-of the food- 





ily affected our domestic economy | stuffs curve was due to the in- 
,and comfort. Our imports of fin- | troduction to our markets of more 
ished products naturally reveal a! tropical and sub-tropical prod- 





Fig. 2 


Exports and Imports of Merchandise (%) By Commodities 


United States—U. S. Dept. of Commerce 


and Bureau of the Census) 


| A’—Crude Materials 
|B’—Crude and Manufactured 
Foodstuffs 


|C—Semi-manufactured and Man- | C’—Semi-manufactured Products 


(Continued on page 922) 
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in many nations which heretofore 
‘have done little along these lines. 


|rise of our export curve will de- 


Hardly a nation which is not going 
to increase its manufactures. Our 
own curve may increase rapidiy 
for three or four years immedi- 
ately after the war, until Europe 
re’ains some of its earlier sta- 
bility and then settle back again 
to a slower rate. We should not 
lose sight of the fact that whereas 
Europe has been our best cus- | 
tomer, the percentage of our total 
world sales going to that continent 


has fallen steadily. The continued 





pend upon our ability to develop’ 


even as they supply us with more | 
raw materials. 

In general, then, the curves of 
exports and imports are likely to | 
continue the trends which they | 
showed in the period of 1911 to! 
1916 with the exception of (1) | 
the export curve for crude and | 
manufactured foodstuffs which in 
thet veriod momentarily rose, and 
(2) the import curve for the same 


class of goods which is likely to 
level off at the same rate as indi- 
cated at this time. In this argu- 
ment we revert to the trends at 


icance in association with the de- 
tails of a local business than with 
the sum total of the nation’s busi- 
ness. The individual manufacturer 
no longer dares remain oblivious 
to the whole nation’s world trade 
trends in assessing the probable 
future of his own business. 

If our trade relations with the 
rest of the world decline, many . 
industries here will decline and 
in turn our local purchasing power 
will be correspondingly affected 





the beginning of World War I 


rather than to any period since | 





and this in turn means less busi- 
ness for still others who depend 
upon the constancy of that pur- 


'chasing power. 


It is important for us to recog- 
nize that we sell to other nations 
quite as much to enable us to buy 


raw materials upon which our do- 
'mestic business depends, as we 
|do for immediate profits. Without 
a market abroad we would be 
| forced to resort to gold or services 
'in direct payment for our imports 
| |and such procedure normally is 
not possible. 
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| that his business, heretofore seem- 
|ingly local and wholly unrelated 
to the larger sphere of business is, 
|}as a matter of fact, highly sensi- 
| tive to world trends. Conse- 
if quently, if he is interested in fore- 
| casting his business future, he will 
| do well to view that future in its 
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So much has been written about 
the provisions of the International 
Monetary Fund proposed by the 
United Nations Monetary and 
Financial 
Conference at 
Bretton 


Woods, N. H.., 
we. ss. ce 
hardly worth- 
while at this 
time to enu- 
merate them. 


What is much 
more interest- 
ing is to take 
the six pur- 
poses stipu- 





lated in Art. 
I of the agree- 
ment and see 
to what ex- 
tent the ma- 


chinery of the 
proposed 
world stabili- 
zation fund could reasonably be 
expected to achieve the purposes. 
set forth. 

Purpose I is “to promote inter- | 
national monetary cooperation | 
through a permanent institution | 
which provides the machinery for | 
consultation and collaboration on | 
international monetary problems.” 

Probably of all the remaining | 
five purposes, this is the one that} 
the fund, if and when set up, could | 
really accomplish. As stated be- | 
fore, the Fund is really a bank| 
from which the members borrow | 
in amounts determined by their | 
respective quotas. It certainly will | 
not stabilize currencies. 


P. H. Lohman 


It is in| 
reality nothing but an agreement | 
to tell each other what and why | 
each sovereign nation has done} 
what it has done or, more opti-| 
mistically stated, explain what! 
each sovereign nation proposes to | 
do. A number of commentators | 
seem to think, as does for example | 
Mr. Lippman, that even if this na- 
tion does not get anything else out | 
of its $2,750 million contribution to | 
the Fund, it would be a cheap_ 
price to pay for obtaining such in- 
formation. There is something in 
that sentiment. Still to pay nearly 
three billion dollars merely for 
the rather dubious privilege of 
being told what someone else has 
done or is about to do, is a pretty 
steep price to pay for information. 

But any critic must admit the 
necessity of obtaining information 
and advice. If nations will really 
submit to a central clearing office 
all the information as they prom- 
ise to do under Art. VII, Sec. 5, 
no doubt a great step forward will 
have been taken. But must this 
be by necessity in connection with | 
an $8,800 million stabilization 
fund? 


Purpose II: “To facilitate the 
expansion and balanced growth of 
international trade, and to con- 
tribute thereby to the promotion 
and maintenance of high levels of 
employment and real income, and 
to the development of the produc- 
tive resources of all members as 
primary objectives of economic 
policy.” 

Unfortunately, the Fund as such 
ean do precious little for “the ex- | 
pansion and balanced growth of 
international trade.” Sometime 
ago, prior to the debate in the) 
House of Lords on international ' 





| monetary proposals, 
|raised the question whether to | 


Bretton Woods In Review 


ii—The International Monetary Fund 


Economist Analyzes Purposes 


PHILIPP H. LOHMAN, Ph.D. 


Of The International Monetary Fund As Stated In 


The Agreement And Conciudes That The Only One That Can Be Effective Is The 
Provision Of Machinery For Consuitatisn And Collaboration—Holds Tremen- 
dous Obstacles Exist In Path Of Real Facilitation Of International.'Trade And 


Points To British Imperial Preference As An Illustration—Predicts Problems 
Of National Sovereignty Will Hamper The fFund’s Operations. 


discuss currency stabilization be- 
fore international trade problems 
was not putting the cart before 


' the horse. One imagines the ques- 


tion was raised in the light of:the 
history of the 1920’s when the 
least line of resistance was fol- 
lowed in re-establishing the gold 
standard, but no institution nor 
policies were agreed upon which 
would have assured the free(er) 
flow of goods and capital between 
nations. 

At any rate, Lord. Keynes’ 
answer was that “it was perhaps 
an accident that the monetary pro- 
posals got started first and are 
therefore more fully developed... . 
As we cannot talk about every- 
thing at once, let us talk about 
these first.” 

The ‘“Economist’s’” comments 
were: “If the procedure of going 
ahead with some matters leads to 
a belief that they are the more 
important, real damage may be 
done... . But accidents of chron- 
ology must not be allowed to ob- 
scure the basic truth that the fi- 
nancial should be entirely subor- 
dinate to the economic, and the 
economic to the political.” 


After three weeks at Bretton 
Woods, I have very much come to 
the conclusion that tremendous 
obstacles exist in the path of real 
facilitation of international trade. 
Professor Ludwig von Mises in 
his recent Omnipotent Govern- 
ment (Yale University Press, 
1944) hits the nail on the head by 
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ists a supernational authority with 
am international parliament is of 
minor importance. The real need | 
is to abandon policies detrimental | 
to the interests of other nations. | 
No international authority can 
preserve peace if economic wars | 
ecntinue. In our age of interna- | 
tional division of labor, free trade | 
is the prerequisite for any amica- | 
ble arrangement between nations.” | 
(Italics mine.) In other words, 
Professor von Mises advocates a 
return to multilateral trade, not) 
bilateral trade, which is so impor- 
tant to the United States in that 
we cannot by the very nature of | 
our trade balance bilaterally. If) 
economics means anything it, 
means the allocation of scarce re- | 
sources (land, capital, labor) in| 
such a fashion as to assure the) 
highest possible standard of liv- 
ing to a nation. 


On May 19, 1944, Secretary of | 
State Cordell Hull expressed a 
similar belief by saying that “the 
great majority of American busi- | 
nessmen will recognize the need | 
... for utilizing our enormous ca- 
pacity in the production of the | 
kinds of peacetime goods best) 
suited to our material and human | 
resources; for choosing those lines | 
of production that can stand on 
their own feet without heavy 
tariff protection or subsidies.” But | 
what happened at Bretton Woods? | 

When the question of the Brit- 
ish _blocked sterling balances 
arose, Britain insisted it could not | 
consider their inclusion in the | 
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some one saying: “Whether or not there ex-, Fund as originally contemplated 


in the White Plan; insisted that 
this was solely a question to be 
decided between Britain and her 
creditors. The Indian. delegation, 
composed of extremely capable 
individuals well-versed in_ busi- 
ness and finance, argued most 
convincingly that if India should 
be forced to settle her $4 billion 
credits directly with Britain, she 
would be forced into the very 
type of bilateralism that the Con- 
ference and the Fund intended to 
eliminate. There can be no stabil- 
ization of currencies without 
multilateral trade. 


Purpose IV of the Fund recog- 
nizes that by stating: ‘To assist in 
the establishment of a multilateral 
system of payments in respect of 
current transactions between 
members and in the elimination 
of foreign exchange restrictions 


which hamper the growth of 
world trade.” 





How much the United States 
realizes the importance of multi- 
lateral trade to her is seen by the 
fact that we insisted on Britain’s 
agreement to Art. VII of the 
“Master Lend-Lease Agreement” 
of Feb. 23, 1942. This article rep- 
resents an agreement of the 
United Nations that in effect, in 
partial consideration for lend- 
lease advances, no discriminations 
shall be placed upon international 
commerce to be conducted after 
the war. In the past Britain has 
always asserted that intra-empire 
trade is not to be included in in- 
ternational commerce. The agree- 
ment of Feb. 23, 1942, seemed to 
have abandoned that claim. 


But the “Economist” said two 
years later (4-29-44): “There is 
no chance that the British Parlia- 
ment would consent to the aboli- 
tion of the system of imperial 
preferences save possibly as part 
of a very large reconstruction of 
international trade involving con- 
eessions by other countries far 
larger than any yet in prospect.” 
A week earlier, the London 
“Times” editorialized: “The de- 
bate in the House of Commons on 
Empire relations has shown that 
the House, and the public outside 
the House, will scrutinize very 
jealously any agreement which 
even appears to restrict the free- 
dom of Empire countries to make 
trade and other arrangements 
among themselves for their mu- 
tual advantage.” 

There are, according to Lord 

(Continued on page 924) 
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Keynes, $12 billion of British 
blocked balances accumulating 
with such countries as India, 
Egypt, Argentina. Iran, and others. 
To force such settlements through 
bilateral channels will certainly 
hamper expansion of multilateral 
| trade. This the Indian delegation 
stressed again and again. 

Bilateral balancing of trade 
/means the intrusion of govern- 
| ment into business. It means a big 
‘country (like Germany) using the 
bargaining power of her market to 
secure dependence of other coun- 
itries (especially in her case the 
Balkan countries) upon that mar- 
|ket. Once such dependence is 
‘established, no government can 
easily oppose tricks of forced 
sales. No government can easily 
|stop the smaller countries’ grad- 
ual but inexorable decline to vas- 
| salage. 

I shall always remember how 
the weakness of the United States 
trade position was revealed by 
|George Peek’s reciprocal trade 
proposals of 1934-35. Mr. Peek 
| vigorously proposed a trade agree- 
ment with Brazil, pointing out our 
bargaining power was strong with 
‘that country because our imports 
'\from Brazil exceeded our exports 
by considerable amounts. But for 
each country with which Mr. Peek 
could suggest such an arrange- 
ment, his opponents named five 
countries with respect to which 
the shoe was on the other foot. 

If the purposes of the Fund are 
to be accomplished, then there 
must be a clear understanding 
among the United Nations that 
bilateralism is out. To be sure, 
this will involve concessions all 
the way around, including the’ 
United States. But they must be 
made if currency stabilization is 
to mean what Purpose III alleges. 


Purpose III states: “To promote 
exchange stability, to maintain 
orderly exchange arrangements 
among members, and to avoid 
competitive exchange deprecia- 
tion.” 


In his speech on the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund to 
the House of Lords on May 23, 
1944, Lord Keynes said: “We are 
determined that, in future, the 
external value of sterling shall 
conform to its internal value as 
set by our own domestic policies, 
and not the other way around.” 
England obviously wishes to con- 
trol her internal economy and to 
avoid the external pressures un- 
der a full gold standard which 
threaten that control. No one can 
blame her if she wants to avoid 
unemployment resulting from de- 
flationary pressure. But how can 
one speak of exchange stabiliza- 
tion if countries may devaluate 
when pressure mounts? Moreover, 
the proposal for the Fund still 

(Continued on page 926) 
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Security Trading And Security Traders Of Bygone Days 


A little over a century and a half 
ago there were no security traders 
in America, because there were no 
securities. It was not until 
Alexander Hamilton, by funding 
the Revolutionary debts and by 
establishing the first Bank of the 
United States in 1791, laid the 
groundwork for dealings and trad- 
ing in securities, that the securi- 
ties and stock brokerage business 
began to take root in the leading 
cities of the new republic. In 
England, however, the “stock job- 
ber” and the “stock broker” had 
already become terms represent- 
ing an established avocation. The 
term ‘stock jobber” in Great 
Britain, unlike in this country, 
Was never an epithet of oppro- 
brium. The original English rep- 
resentative of the House of Roth- 
schild was frequently designated 
as a “stock jobber,’ without the 
least implication of contempt in 
the term. It is still commonly 
used to represent what we cali 
here a “security dealer.” 

When the $20 million of new 
Government bonds and the $19 
million of new Bank of the United 
States shares were put into the 
hands of the impoverished and 
almost moneyless inhabitants of 
the newly-organized republic, it 
required the creating of markets 
and traders to give them exchange 


valve and marketability. Fortu- 
nately or unfortunately (which- 
ever way you look at it) there 


Was a progressive, optimistic and 
speculative spirit existing among 
the people of the period. The new 
securities, despite the lack of coin 
end other forms of money, began 
to change hands rapidly. This 
led to a need for intermediaries 
and marketing machinery for ef- 
fecting exchanges. 

The first individuals to engage 
in the business of security trading 
were, of course, the merchants and 
the dealers in foreign and domes- 
tic bills of exchange. These men 
had become accustomed to acting 
at times as bankers or as bor- 
rowers, as well as purchasers and 
sellers of domestic and 
drafts. However, there was a need 
for specialized brokers to act as 


foreign | 


By A. S. MORTON 


Writer Traces The Development of Security Trading In The United States As A 
Separate And Distinct Business—Cails Attention To Part Played By Individuais 
And Firms In Establishing Security Markets And In Promoting The Eco- 
nomic Expansion And Developmeni Of The Country And Hoids That 
Security Business Is Essential To Nation 


Among the 24 signers of the;one of the founders of the New |other things, attempted to “cor- 
New York document establishing | York Historical Society, together 
a trading organization were men, With other institutions of which 
of both commercial and political | the city is proud. Pintard inher-|complete debacle, and - brought 


importance in the 
They included Leonard Bleeker 
and Bernard Hart. Both were men 


of means and were active in the | dising. 


| 


community. ;ited a fortune and, like many 


other capitalists of the time, en- 
gaged in shipping and merchan- 
When the new Govern- 


political and social affairs of the|ment bonds were issued, Pintard 


city. Bleeker was a member of an 
old Duteh family and was a lead- 
ing auctioneer and real estate 
owner. He has a street named 
after him in the downtown section 
of New York City. Hart was long 
identitied with 
Stock Exchange and was its first 
secretary, but his greatest dis- 
tinction stems from the fact that 
he was the grandfather of the 
great American novelist, Francis 
Brete Harte. Both of these men 
continued to carry on dealings in 
stocks and bonds throughout their 
lifetime, but Bleeker’s principal 
business, under the name, of Leon- 
ard Bleeker and Sons, comprised 
that of an auction and mercantile 
nouse, a lucrative business for that 
period. 

Not all of those actively engaged 
in stock dealings appear to have 
signed the original organization 
agreement under the buttonwood 
tree on Wall Street. 


the New York| 


There is ab- | 
sent the name of John Pintard,|richest man in New York when | 


| 





was active in dealings in them. 
Unfortunately for him, however, 


he joined with William Duer in| 


1791 in attempting to corner the 
issue, and as a result lost most of 
his fortune. 


Another prominent broker and 
jobber, who also joined 


Whippo. He was probably the 
most active dealer at the time, but 
had a 
career. Unlike 
days, Whippo was an “upstart”. 
He raised himself into prominence 
as a stock dealer and a specula- 


tor from the humble occupation | 


of an oysterman. But he became 
associated with the two leading 
financiers and capitalists of the 


period, viz.: William Duer, a so- | 
succeeded | 
Robert Morris as head of the Na- | 


cial highlight (who 
tional Treasury), and Alexander 
Macomb, reputed to have been the 


one of the prominent political and |the first National Government was 


social “high lights” of the period, | inaugurated in that city. 
whose present fame is based! three men engaged in joint specu- | 
largely on the fact that he was lations and promotions and, among | 








in the | 
Duer corner episode, was Isaac | 


relatively short business | 
Pintard and the)! 
other security dealers in the early | 


These 


|ner” the new issue of Federal 6% 
|'Bonds. The move ended in a 


ruin to many prominent dealers 
/and brokers of that day. 


| Although Duer and Macomb 
| were sent to jail (Duer died 
'there), Whippo succeeded in ab- 
/sconding and nothing turther was 
ever heard of him. All this hap- 


;pened in 1792, prior to the first 
organization of stock brokers in 
‘New York. It caused a great 
_shock to the security market, and 


| 


for a time greatly reduced the 
volume of transactions. 


As far as is known, the earliest 
mention of an attempt toward es- 
tablishing a market place for 
transactions in securities in New 
York City is found in the news- 
paper called “Diary, or London 
Register,” which early in March, 
1792, contained the following ad- 
vertisement: 

“The New York Exchange Of- 
|fice is opened at No. 22 Wall 
| Street for the accommodation of 
dealers in stock, and in which 
Public Sales will be held daily at 
noon as usual in rotation by A. L. 
Bleecker and Sons, J. Pintard, Mc- 
Evers and Barclay, Cortlandt and 
Ferrer, and Jay & Sutton.” 

The firms mentioned were mer- 
|cantile and auction houses, thus 
| (Continued on page 927) 
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intermediaries in the transactions. 
These men were drawn partly 
from individuals and firms who | 
were already engaged in the auc- | | 
tion business, and partly from | | | 
| 

} | 


others, who because of their fam-_| 
ily or political connections, had | HAnover 2-9780 h 
close contacts with the moneyed A 


and trading classes of the com- 
munity. It was a group of these) 
individuals and firms who, on May 
17, 1792, signed the agreement un- 
der a buttonwood tree near Wil- 
liam and Wall Streets in New York 
City, to form an organization from 
which the New York Stock Ex- 

change claims its origin. A simi- | 
lar form of organization agree- | 
ment was enacted in Philadelphia | 


several years later. 


Trading Department, MURRAY LERNER, Manager 
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Neil De Young 


John J. Donoghue 
Russell M. Dotts 
Wm. F. Dowdall 
L. J. Doyle 

Oscar B. Drinkard 
J. B. Dunbar 
Thomas E. Dunk 
Finley P. Dunne 
Newman L. Dunne 


William Einhorn 
George J. Elder 


Ken Ellis 

Russell M. Ergood, Jr. 
Elmer Erzberger 
Roger H. Evans 


Arthur E. Farrell 
Mrs. Ora M. Ferguson 


Joseph S. Fischer 
Chas. F. Fisher 
Walter D. Fixter 
C. E. Flynn 

Paul C. Fredericks 
Len Friedman 
Martin Fritz 
W.A. Fuller 
Firman D. Fusz, Jr. 


Fred O. Gale 

Jas. P. Gallagher 
Harry Gawne 
George Geyer 

R. Jeremy Glas 
Tom Gleason 

H. S. Goff 

Oliver Goshia 
Richard A. Gottron 


De Young, Larson & Tornga 


Bioren & Co. 

Wm. F. Dowdall & Co. 
Doyle-O’Connor & Co. 
Scott Horner & Mason 
Cruttenden & Co. 

A.C. Allyn & Co. 
Shillinglaw Crowder & Co. 
The Wisconsin Co. 


Einhorn & Co 

Mercier, McDowell & 
Dolphyn 

Daniel F. Rice & Co. 

Yarnall & Co. 

Smith Burris & Co. 

Rauscher Pierce & Co. 


H. M. Byllesby & Co. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
ner & Beane 


Fen- 


Peltason-Tenenbaum Co. 
National Quotation Bureau 
Buckley Bros. 

Northern Trust Co. 

Warren W. York & Co. 
Boettcher & Co. 

J. Walter Thompson Co. 
Wm. A. Fuller & Co. 

Fusz Sehmelzle & Co. 


Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Link Gorman & Co. 
Merrill, Turben & Co. 
Huff, Geyer & Hecht 
Glas & Crane 

B. J. Van Ingen & Co. 
Russ & Co. 

Collin, Norton & Co. 
Gillis, Russell & Co. 


Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Chicago, I}. 
Lynchburg, Va. 
Chicago, Il. 
Chicago, II. 
Chicago, Ll. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
Detroit, Mich. 


Chicago, I11. 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Chicago, Il. 
Dallas, Texas 


Chicago, I]. 
Louisville, Ky. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Chicago, [1]. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chicago, il). 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chicago, I11. 
Chicago, Il. 
Chicago, II1. 

St. Louis, Mo. 


Chicago, III. 
Chicago, II]. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
New York, N. Y. 
New Orleans, La. 
Chicago, Ill. 


San Antonio, Tex. 


Toledo, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 











CANADIAN SECURITIES 


BONDS 


| STOCKS | 

| | 

Government Public Utility | 
| Municipal Industrial 
| Corporation Mining | 


Traded in American Funds 


| 
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Thomas Graham 

| Fred H. Gray 

| Henry E. Gray 
Sam Green 
John H. Grier 
John Grimes 
Alphonse J. Grun 


George Gruner 
Donald J. Guild 





| Wood Hannah 
| Carl A. Hartwig 


Gilbert Hattier, 
John C. Hecht 


A. Helfman 
Irving Heller 
Frank Herman 
Major A. P. Hess 
Matt Hickey 


Jas. E. Hitchcock 
W. G. Hobbs, Jr. 

| John J. Holiand 

Bert H. Horning 

T. G. Horsfield 





Thomas E. Hosty 


E. Jansen Hunt 
Pete Hunter 


M. J. Isaacs 


Jim Jacques 


Bob Janshoff 
S. E. Johanigman 
Roy W. Jordan 


| By. Kairies 
! John Kalb 
'Carl J. Kall 


Gerald F. Kane 
| V. T. Kane 

| Herbert H. Kant 
| Max Kaplan 

| Homer Kaupp 

| Edward J. Kelly 
| Frank S. Kelly 

| Frank H. Kemp 
Jack Kennan 





| Edward L. Kent 
| Chas. King 

Everett A. King 
J. W. Kingsbury 





H. Russell Hastings 
Jr. 


John G. Heimerdinger 


| Richard J. Hickey 


Jefferson K. Hoshor 
William T. Howard 
Thomas W. Hoyne 


Wellington Hunter 
Almon L. Hutchinson 


Chas. F. Jacobson, Jr. 
Robert A. Jameson 


The Bankers Bond Co. 
J. Walter Thompson Co. 
Eastman, Dillon Co. 
Pledger & Co. 

First National Bank 
Bear Stearns Co. 

First National Bank 


Lee Higginson Co. 
A. C. Allyn & Co., 


| M. C. Gunn C. F. Cassell & Co. 

| 

| Ray T. Haas Ray T. Haas & Associates 
|E. K. Hagemann G. H. Walker & Co. 

| Earl L. Hagensieker Reinholdt & Gardner 

| Clair S. Hall, Jr. Clair S. Hall.& Co. 
William T. Hall The Bond Buyer 

- | A. C. Hallstrom Lee Higginson Corp. 

| Jack B. Hanauer J. B. Hanauer & Co. 

Ed. A. Hanifen McCabe, Hanifen & Co. 


The Bankers Bond Co. 

Strauss Bros. 

H. Russell Hastings 

White Hattier & Sanford 

Butler, Huff & Co. 

Walter, Woody & Heimer- 
dinger 

lst National Bk. of St. Paul 

Friedman Brokaw & Samish 

First National Bank 

Boenning & Co. 

Hickey & Co. 

Kneeland & Co. 

Cruttenden & Co. 

Boettcher & Co. 

A. C. Allyn & Co. 

Stifel, Nicolaus & Co: 

Wm. J. Mericka & Co. 

Adams & Co. 

Sincere & Co. 

J. M. Dain & Co. 


Rogers & Tracy, Inc. 
White, Weld & Co. 
Baum Bernheimer Co. 
Hunter & Co. 
Buckley Bros. 


Straus Securities Co. 


Dallas Rupe & Son 
Riley & Co. 

Pohl & Co., Inc. 
Otis & Co. 

The Milwaukee Co. 
G.H. Walker & Co. 


M.L. P. F. & B. 


Adolph Lewisohn & Sons 
First National Bank 


Luckhurst & Co. 

C. L. Schmidt & Co. 
Greenebaum Invest. Co. 
White & Co. 

Juran & Moody 

C. M. Loeb Rhoades & Co. 
Frank S. Kelly 

R. C. O'Donnell & Co. 

C. F. Cassell & Co. 


Kneeland & Co. 

Chas. King & Co. 
Maynard H. Murch & Co. 
Kingsbury & Alvis 
(Continued on page 927) 
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Chicago, III. 
Chicago, III. 
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St. Louis, Mo. 
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Chicago, III. 
Chicago, III. 
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Chicago, Hl. 
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Philadelphia, Pa. 


Chicago, Ill. 


Dallas, Texas 
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Chicago, I. 
Chicago, Ill. 

St. Louis, Mo. 


Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

New York, N. Y. 

Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

New York, N. Y. 

Chicago, Ill. 

Chicago, II. 

St. Louis, Mo. 

St. Paul, Minn. 

New York, N. Y. 

Chicago, Il. 

Detroit, Mich. 

Charlottesville, 
Va. 

Chicago, II1l. 

New York, N. Y. 

Cleveland, Ohio 


New Orleans, La. 


| Bretton Woods In 


Review 


(Continued from page 924) 
contains the old phrase: No ob- 
jection “to a proposed change be- 
cause of the domestic social or 
political policies of the member 
proposing the change” in parity. 

One is reminded of the shaky 
European cabinets of the 1920’s. 
Will devaluation made easy keep 
them longer in power by permit- 
ting them recourse to unsound 
fiscal policies, and in so doing 
make conditions all the more un- 
sound over the long run? Surely 
every reputable economist agrees 
that in fixing exchange rates at- 
tention must first be paid to the 


factors most resistant to change, 
namely, the level of wages, 
“sticky” prices, and the volume of 


domestie and foreign indebtedness. 
Even in cases when a modification 
of exchange rates is unavoidable, 
it will be essential to success to 
combine such a step with a direct 
adjustment of costs and prices. 

All this is a question of national 
sovereignty. No one, particularly 
not the British, wants to give up 
any part of national sovereignty 
to the personal dictates of execu- 
tives of an international mone- 
tary fund nor to the impersonal 
dictates of an international gold 
standard. 

There will probably be many 
requests for changes in parity 
when debtors (how many or 
rather how few are not debtors 
among the 44 nations that were 
assembled at Bretton Woods?) feel 
themselves pressed. If that is 
true, what about long-term in- 
vestments and lending abroad, 
without which there is little 
chance for exchange stability in 
many, if not most, countries? 
Suppose that after a United States 
private investment has been 
placed, the country’ involved 
comes to the Fund to obtain per- 
mission to devaluate, who takes 
the losses on the investment? Pri- 
vate investors? Or do govern- 
ments guarantee such _ invest- 
ments? The proposed Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development? If losses to in- 
vestors from possible exchange 
depreciation are a contingency, 
the interest rate on loans would 
have to be very high and would 
so again burden balance of pay- 
ments as to make it almost in- 
advisable to make such loans. 


Then there is still the question 
of actual par values upon which 
the Conference did not touch at 
all. What eriteria will be em- 
ployed to set par values? Indeed, 
a difficult question to settle even 
if none but economic eriteria are 
involved. Purchasing power par- 
ity between two countries is not 
an easy thing to ascertain and 
without some such approach an 
exchange rate can easily, inten- 





tionally or otherwise, constitute an 
(Continued on page 943) 
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following year it went into bank- | lack of cash, it received a gold 
ruptcy. ‘loan through Barings of London, 
| However, during the period of | ‘from the Bank of England in order 
‘its activity, the banking house .of | to relieve the State of its financial 
Prime, Ward and King was a/|distress. The gold was shipped to 
prominent and important factor in| New York, and helped consider- 
| the financial affairs of the nation. | ably to relieve the banks of their 
It was this concern, along with | need for specie. 
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‘indicating that 


| arrangement. 


Although security dealings were 
combined with other mercantile 
'and banking transactions for sev- 
'eral decades, the activities of the 
security trader and broker grad- 
ually became specialized and sep- 
|arate. The increase in the number 


| tation and utility projects, led to a 
large and constantly expanding 
| variety of stock and bond issues. 
The States also issued large blocks 
of. bonds, which required market- 
ing facilities. Gradually there were 
'established specialized firms to 
Prominent 
among these were Prime, Ward 
and King and Jacob Little & Co. 
in New York City and A. W. Clark 


handle the business. 


& Co. of Philadelphia. 





these concerns,! Nicholas Biddle’s 
who handled securities as a side 
| line, desired to establish a com- 
|}mon market place under a joint 


There were also houses repre- 
senting foreign concerns such as 
the Joseph Brothers representa- 
tives of the Rothschilds, and Le 
Roy & Bayard, who represented 
French and Dutch interests: The 
Josephs failed in 1837 and were 
succeeded by August Belmont and 


“Bank of the | 
United States” 


riod from 1820 to 1840. The credit firm. “Of all her 


of the firm was so well established | inheritance,” 
that during the panic of 1837,) 
to default on its bonds, due to (Continued on page 940) 
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The negotiation of this loan is 
in Philadelphia, | ascribed by Julia Ward Howe, the 
that handled large blocks of State | authoress, to her father, Samuel 
bond issues put out during the pe-| Ward, who was a partner of the 
rich ancestral 
states a biographer, 
“Julia valued most the fact that 
when New Yerk State was about | her father saved the State of New 
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Frank P. Meyer 
Don W. Miller 
Andrew S. Mills 
Arch Montague 
Wm. J. Mooney 
Paul I. Moreland 
Fred G. Morton 
Roald A. Morten 
Morris M. Moss 
Paul Mullaney 
John J. Mullen 
George J. Muller 
Cyril M. Murphy 
Dennis E. Murphy 
James H. Murphy 


Harry L. Nelson 
W. A. Nelson 


Earl M. Scanlon & Co. 
Wood, Gundy & Co., Inc. 
Martin Burns & Corbett 
Scott, Horner & Mason, Inc. 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & 
Curtis 
Chapman & Cutler 
Kneeland & Co. 
Cruttenden & Co. 
Welch Davis Co. 
Cohu & Torrey 
Holley, Dayton Gernon 
Trust Co. of Georgia 
M. L. P. F. & B. 
Wm. J. Mericka & Co. 
Harris Upham & Co. 
First of Mich. Corp. 
McDonald-Moore & Co. 
Newhard, Cook & Co. 
W. E. Hutton & Co. 
Stranahan Harris Co. 
Allman Moreland & Co. 
The Milwaukee Co. 
Blue List Pub. Co. 
Friedman Brokaw & Samish 
Mullaney Ross Co. 
Garrett-Bromfield Co. 
Janney & Co. 
Mackubin, Legg & Co. 
The Ohio Company 
Cruttenden & Co. 


Blyth & Co. 
Bear Stearns Co. 


(Continued on page 949) 


Denver, Colo. 
New York,N. Y. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Lynchburg, Va. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
22 ec # ea 
Chicago, Ill. 
Chicago, Hl. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Chicago, Ill. 
New York, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Detroit, Mich. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Chicago, Ill. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
New York,N. Y. 
St. Louis, Mo 
Chicago, II. 
Denver, Colo. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York, N. Y. 
Columbus, Ohio 
Chicago, I]. 


Chicago, Ill. 
Chicago, I. 





New Orleans, La. 
Maritime Bidg. 


SECURITIES 


ALABAMA and LOUISIANA 
| 
| 


% 


| STEINER, ROUSE & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Brown-Marx Bidg. 


'was founded by Nathaniel 
' Prime, who was a protege 
‘of Rufus King, a prominent 
| capitalist, and, at one time, 
'United States Minister to 
Great Britain. Prime began 
|'pusiness in a small way 
| with borrowed capital, but 
his firm prospered, and 
later he took in as a part- 
|ner Edward G. King, a 
‘son of Rufus King. Prime 
retired from the firm after 








the panic of 1837, and died 
in 1843 by his own hand. 
He was considered a 
'wealthy man in his day, 
but lived in constant dread 
'of losing his fortune.. His 
fine home at No. 1 Wall 
| Street, facing the Battery, 
| was a show place of the 
‘city. His son continued to 
reside there after the fath- 
| er’s death, but the fortunes 
of the firm thereafter took 
/a.bad turn. In 1846 Prime, 
|Ward and King was dis- 
solved, and succeeded by 
| Prime, Ward and Company, 
but in September of the 
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NYESTMENT DEPARTMENT. 


veo COMPANY of GEORGIA 


BELL SYSTEM Ad a nt a . TELEPHONE 


Teletype AT. 283 2. Georgia WAinut. 1671 


Established 1891 A 
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UNDERWRITERS. - 





DISTRIBUTORS - DEALERS 


U. S. GOVERNMENT 


MUNICIPAL 
RAILROAD 


PUBLIC UTILITY 
INDUSTRIAL 
SECURITIES 


Direct Private Wire Nashville to New York 


EQUITABLE 


| Securities Corporation 


25 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. | NASHVILLE NEW YORK 
HAnover 2-0700 NY 1-1557 322 UNION ST. TWO WALL ST. 
TEL. 6-7171 TEL. RECTOR 2-6565 











; ; | HARTFORD NEW ORLEANS KNOXVILLE MEMPHIS GREENSBORO 
Direct wires to our branch offices BIRMINGHAM CHATTANOOGA ; 
FE LL LL LE ee ‘. NS nS ee ee - —_— — — 
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National Security Traders Association BOOSTERS 


ADVERTISEMENT 


MACKUBIN, LEGG & COMPANY 
22 Light St. (3) 
BA 288 Lexington 3400 
Cyril M. Murphy 
Milton Van Riper 
Gerald F. Monahan 
Peter R. Pielsticker (In service) 
James Brewer, 3rd (In service) 
R. Emmet Bradley 
M. David Jones 
Joseph G. Strohmer 
Joseph W. Sener 
C. Gerard Morgan 
Gustav Klein 
Edwin P. Sunderland 


MEAD, IRVINE & CO. 
First Nat'l Bank Bldg. (2) 
Lexington 0210 


Preston A. Taylor 


SHEELY (HARRY M.) & CO. 
Keyser Bldg. (2) 
BA 497 Saratoga 8064 


Harry M. Sheely 
Charles Gross 
William P. Coleman | 
| STEIN BROS. & BOYCE 
| 65S. Calvert St. (2) 
BA 393 Plaza 8400 


William T. Childs 
LeRoy A. Wilbur 
E. E. McClure 
John M. O'Neill 
Robert List 

David Kratzer (In service) 
Charles H. Pinkerton Chester A. Lucas (Louisville) 


Herbert N. Strawbridge | Samuel Bortner (Phila.) 

mebert 4. Warren | WELLIAMS (C. T.) & COMPANY, 
CAHN (FRANK B.) & CO. INC. 

Equitable Bldg. (3) Fidelity Bldg. (1) 

Mulberry 3200 BA 499 Plaza 2484 


George M. White | -F, Osborne Wilhelm 


i ee a ee ee 


UNLISTED SECURITIES 


Primary Markets in Bank & Insurance Stocks 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 
TITUS (DEAN W.) & COMPANY 
State Savings Bank Bldg. 
3777 


Dean W. Titus 


Atlanta, Ga. 


HANCOCK, BLACKSTOCK & 
Co. 
lst Nat'l Bank Bldg. (3) 
Main 3425 
Roy W. Hancock 
G. Paul Wells 


TRUST COMPANY OF GEORGIA 
Trust Co. of Ga. Bidg. (2) 
AT 283 Walnut 1671 
J. W. Means 
J. K. Beavers 
R. C. Mathews, Jr. 
Clovis Hunerkopf 
Howard C. Traywick 


WYATT, NEAL & WAGGONER 
First Nat'l Bank Bldg. (3) 
AT 489 Walnut 4700 
J. Robert Neal 
T. Reuben Waggoner 
Henry Wyatt 


Baltimore, Md. 


BAKER, WATTS & CO. 
Calvert & Redwood Sts. (3) 
BA 395 Calvert 6200 


J. Wilmer Butler 
John G. Chenoweth 











Specialists in 
RUSSELL MANUFACTURING CO. 
AMERICAN HARDWARE - LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK 
BRISTOL BRASS . STANDARD SCREW 
STOCKS OF ALL HARTFORD INSURANCE COMPANIES 


AMIGRc &Co. 


ESTABLISHED 13865 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and other leading exchanges 


1 Wall Street, New York 5 Telephone Digby 4-2525 


Rutland Detroit Montreal 
Cable Address: AMKO New York 
Private telephone to: Conning & Company and Ballard, Hartford, Conn. 











Burlington Bridgeport 


ee 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Boston, Mass. 


ADAMS (FREDERICK C.) & CO. 


24 Federal St. (10) 
BS 22 Hancock 8715 


Frederick C. Adams 
Elmer J. Carr 


CARR (RALPH F.) & CO. 
10 Post Office Square (9) 
BS 328 Hubbard 6442 
Ralph F. Carr 
William S. Thompson 
CONNOLLY (WALTER J.) & 
Co., INC. 
24 Federal St. (10) 
BS 128 Hubbard 3790 
Walter J. Connolly 


DAY (CHAS. A.) & CO., INC. 


Sears Bldg. (8) 
Lafayette 0695 
William M. Ferris, Jr. 
Leon E. Day, Jr. 
Richard Copeland 
Wilfred N. Day 


DRAPER, SEARS & CO. 
53 State St. (2) 
BS 537 Lafayette 4832 
Harold G. Meadows 
Leaman F. Hallett 
George E. Moore 


du PONT, HOMSEY Co. 
Shawmut Bank Bldg. (9) 
BS 424 Capitol 4330 


Frank E. Collins 
Neil H. Colwell 
Anton E. Homsey 


| TOWNSEND, DABNEY & TYSON 


] 
} 


DOOLITTLE, SCHOELLKOPF & 


ADVERTISEMENT 


HAIGNEY (DAYTON) & CO. 


75 Federal St. (10) 
BS 596 Liberty 6190 
Dayton Haigney 
Benjamin A. Bailey 


HIORNBLOWER & WEEKS 
60 Congress St. 
Liberty 7500 
Herbert E. Hurley 


PUTNAM (F. L.) & CO., INC. 


77 Franklin St. (10) 

BS 497 Liberty 2340 

John E. Sullivan, Jr. 

James J. Galvin 
RAYMOND & CO. 

148 State St. (9) 

BS 259 Capitol 0425 


Malcolm L. Saunders 


SHEA & COMPANY 
31 State St. (9) 
BS 355 Lafayette 4480 


James J. Lynch 


30 State St. (5) 
Lafayette 7010 
Clement Diamond . 
Henry Tabb 

Geo. T. Curley 
Irving H. Gunn 
Wesley P. Patnode 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


co. 
Liberty Bank Bldg. (2) 
BU 46 Washington 4970 





30 Broad St. 


Telephone Digby 4-7800 
ee ee 





BOND BROKERAGE 
SERVICE 


for Banks, Brokers and Dealers 


HARDY & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 


New York 4 


Teletype NY 1-733 














CALLEN & CO. 


Established 1922 


30 BROAD STREET 


Telephone: 
HAnover 2-2600 


NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


Bell Teletypes: 
NY 1-1017-18 & 1-573 





Direct Wire to Los Angeles 



































——— 








Mitchell ¢ Company 
(Members Beltimore Stock Crchanges 


120 BROADWAY - NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


Tel. WOrth 2-4230 - Bell Teletype N.Y. !-l227 


OVER-THE-COUNTER 
SECURITIES 




















ADYERTISEMENT 


TRUBEE, COLLINS & CO. 
M. & T. Bldg. (2) 
BU 104 Madison 1400 


WALLACE, D. W. 
Marine Trust Bldg. (3) 
BU 180 Cleveland 2911 


Chicago, II. 


ADAMS & CO. 
231 S. La Salle St. (4) 
CG 361 State 0101 
Jefferson K. Hosher 


ALLYN (A. C.) AND COMPANY, 
INC. 
100 W. Monroe St. (3) 
CG 940 Franklin 8400 
Thompson M. Wakeley 
Dominic C. Cronin 


| ANDERSON, PLOTZ & COM- 


| 


| 


PANY, INC. 
39 S. La Salle St. (3) 
Franklin 8467. 


John A. Anderson 


BEAR, STEARNS & CO. 


135 S. La Salle St. (3) 
CG 1279 State 0933 
Patrick J. Cummings 
John P. Grimes 
William A. Nelson 


BENNETT (A. A.) & CO. 
105 S. La Salle St. (3) 
CG 1040 Central 4274 
William A. Spanier 
(Continued on page 929) 





REORGANIZATION 
SECURITIES 


CALLED SECURITIES 


RIGHTS & SCRIP 


[900 





Brokers and dealers in general 
unlisted bonds and stocks and 


in particular specializing in 


“WHEN-ISSUED” securities. 


——°9g0—— 


Josephthal & Co. 


MEMBERS 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
Commodity Exchange, Inc. 
120 Broadway 
New York 5, N. Y. 
REctor 2-5000 
Bell System Teletype NY 1-319 





19 Congress St. Boston 9, Mass. 


Tel. Lafayette 4620 
Bell System Teletype BS 360 





Direct Telephone New York to 
Boston and Private Wire System to 
Correspondents in Principal Cities 
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National Security Traders Association BOOSTERS 


ADVERTISEMENT 


(Continued from page 928) 


BRAILSFORD & CO. 
208 S. La Salle St. (4) 
CG 95 State 9868 
E. M. Burke 
Cc. O. Condit 
Martin Lazar 


BYLLESBY (H. M.) AND COM- | 


PANY, INCORPORATED 
135 S. La Salle St. (3) 
CG 273. State 8711 


Arthur E. Farrell 

Martin L. Magee 

Lancelot Howard (N. Y.C.) 
Frank H. Hand (N. Y. C.) 
Al Willis (Phila.) 

J. Gentry ‘Daggy (Phila.) 


CASE (G. J.) & CO 
208 S. La Salle St. (4) 
CG 589 Central 4569 


CASWELL & CO. 
120 S. La Salle St. (3) 
CG 1122 Central 5690 


Harold Barclay 
Elmer W. Hammell 


CENTRAL REPUBLIC 
COMPANY 
209 S. La Salle St. (90) 
CG 43 Franklin 5610 


Edde K. Hays 


CLEMENT, CURTIS & CO. 
134 S. La Salle St. (3) 
CG 214 Randolph 6800 


Paul Yarrow 
William J. Sennott, Jr. 
Frederick J. Cook 


COMSTOCK & CO. 
231 S. La Salle St. (4) 
Dearborn 1501 


Erling J. Hansen 
Edward P. Renier 
Daniel F. Comstock 


CORBREY (CARTER H.) & CO 
135 S. La Salle St. (3) 
CG 362 Randolph 3002 


CRUTTENDEN & CO. 
209 S. La Salle St. (4) 
CG 35 Dearborn 0500 
Walter W. Cruttenden 
Fred R. Tuerk 
John B. Dunbar 
James H. Murphy 
James E. Hitchcock 
John W. Eustice 
Murray C. Mathews 
John F. Eagan 


DAVIS (PAUL H.) & CO. 
10 S. La Salle St. (3) 
CG 405 Franklin 8622 


T. Leo Reynolds 


DEMPSEY-DETMER & CO. 
135 S. La Salle St. (3) 
CG 1166 Randolph 2100 


Jack R. Dempsey 


DOYLE, O’CONNOR & CO., INC. 


135 S. La Salle St. (3) 
CG 1200 Dearborn 9600 
Leo J. Doyle 

James J. O’Connor 

Fred J. Casey 

Thomas D. Casserly, Jr. 


ENYART, VAN CAMP & CO., 
INC. 
100 W. Monroe St. (3) 
CG 965 Andover 2424 
Charles E. Enyart 
Jean A, Horacek 


ERNST & CO. 
231 S. La Salle St. (4) 
Franklin 7667 


Ray Hofer 


FAIRMAN (FRED W.) & CO. 
208 S. La Salle St. (4) 
CG 537. Randolph 4068 


Thomas S. Koehler 


FARGLL & COMPANY 
208 S. La Salle St. (4) 
CG 156 Andover 1430 


Paul W. Spink 


FIELD BLDG. 
135 S. La Salle St. (3) 
Randolph 3941 


ADVERTISEMENT 


FIRST SECURITIES COMPANY 
| OF CHICAGO 

105 S. La Salle St. (3) 

CG 1399 Andover 1520 
Donald B. Stephens 

Arthur C. Sacco 

George F. Hummel 

George W. Smith 

‘Arthur H. Bothen 


FULLER (WILLIAM A.) & CO. 
209 S. La SaHe St. (4) 
CG 146 Dearborn 9200 
William A. Fuller 
Wallace T. Combiths 
Jerome F. Marquardt 
Audran J. Cavanaugh 
Joseph T. Fuller 

' GIBSON (W. C.) & CO. 
231 S. La Salle St. (4) 
State 1790 


| Edgar A. Peck 


|GLORE, FORGAN & CO. 
| 135 S. La Salle St. (3) 
CG 115 Andover 3000 


Thomas R .Montgomery 
Harold C. Nelson 

L. J. Thorsen 

Milton R. Blohm 
William J. Becker 


} 

| GOODBODY & Co. 

| 105 W. Adams St. (3) 
| CG 321 Central 8900 
| Henri P. Pulver 

| 


| GREENEBAUM INVESTMENT 
co 


39 S. La Salle St. (3) 
CG 1368 Randolph 5360 


| Herbert H. Kant 


| HARMET (A. A.) & CO. 
208 S. La Salle St. (4) 
Central 9744 
Alfred A. Harmet 
John J. Colnitis 


HICKEY & CoO., INC. 
135 S. La Salle St. (3) 
CG 1234 Randolph 8800 
Mathew J. Hickey, Jr. 
William J. Lawlor, Jr. 

(In service) 

| John C. Rogers 

| Bernard R. Keegan 

| Wm. A. Anderson 

| Raymond J. Friss 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 
39 S. La Salle St. (3) 
Franklin 7500 


Peter J. Conlan 
Dennis Vogel 


‘HUMMER (WAYNE)) & CO. 
105 W. Adams St. (3) 
CG 1251 Andover 1700 


F. Girard Schoettler 


KITCHEN & CO. 
| 135 S. La Salle St. (3) 
CG 105 State 4950 


W. T. Kitchen 
R. K. Belt 
Lydia Fischer 


| 
{ 
| 
} 
} 
| 





ADVERTISEMENT 


LAMSON BROS. & CO. 
141 W. Jackson Blvd. (4) 
Wabash 2400 


Lawrence La Rocco 


LIZARS (RAWSON) & CO. 
135 S. La Salle St. (3) 
CG 245 Andover 1343 


MARKS (CARL) & €O., INC. 
208 S. La Salle St. (4) . 
CG 1124 State 6693 


William P. Springér 


MITCHELL, HUTCHINS & CO. 
231 S. La Salle St. (4) 
CG 1094 State 1700 


Star C. Koerner 
Ralph M. Bloom 


NORTHERN (THE) TRUST CO. 
50'S. La Salle St. (90) 
CG 368 Franklin 7070 


M. C. Ruggles 
George J. Vojta 


NOYES (DAVID A.) & CO. 
208 S. La Salle St. (4) 
State 0400 


Elmer J. Giesen 
John Arthur 
Walter Alm 


PAINE, WEBBER, JACKSON & 
CURTIS 
209 S. La Salle St. (4) 
CG 1247 State 0860 


Evar L. Linder 


ROGERS & TRACY, INC. 
120 S. La Salle St. (3) 
CG 917 State 4151 
Ralph S. Lengstaff 
Herbert J. Burke 
Paul J. Skepnek, Jr. 
Fred E.. Ungeher 
Andrew R. Williams 
William C. Kegley 


SALOMON BROS. & HUTZLER 
231 S. La Salle St. (4) 
CG 840 Central 9020 


Edward Roob 
(Continued on page 930) 





| F . ee 
| Baltimore Security Traders Association 











Preston A. Taylor R. Emmet Bradley J. G. Chenoweth, Jr. Leo Kriegel 





| President: Preston A. Taylor, Mead, Irvine &.Co.; Vice-President: 
R. Emmet Bradley, Mackubin, Legg & Co.; Secretary: John G. Cheno- 
weth, Jr., Baker, Watts & Co.; Treasurer: Leo Kriegel, H. L. Davies; 
National Committeemen: Harry M. Sheely, Harry M. Sheely & Co.; 
Alexander §S. Porter, C. T. Williams & Co. 


HaArrY M. SHEELY & Co. 


‘Members Baltimore Stock ‘Exchange 
KEYSER BUILDING BALTIMORE 2, MD. 


DEALERS anv BROKERS 


Commission Orders Executed On 
Baltimore Stock Exchange 





Telephones 
New York—REctor 2-8194 Philadelphia—Pennypacker 2800 
Baltimore—SAratoga 8064 
Bell System Teletype BA 497 












































IMACKUBIN, LEGG & COMPANY 


| INSURANCE STOCKS 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


DIRECT WIRES TO— 





ESTABLISHED i899 


MEMBERS 
NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE (ASSOC.) 


CRUTTENDEN & CO. 
CHICAGO 
CONRAD, BRUCE & CO. 


( SAN FRANCISCO—LOS ANGELES 
































Telephone 


PHILADELPHIA 
York, Pa. 











We maintain active Trading Departments 
in our 


BALTIMORE and LOUISVILLE OFFICES 





Maryland and Kentucky Municipals 
F, H. A. Insured Mortgages 


Commission orders executed on the 
Baltimore Stock Exchange 


STEIN BROS.& BOYCE 


Established 1853 


6 S. CALVERT ST., BALTIMORE 2, MD. 
: Plaza 8400 


New York Telephone: Rector 2-3327 


STARKS BLDG. ARCADE, LOUISVILLE 2, KY. 
Telephone: LD 180 





Hagerstown, Md. Cumberland, Md. 
MEMBERS OF NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


and other leading exchanges 





——S=— 





NEW YORK 
Washington, D.C. 




















BAKER, WATTS & Co. 


Established 1900 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members Baltimore Stock Exchange 
Associate Members New York Curb Exchange 


Government and Federal Land Bank Bonds 
Maryland County and Municipal Bonds 
Listed and Unlisted Stocks and Bonds 

Active Market In Local Securities 


CALVERT AND REDWOOD STREETS 
BALTIMORE 3 


West Virginia Representative, Union National Bank Bldg. 
Clarksburg, W. Va. 


New York Telephone: 
CAnal 6-7162 
Teletype BA 395 





Baltimore Telephone: 
Calvert 6200 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


(Continued from page 929) 
SCHMIDT (C. L.) & CO., INC. 
120 S. La Salle St. (3) 
CG 878 Randolph 6960 
Vincent T. Kane 


SHILLINGLAW, CROWDER & 
CO., INC. 
120 S. LaSalle St. (3) 
CG 1070 State 5850 


Pete Dunne 


SHOWERS, ROBERT 
10 S. La Salle St. (3) 
Franklin 2083 


SINCERE AND COMPANY 
231 S. La Salle St. (4) 
CG 252 State 2400 
Edward H. Welch 
Edwin P. O’Brien 
Albert Leritz 
Thomas J. Pureell 


SMITH, BURRIS & CO. 
120 S. La Salle St. (3) 
CG 878 Andover 1200 


Elmer W. Erzberger 


STIFEL, NICOLAUS & CO., INC. | 


105 W. Adams St. (3) 
CG 697 State 5770 


Donald B. Sherwood 


STRAUS SECURITIES 
COMPANY 
135 S. La Salle St. (3) 
CG 650 Andover 5700 


M. J. Isaacs 
E. J. Bourbeau 
M. D. Sachnoff 
James Cunningham 
S. E. Dawson-Smith 
THOMAS (E. W.) AND COM- 
PANY 


135 S. La Salle St. (3) 
CG 1795 Franklin 2434 


American Mfg. Co. 
Art Metal Const. 

Bird & Son 

Cliffs Corp. 

Hearst Cons. Pub. Pfd. 
United Elastic Corp. 
Valley Mould & Iron 


ADVERTISEMENT 


THOMSON & McKINNON 
231 S. La Salle St. (4) 
CG 1660 Central 5775 
Earl C. Glosser 


| UNION SECURITY CO. 

| 29S. La Salle St. (3) 

| Randolph 2977 
Arthur A. Green 

/WEBBER-SIMPSON & CO. 

| 208 S. La Salle St. (4) 

| CG 1268 Andover 1811 
O. D. Landis 

| WELSH, DAVIS & CO. 

135 S. La Salle St. (3) 

| CG 225 Franklin 3161 

| John F. Partridge 

|ZIPPIN & COMPANY, INC. 
208 S. La Salle St. (4) 
Randolph 4696 


Israel Zippen 
Howard L. Davidson 


BROCKHAUS (EDWARD) & CO. 


| 
| 
| 
| Cincinnati, O. 
| 


Union Trust Vidg. (2) 
CI 385 Main 1300 
Edward Brockhaus 
Jack C. Siegman 

C. H. Ollier 

Clifford H. Grischy 
Ray J. Horan 

Thomas J. Hughes 


EINHORN & CoO. 
Dixie Terminal Bldg. (2) 
CI 563 Main 1757 


William Einhorn 


FIELD, RICHARDS & CO. 
Union Central Bldg. (2) 

| CI 150 Main 3776 

| Chester T. Terrell 

| C. A. Richards 
Franklin O. Loveland, Jr. 








American Wringer 

Auto Car Co. 

Blair & Co. 

Elastic Stop Nut 

Lawrence Portland Cement 
United Stockyards Pfd. : 
Warner & Swasey 





du PONT, HOMSEY COMPANY 


SHAWMUT 


BANK BLDG. 


BOSTON 9, MASS. 


Capitol 4330 





T 








Bell pain ae BS 424 











Specialists in New England Unlisted Securities 


ADVERTISEMENT 


‘FOX (W. E.) & CO., INC. 
18 E. 4th St. (2) 
CI 494 Main 1627 


| James E. Madigan 
Leo J. Nussloch 
| Edward W. Back 


| GRADISON (W. D.) & CO. 
Dixie Terminal Bldg. (2) 
CI 68 Main 4884 


George H. Phillips 


HUTTON (W. E.) & CO. 
First Nat’l Bank Bldg. (2) 
CI 586 Main 2560 


| 

| James M. Hutton, Jr. 
| Arch F. Montague 
George C. Riley 

C. Kenneth Smith 

| W. Maxwell Fuller 
| 


| KATZ AND O’BRIEN 
Carew Tower (2) 
CI 489 Main 0138 


-Arthur V. Katz 
Harry C. O’Brien 


| KUEMMERLING, DON D. 
| Union Trust Bldg. (2) 
CI 66 Cherry 4122 


NELSON, BROWNING & CO. 
Carew Tower (2) 
CI 366 Cherry 6422 


Roy C. Nelson 
Albert J. Stenger 


POHL & COMPANY, INC. 
Dixie Terminal Bldg. (2) 
CI 381 Main 6515 


Edward F. O’Connor 
William L. Pohl 
Robert A. Jameson 











Industrial 
Textile 





Sears ‘Building 











@ 


Listed and Unlisted 


New England Securities 
Public Utility 


Our Sales Organization Serves Most of 


NEW ENGLAND 


—=—INCORPORATEDO = 


ADVERTISEMENT 


| REITER (C. H.) & CO. 
Union Trust Bldg. (2) 
CI 485 Main 1341 
Clifford H. Reiter 
| George R. Happley 
| Arthur W. Korte 
| Perey W. Yowler 


| SEUFFERLE (WM. C.) & CO 
Carew Tower (2) 

CI 263 Parkway 4664 
Wm. C. Seufferle 

Morris W. Berman 


TAYLOR (EDW. G.) & CO. 
111 E. 4th St. (2) 
Cherry 0450 


Edward G. Taylor 


THORNBURGH (THE W. C.) Co. | 
18 East 4th St. (2) 
CI 260 Parkway 6820 
Wesley C. Thornburgh 
Robert W. Thornburgh 


WHITE (J. A.) AND COMPANY 
Union Central Bldg. (2) 
CI 163 Parkway 7340 


| J. Austin White 


| Cleveland, O. 


BALL, BURGE & KRAUS 
Union Commerce Bldg. (14) 
CV 584 Cherry 6025 


Paul S. Bowden 


CURTISS, HOUSE & Co. 
Union Commerce Bldg (14) 
Main 7071 


Edward B. Gegzgus 


FIELD, RICHARDS & CO. 
Union Commerce Bldg. (14) 
CV 174 Prospect 2770 
Arthur H. Richards 
Russell J. Olderman 


| 














Bank 


Insurance 





Boston 8 
Member Boston Stock Exchange 


























FREDERICK C. ADAMS & co. 


ESTABLISHED 1922 


24 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON 10 


elephone HANcock 8715 


Teletype BOSton 22 


ADVERTISEMENT 


| FINLEY AND COMPANY 
Union Commerce Bldg. (14) 
Main 0430 


Richard N. Cone 


| FIRST (THE) CLEVELAND 
| CORP. 
Nat’l City Bank Bldg. (14) 
CV 443 Prospect 1571 
Frank C. Gee 
Emile A. Legros 
Clarence F. Davis 
E. F. Ehrhardt 


GILLIS, RUSSELL & CoO. 
Union Commerce Bldg. (14) 
CV 565 Cherry 5050 
Roderick A. Gillis 
James N. Russell 
Richard A. Gottron 
Charles S. Nadeau 
Paul I. Gaither 


/GOODBODY & CoO. 

| Nat’l City Bank Bldg. (14) 
| Prospect 6677 

| George Huberty, Jr. 


_GREANY (L. M.) & CO. 
Fidelity Bldg. (14) 
Main 1488 


GREEN, WOLFE & CO., INC. 
| Eee. Bidg. (14) 
Cherry 6035 


Albert B. Green 
Robert L. Erb 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 
Union Commerce Bldg. (14) 
Prospect 2700 
Laurence L. Longdon 
Donald Plasterer 


LEDOGAR-HORNER COMPANY 
Union Commerce Bldg (14) 
CV 383 Cherry 3800 


Norman VY. Cole 
William A. Koeth 
Frank J. Schulte, Jr. 
George F. Opdyke 


McDONALD & COMPANY 
Union Commerce Bldg. (14) 
CV 490 Maine 6400 
Benjamin J. MePolin 
Robert H. Diehl 


Union Commerce Bldg. (14) 


CV 594 Main 8500 

William J. Mericka 

C. H. Doerge 

R. E. Borton 

Thomas G. Horsfield (N. Y. C.) 
Edward E. Parsons, Jr. 


MERRILL, TURBEN & CO. 
Union Commerce Bldg. (14) 
CV 67 Main 6800 


Harry Gawne 


OTIS & CO. 
Terminal Tower (13) 
CV 496 Cherry 0260 
John A. Kruse 
Daniel M. Hawkins 
Robert W. Janshoff (Chicago) 


(Continued on page 931) 














MERICKA (WM. J.) & CO., INC. 





" 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


(Continued from page 930) 
PERKO & ZINK 
Union Commerce Bldg (14) 
CV 91 Cherry 0911 
John F. Perko 
Wilbur H. Zink 


PRESCOTT & CO. 
Guardian Bldg. (14) 
CV 97 Prospect 6300 


Corwin L. Liston 


QUINN (W. P.) & COMPANY 
Union Commerce Bldg. (14) 
Cherry 6000 


George E. Jaffe 


ROBBINS, GUNN & CO. 
Union Commerce Bldg. (14) 
Cherry 4978 
William T. Robbins 
Clemens E. Gunn 
Walter J. Carey 


SAUNDERS, STIVER & CO. 
Terminal Tower Bldg. (13) 
CV 283 Prospect 4500 


SCHULTZ (L. J.) & CO. 
Union Commerce Bldg. (14) 
CV 255 Main 6865 
Leo J. Schultz 
George Placky 


Columbus, O. 


VERCOE & COMPANY 
Huntington Bank Bldg. (16) 
CL 281 Adams 7131 


James F. Crum 
William D. McCabe 


Dallas, Texas 


RUPE (DALLAS) & SON 
Kirby Bldg. (1) 
DL 395 Central 9127 
Jim Jacques 
Rex Cromwell 
Harold Pearson 


Denver, Colo. 


McCABE, HANIFEN AND 
COMPANY 
Security Bldg. (2) 
DN 360 Cherry 4509 
Edward A. Hanifen, Jr. 
William E. McCabe 


OTIS & CO. 
lst Nat’l Bank Bldg. (2) 
DN 280 Main 0251 


John T. Webb 


PETERS, WRITER & CHRIS- | 


TENSEN, INC. 
U. S. National Bank Bldg. (2) 
DN 290 Main 6281 
Emil W. Christensen 
Gerald P. Peters 
Jerry B. Ryan 
Harold D. Writer 


SCANLAN (EARL M.) & CO. 
Colorado Nat’l Bank Bldg (2) 
DN 90 Main 3211 
Earl M. Scanlan 
C. A. Pettibone, Jr. 

Robert D. Mannix 
Ralph E. Smith 
W. I. Tucker 
Paul W. Gorham 


STONE, MOORE & COMPANY 
U. S. Nat’l] Bank Bldg. (2) 
DN 580 Keystone 2395 


Ernest E. Stone 
William J. May 


SUDLER (AMOS C.) & CO. 
First Nat'l Bank Bldg. (2) 
DN 490 Keystone 0101 
Paul Hardey 
Don F. Doolittle 
Amos C. Sudler 
Phillip J. Clark 


Detroit, Mich. 


ALLMAN, MORELAND & CO. 
Penobscot Bldg. (26) _ 
DE 75 Randolph 3855 


Paul I. Moreland 


BAKER, SIMONDS & CO. 
Buhl Bldg. (26) 
DE 189 Cadillac 3670 
Ralph W. Simonds 
Pierce A. Hastings 
Claude G. Porter . 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Richard W. Pender 
Edwin A. Everham 
Edward L. Welch 
Herbert Waller 
| Wynne Wakeman 
Marion J. Stanko 


| CAMPBELL, McCARTY & CO., 
INC. 

| Buhl Bldg. (26) 

| DE 366 Randolph 8400 


William A. McCarty 
Philip Watson 


| CRAY, McFAWN & CO. 
Ford Bldg. (26) 
DE 540 Cherry 6828 


Cloud L. Cray 
Joseph J. McFawn 
Ray P. Bernardi 
George C. Marxer 
Henry VanderVoort 


| CROUSE, Bennett, Smith & Co. 
| Penobscot Bldg (26) 
DE 465 Cherry 5525 


Harold R. Chapel 
J. Albert Mahoney 


| FIRST OF MICHIGAN CORPO- 
RATION 
| Buhl Bldg. (26) 
| DE 292 Randolph 2055 
| Douglas H. Campbell 
W. S. Gilbreath, Jr. 
Clarence A. Horn 
Frank P. Meyer 


| HASTINGS, H. RUSSELL 
| National Bank Bldg. (26) 
| Cadillac 2815 


HOOD (L. T.) & CO. 
Buhl Bldg. (26) 
Randolph 5242 
LeRoy T. Hood 
Jesse V. Worboys 


| HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 
Penobscot Bldg. (26) 
Cherry 8410 


Alice Farr 


bes wees (A. M.) & CO. 
Penobscot Bldg. (26) 
Cherry 4320 
Myron D. Stein 
Byron L. Powell 


| 
} 





TELEPHONE HUBBARD 3790 





NEW ENGLAND 


TEXTILE 


| AND 


LOCAL SECURITIES 
WALTER J. GONNOLLY & CO. 


INCORPORATED 1923 
24 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON 10, MASS. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


MANLEY (M. A.) & CO 
Buhl Bldg. (26) 
DE $2. Randolph 1890 


Milton A. Manley 
Edward T. Bennett, Jr. 
Howard L. Parker 
Victor P. Dhooge 

A. Buel Quirk 


McDONALD-MOORE & 
Penobscot Bldg. (26) 
DE 478 Cherry 9565 


Harry A. McDonald 
William Moore 
Gilbert S. Currie 
Don W. Miller 
Joseph F. Gatz 


MERCIER, McDOWELL & 
DOLPHYN 
Buhl Bldg. (26) 
Cadillac 5752 
George A, McDowell 
George J. Elder 


MILLER, KENOWER & COM- 
PANY 

Penobscot Bldg. (26) 

DE 475 Randolph 3262 

John L. Kenower 

Jones B. Shannon 

Reginald MacArthur 
O’DONNELL 


(R. C.) 

PANY 
Penobscot Bldg. (26) 
DE 443 Cherry 7040 


Ray C. O’Donnell 
Larry H. Dilworth 
Frank H. Kemp 
Bill J. Axtell 


PARCELLS (CHARLES A.) & 
co 


Penobscot Bldg. (26) 
DE 206 Randolph 5625 


John A. Daniels 
Bertrand Leppel 


RONEY (WM. C.) & CO. 
Buhl Bldg (26) 
DE 167 Cherry 6700 
William C. Roney 
John K. Roney 
Harold G. Montgomery 
Melvin G. Kingstrom 
Warren T. Olson 
Robert Wallace 


co. 


& COM- 






TELETYPE BS 128 





| 
J 
| 





Retail N. E. Coverage 





Telephone—Liberty 2340 


PORTLAND, ME. 





NEW ENGLAND MARKETS 


Secondary Distributions 


Banks-Ins.-Ind.-Utilities 


F.L. PUTNAM & CO., INC. 


77 Franklin Street, 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Inactive N. E. Securities 


Boston 10, Mass. 
Teletype—BS 497 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 











|SATTLEY (H. V.) & CO., INC, 


ADVERTISEMENT 


SHADER-WINCKLER Co. 
Penobscot Bldg. (26) 
Cadillac 7680 
William H. Gordon 
L. G. Luchtman 

(Continued on page 932) 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Hammond Bldg. (26) 
DE 141 Cherry 6363 


Hale V. Sattley 
Murel J. Sancrant 











Boston Securities Traders Association 





James B. Maguire Howard S. Harris W. S. Duncklee 


President: James B. Maguire, E. H. Rollins & Sons, Inc.; Vice- 
President: Paul Monroe, Hunnewell & Co.; Treasurer: Howard Harris, 
Baldwin & Co.; Recording Secretary: William Duncklee, Brown Bros. 
& Harriman; Corresponding Secretary: James Duffy, Paine, Webber, 
Jackson & Curtis. 


We have Trading Markets in 


BOSTON EDISON 
NEW ENGLAND LIME CO. 
SUBMARINE SIGNAL 


DAYTON HAIGNEY & COMPANY 


75 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON 10 
Private New York Telephone—Rector 2-5035 








NEW ENGLAND 
SECURITIES 














RALPH F. CARR & CO. 


BOSTON 9, MASS. 
Boston New York 
Hubbard 6442 HAnover 2-7913 
Bell Teletype — Boston 328 




















S XN 


GENERAL MARKET ISSUES 


TRADING MARKETS 


6CO 


148 STATE STREET, BOSTON 9, MASS. 


Telephone N. Y. Telephone 
CAPitol 0425 HAnover 2-7914 








Bell System Teletype—BS 259 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


WATLING, LERCHEN & CO. 
Ford Bldg. (26) 
DE 105 Randolph 5525 


Bert F. Ludington 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
DE YOUNG, LARSON & 
TORNGA 
G. R. Nat’l Bank 
GR 84 98261 
Neil De Young 
Herman Tornga 


ADVERTISEMENT 


(Continued from page 931) 
Frank Temple 

Harry L. Schafer 

F. W. Ulrich 


SMITH, HAGUE & CO. 
Penobscot Bldg. (26) 
DE 427 Cherry 5535 
Hal H, Smith, Jr. 
Larry Gareau 
N. D. “Hump” 


Bldg. (2) 





Humphries 





BONDS 


Public Utility 
Industrial 
Railroad 
Municipal 

b | 


AC.ALLYN*°COMPANY 


Incorporated 


CHICAGO 


MILWAUKEE 





NEW YORK BOSTON MINNEAPOLIS 








Founded 1902 


H. M. BYLLESBY AND COMPANY 


Incorporated 





Underwriters and Distributors 


Public Utility — Industrial — ib dielod 
BONDS and STOCKS 


Municipal Bonds 


Specialists Guaranteed Railroad Stocks 


Active Trading Markets Maintained in 
Over-the-Counter Securities 


135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3 
Telephone State 8711 Teletype CG 273 


New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh ~* 


* 


Minneapolis 











| 
| 





| 
| BREED, ELLIOTT & HARRISON | 


BUTTERFIELD (H. H.) & CO. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Jackson, Mich. 


PIERCE (CLYDE C.) 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Hartford, Conn. 


BRAINARD, JUDD & CO. 


75 Pearl St. (1) CORPORATION 
HF 197 7-5291 Barnett Nat'l Bank Bldg. (1) 
Ernest T. Brainard JK 181 5-3680 


Clyde C. Pierce 


COBURN & MIDDLEBROOK P 
Thomas S. Pierce 


49 Pearl St. (1) 
HF 464 17-3261 
George F. Eisele 
Albert J. Middlebrook, Jr. 





Kalamazoo, Mich. 


|} OLMSTED & MULHALL, INC. 
Commerce Bldg. (12) 
2-0111 


L. A. Swiat 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


Market 2561 
George B. Elliott 
CITY SECURITIES CORPORA-| Kansas City, Mo. 


TION 
Circle Tower (4) CHRISTOPHER (B. C.) & CO. 
IP 489 Lincoln 5535 Board of Trade Bldg. (6) 
Cecil W. Weathers Victor 4900 

INDIANAPOLIS BOND AND Edward Mader 

SHARE CORPORATION 

129 E. Market St. (6) 
IP 298 Market 4321 


Frank L. Reissner, Jr. 


| KISER, COHN & SHUMAKER, 
INC. 
Circle Tower (4) 
IP 494 Market 2481 
Julian J. Kiser 
Melville S. Cohn 
Fred I. Shumaker 


Circle Tower (4) | 


COMMERCE TRUST COMP 
(Bond Dept.) 
10th & Walnut Sts. (6) 
Victor 7500 
Miss Emma M, Hall 


PRESCOTT, WRIGHT, SNIDER 
co. 
916 Baltimore Ave. (6) 
KC 262 Victor 3143 


PRICE (E. W.) & CO., INC. 
1004 Baltimore Ave. (6) 
KC 375 Victor 2195 


Earl W. Price 

William J. Dyer 
8191 Arthur I. Webster 

R. H. Goodrich Frank J. Edmonston 


EET PE LEEE NIE LOD LOGE LE SESS CELE LIE ELL ELE EE LOE 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


Jackson City Bank & Trust Co. 
Bldg. 








We Spectalize In 


Connecticut Securities 


Particularly Those of 


New Britain Industrial Companies 





BRAINARD, JUDD & CO. 


75 PEARL ST., HARTFORD 1, CONN. 


Tel. — Hartford 7-5291 Tel. — New York REctor 2-0044 
Bell Teletype — Hartford 197 


Branch Offices — NEW BRITAIN and NEW LONDON 


H. George Carrison (On leave) 








We maintain markets in the following 
unlisted stocks and bonds 


Bliss & Laughlin, Inc. Pfd. 
Central Steel & Wire Co. Com. 
Central Steel & WireCo.Pfd. 
Chicago Times, Inc. 
Colorado Mill & EL Co. Pfd. 
Galvin Mfg. Corp. Com. 


Gisholt Machine Co. Com. 
Lincoln Ptg. Co. 6-1963 
Northern Ill. Corp. Pfd. 
Parker Appliance Co. Com. 
Snap-On Tools Corp. Com. 


Woodward Governor Co. Com. 


Paal FH.Davis & Go. 


Established 1916 


Members Principal Stock Exchanges 
Chicago Board of Trade 


10 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 3 


Rockford 
Trading Dept. Teletype CG-405 


.  dndianapolis 

















ne 


Primary CONNECTICUT 
MARKETS for Dealers everywhere 





We. particularly invite 
your inquiries in: 


AETNA LIFE 
BILLINGS & SPENCER 
AM. HARDWARE 
LANDERS F. & C. 
CONN. LT. & POW. 
NEW BRITAIN MACH. 
RUSSELL MFG. CO. 
SCOVILL MFG. 
TORRINGTON CO. 


Industrial- Utility 
Insurance - Bank 
State & Municipal 
Securities 
v 


Copurn & MIDDLEBROOK 


49 Pearl St., Hartford 1 
Hartford Tel. 73261 N. Y. Tel. HAnover 2-5537* 
Teletype HF 464 
One Wall St., New York 5 
N. Y. Tel. WHitehall 3-4794 Hartford Tel. HAnover 2- 5537* 
New Haven New London Norwich Portiand, Me. 














*Direct Hartford-New York ’Phone 





| 


Security Traders 
Association 
Of Connecticut 


nye 





John E. Graham Frank J. Murray 


AN 
¥ President: Frank J. Murray, Day, 


Stoddard & Williams, New Haven. 
Conn.: First Vice-President: Rich- 
ard W. Wilde, Conning Co. and 


| Ballard, Hartford: Second Vice- , 


| 


| Cooley 


| President: James 


W. English, 
& Co., 


Hartford; Secre- 


| tary-Treasurer: John E. Graham, 


| 
! 


| 


| 


| Brainard, Judd & Co., Hartford: 


| National Committeemen: Frank J. 
Murray and Richard W. Wilde. 





| WAHLER, WHITE & COMPANY 
Dwight Bldg. (6) 
Victor 1421 


Leonard A. White 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


AKIN-LAMBERT Co. 
639 S. Spring St. (14) 
LA 23 Vandike 1071 
Thomas A. Akin 
Jack H. Alexander 


CORBREY (CARTER H.) & CO. 


| 


650 S. Spring St. (14) 
Trinity 3908 


TURNER-POINDEXTER & CO. 
639 S. Spring St. (14) 
LA 35 Madison 2266 


Stephen C. Turner 
Clifford E. Poindexter 


“WYETH & CO. 


| 








i 


647 S. Spring St. (14) 
LA 201 Trinity: 4911 
Oliver B. Scott 
William P. Bunyan 


Louisville, Ky. 


oo (THE) BOND CO., 
NC 

Kentucky Home Life Bldg. (2) 

LS 186 Jackson 0226 

Thomas Graham 

Wood Hannah 

Willard P. McNair 

H. W. Bohnert 

John D. Faison 

Howard D. Louden 


HILLIARD (J. J. B.) & SON 
419 W. Jefferson St. (2) 
LS 284 Jackson 0181 
Andrew P. Gies 
Marion H. Cardwell 
Albert C. Brocar, Jr. 

(In service) 
John M. Burge 
J. Hugh Miller 


LYONS (W. L.) & CO. 
235 S. 5th St. (2) 
LS 96 Jackson 1101 


H. Allan Watts 


O’NEAL-ALDEN & CO., INC. 
. 429 W. Market St. (2) 
Jackson 0171 
Wm. O. Alden 
Clem P. Theisen 


SMART & WAGNER 
415 W. Jefferson St. (2) 
LS 292 Wabash 4191 
John W. Smart 
William .Wazgner ° 
Russell Ebinger ' 
Dunlap Wakefield 


(Continued on page 933) 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


(Continued from page 932) 


Lynchburg, Va. 
SCOTT, HORNER & MASON, 
INC. 
Law Bldg. 
LY 82 3075 


Edwin B. Horner 
Walter G.- Mason 
Oscar B. Drinkard 
Clarence E. Taylor 


Memphis, Tenn. 


FIRST (THE) NATIONAL BANK 


Madison at Second (1) 
ME 283 5-3637 
Joe H. Davis 


MEEKS (GORDON) & CO. 
First Nat'l Bank -Bldg. (3) 
ME 292 5-8550 
G. Gordon Meeks 
Edward F. Geldsmith 


UNION PLANTERS NATIONAL 
BANK & TRUST CO. 
(Bond Dept.) 
69 Madison Ave. (1) 
ME 99 8-7744 


James G. Lancaster 


Miami, Fla. 
CORRIGAN & COMPANY, INC. 
Security Bldg. (32) 
MM-80 3-2137 
George M., Corrigan 
Edward L. English 
Vincent L. Doherty 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


LOEWI & CO. 
225 E. Mason St. (2) 
MI488 Daly 5392 
RILEY & COMPANY 
First Wisconsin Nat’l Bank 
Bldg. (2) 
MI 260 Daly 6500 
W. Thurman Riley 
Charles F. Jacobson 


WISCONSIN (THE) COMPANY 
110 East Wisconsin Ave. (1) 
MI 291 Daly 0525 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
ALLISON-WILLIAMS 
COMPANY 
Northwestern Bank Bldg. (2) 
MP 163 Atlantic 3475 
Oscar M; Bergman 
Kermit B. Sorum 


WOODARD-ELWOOD & CO. 
Rand Tower (2) 
MP 52 Bridgeport 3283 


Walter P. Space 


Nashville, Tenn. 


EQUITABLE SECURITIES 
CORPORATION 


| ADVERTISEMENT 


Newark, N. J. 


| HANAUER (J..B.) & CO. 
'*+ 1180 Raymond Blvd. (2) 
NK 370 Mitchell 2-4995 


Jack B. Hanauer 
PARKER & WEISSENBORN, 
INC. 
24 Commerce St. (2) 
NK 379 Market 2-3606 
Stanton M. Weissenborn 


New Orleans, La. 
|D’ANTONI & CO. 
| American Bank Bldg. (12) 
NO 165 Raymond 9977 
| Antheny Ciaccio 
KINGSBURY & ALVIS 
Hibernia Bldg. (12) 
NO 382 Canal 1655 
| A. Lester Alvis 
| J. Wallace Kingsbury 


| 
| 
| 


326 Hibernia Bank Bldg. (12) 
NO 189 Magnolia 7211 
Wm. Perry Brown 
Jack Kerrigan 
J. Charles Breaud, Jr. 
Capt. Morris W. Newman 
(On war duty) 


SCHARFF & JONES, INC. 
Whitney Bldg. (12) 
NO 180 Magnolia 1271 
James E. Roddy 


WEIL & ARNOLD 
Canal Bldg. (12) 
' NO175 Raymond 0711 
| Joseph H. Weil 
H. Wilson Arnold 


New York, N. Y. 


|ACKER (JAMES H.) & CO. 
| 25 Broad St. (4) 
Hanover 2+5872 


ADLER, COLEMAN & CO. 
15 Broad St. (5) 
Hanover 2-9780 


AIGELTINGER & CO. 
76 William St. (5) 
Bowling Green 9-3530 
Frank W. Aigeltinger 


ALBERTS (€. A.) & CO. 
70 Wall Stj (5) 
NY 1-2310; Hanover 2-7025 
Chester A, Alberts 


ALLEN & > 

| 30 Broad St. (4) 

NY 1-1017 Hanover 2-2600 
Larry Wren 

Harry A. Michels 

Frank H. Blair 

Irving Moerner 

Herbert Allen 

F. William Harder 

C. Merritt, Coleman 











Tra 


| NEWMAN, BROWN & CO., INC.) 


ADVERTISEMENT 

| AMOTT, BAKER & CO., INC. 

| 150 Broadway (7) 

| NY 1-588 Barclay 7-2360 
John T. Cusack 

| John Miller 


ARNHOLD & S. BLEICHROE- 
DER, INC. 
30 Broad St. (4) 
NY 1-515 Whitehall 3-9200 


Arthur Hatz 


|ASHPLANT (F. B.) & CO. 
| 2 Wall St. (5) 

| NY 1-69 Rector 2-1545 
| Charles W. Goodeve 

| Edwin F. Peet 





BACHE (J. S.) & CO. 
36 Wall St. (5) 
NY 1-167 Digby 4-3600 .« 
Alfred B. Averell 
Arthur E. Schwartz 


| BEAR, STEARNS & CO. 
1 Wall St. (5) 
NY 1-633 Digby 4-8500 


BENDIX, LUITWEILER & CO. 
52 Wall St. (5) 
NY 1-501 Hanover 2-8820 


Harry L. Nelson 


Star C. Koerner 


ders Association BOOSTERS 


Bond Traders Club Of Chicago, Inc. 


Peter J. Conlan 





Samuel Sachnoff 


President: Harry L. Nelson, Blyth & Co., Inc.; Vice-President: Star C. 
Koerner, Mitchell, Hutchins & Co.; Secretary: Peter J. Conlan, Horn- 
blower & Weeks; Treasurer: Samuel Sachnoff, First National Bank 
of Chicago; National Committeemen: Thompson Wakeley, A. C. Allyn 
& Co.; R. W. Simmons, Lee Higginson Corp.; Henri P. Pulver, Good- 
body & Co.; Harry Nelson; Star C. Koerner. 





Stanley C. Eaton 
Joseph Hecht 
Cornelius Lipsky 
Frank McGivney 
Edward Plotkin 


BIRNBAUM & CO. 
60 Broad St. (4) 
NY 1-2230 Hanover 2-6790 
Gustave L. Birnbaum 
Nahum Birnbaum 
Lester F. Gannon 


BOND & GOODWIN INCORPO- 
RATED 
63 Wall St. (5) 
NY 1-360 Whitehall 4-8060 


Andrew R. Steven, Jr. 


BONN (W. T.) & CO. 
120 Broadway (5) 
NY 1-886 Cortlandt 7-0744 


Wesley T. Bonn 





BONNER & GREGORY 
30 Pine St. (5) 
NY 1-865 Whitehall 3-9030 
William H. Gregory, Jr. 
E. Michael Growney 





Fifty-Four Years 


INVESTMENT BANKING 


Stifel, Nicolaus & Company 


of 


1890 =» 1944 


INCORPORATED 


ST. LOUIS 





° CHICAGO 








(Continued on page 934) 








Industrial Common Stocks 


Statistical Information 


Individual analyses, memoranda, studies, surveys and statistical reports, all prepared by our Statistical 
Department in 1944, are now available on the following issues: 


Railroad Bonds > 


American Barge Line 
Clearing Machine 
Detroit Harvester 


Birmingham Terminal 4/1957 
Boston & Albany 4%/1978 
Intnatl. Rys. of Cent. Am. 5/1972 


322 Union St. (3) 

NV 190 6-7171 

H. F. Burkholder | 
(New Orleans) 

Herbert Pettey | 


AMES (A. E.) & CO., INC. 
Two Wall St. (5) 
NY 1-1045 Rector 2-7231 


William S. Ridley 

















BEAR, STEARNS & CO. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange Chicago Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange Chicago Board of Trade 
New York Cotton Exchange Commodity Exchange, Inc. 


National Association of Securities Dealers, Inc. 
Investment Bankers Association of America 


. 


NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
ONE WALL STREET 


Telephone Digby 4-8500 
Teletype ‘NY 1-633 


CHICAGO 33, ILL. 
135 SO. LA SALLE STREET 
Telephone State 0933 
Teletype CG 1279 


——2 a 

















General Bottlers 


Lipe-Rollway 


Mastic Asphalt 
Mid-States Shee 


Snap-On Tools 
Sport Products 


Industrial Preferred Stocks 


Foote Bros. Gear & Machine 
General Bottlers 
Goldblatt Bros. 
Hearst Consolidated Publications 
Lipe-Rollway 
Poor & Company 

all United Printers and Publishers 
United Stockyards 


American States Utilities 
Black Hills Power and Light 
Public Service of Indiana 


Telephone Andover 5700 








Foote Bros. Gear & Machine 


General Industries 
James Manufacturing 


' Marmon-Herrington 


Roper (George D.) 
Shatterproof Glass 


Steel Products Enginecring 
Superior Tool & Die 


Public Utility Common Stocks 


Copies of any and all of this material are available upon request. 
pared to furnish quotations on these and other issues. 


Intrnatl. Rys. of Cent. Am. 5/1972 

Intnatl. Rys. of Cent. Am. 4/1961 
. Macon, Dublin & Savannah 5/1947 

Maryland & Pennsylvania 4/1951 

Washington County 3/2/1954 

W. Virginia & Pittsburgh 4/1990 


Traction Bonds 


Conestoga Traction 
Des Moines Railway 
International Railway 
Lehigh Valley Transit 
Scranton Transit 


Industrial Bonds 


California Consumers 
Consumers 

Cosden Petroleum 

Crowley, Milner 

Gair (Robert) 

Minnesota & Ontario Paper 
Old Ben Coal 

Southern United Ice 

United States Radiator 


Public Utility Preferred Stock¢ 
American States Utilities 
Public Utility Bonds 


American Gas and Power 
American Railways 
Cities Service 

Citizens Utilities 
Crescent Public Service 
East Coast Public Service 
Investors Telephone 
Northern Utilities 
Republic Service 
Southern Cities Utilities 
Telephone Bond & Share 


Our Trading Department is pre- 


Your inquiries are invited 


STRAUS SECURITIES COMPANY 


135 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 3 


‘Teletypewriter CGO 650-651 


MILWAUKEE — DETROIT — INDIANAPOLIS 
Direct Private Wires from Coast to Coast 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


D’ASSERN & CO. 

49 Wall St. (5) 

NY 1-983 Hanover 
H. Walter Mewing 


| de WILLERS (C. E.) & 


ADVERTISEMENT 


(Continued from page 933) 
BYLLESBY (H. M.) AND COM-) 
PANY, INCORPORATED 
111 Broadway (6) 
NY 1-1926 Rector 


9 


2” 


4562 


-5843 


} Frank Hand COMPANY 
i Lane Howard i 120 Broadway (5) 
NY 1-2361 Rector 2-7634 


CLELAND (JAMES D.) t 
i SNEAKY Chester E. de Willers 
j 
i 


Samuel Weinberg 


DICKSON (R. 8S.) & CO., INC. 
30 Broad St. (4) 
NY 1-266 Hanover 2-6213 
| DISTRIBUTORS GROUP, 
INCORPORATED 
| 63 Wall St. (5) 
' NY 1-815 


' 65 Broadway (6) 

| NY 1-115 Whitehall 3-9895 

| James D. Cleland (In service) 
Walter C. Kruge 


COLLIN, NORTON & CO. 

30 Pine St. (5) 
Bowling Green 
Harold B. Smith 


9-2432 





William A. Fuller & Co. 
Mombers of Chicago Steck Exchange 


| 209 S. LA SALLE STREET CHICAGO 4 
Tel. Dearborn 9200 Teletype CG 146 











A. A. HARMET & COMPANY 


NOT INC. 


Investment rene 


208 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 





JOHN J. COLNITIS 
INDUSTRIAL & PUBLIC UTILITIES 


ALFREC A. HARMET 
REAL ESTATE SSUES 





| 
| 


EASTMAN, DILLON & CO. 


Bowling Green 9-1420 | 





| DOMINION 


ADVERTISEMENT ADVERTISEMENT 


(THE) SECURITIES | ERNST & CO. 
CORPORATION | 120 Broadway (5) 


Whitehall 4-8161 | Max Barysh 


NY 1-702 = og 
: urray e arys 
hep apt campers Ray Hoffer (Chicago) 
nc Sects ol FILER, SCHMIDT & CO. 
Norman C, Single 30 Pine St. (5) 
John M. Macdonald Whitehall 3-9177 
John C. Calef FITZGERALD & COMPANY 
40 Wall St. (5) 
du PONT (FRANCISL) & CO. NY 1-2073 Whitehall 3-9060 


1 Wall St. (5) 

NY 1-1181 

Bowling Green 9-6000 
Clifton B. Smith 


J. George Frings 
Wm. D. O’Connor 
Alfred F. Tisch 


FOX (P. F.) & CO. 
120 Broadway (5) 
NY 1-944 Rector 2-7760 
P. Fred Fox 
FREEMAN & COMPANY 
61 Broadway (6) 
NY 1-2288 Whitehall 4-3344 
Joseph S. Nye 


15 Broad St. (5) 

NY 1-752 Bowling Green 9-3100 
D. Fred Barton 

Charles F. Preller 

Fred W. Preller 














-SMITH, BURRIS & CO— 


OVER-THE-COUNTER MARKETS 








INVESTMENT TRUST SHARES 
STOCKS and BONDS 


120 SO. LA SALLE ST. 
CHICAGO 3 





| Teletype CG 878 Telephone ANDOVER 1200 | 














ENYART, VAN CAMP & CoO., INC. 


100 WEST MONROE STREET 


CHICAGO 3 
Telephone—ANDover 2424 


| 
| 
j 
{ 
| 
| 


Teletype—CG 965 





BROKERS AND DEALERS IN 
OVER-THE-COUNTER SECURITIES 
SINCE 1932 




















| 
| 
: 




















MIDDLE WESTERN 
SECURITIES 





C. kL. SCHMIDT G CO., INC. 


120 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3 
Teletype CG 878 Tel. Randolph 6960 























SINCERE AnD COMPANY 


MEMBERS OF 
New York Stock Exchange 


and all Principal Stock and 
Commodity Exchanges 


CHICAGO 





























ADAMS & CO. 


231 So. La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 4 





Specialists In 


OVER-THE-COUNTER. SECURITIES 





TELEPHONE BELL TELETYPE 
STATE 61061 CG 361 — CG 362 



































ie Sad ale gy tosh casi | 








——— i 
1) 
Telephone STATE 6633 Teletype CG 1124 | 


Specialists in 


FOREIGN SECURITIES 








CARL MARES & CO. Inc. 


| 208 South La Salle Street 
| CHICAGO 4 


i] Affiliated With CARL MARKS & CO., INC. | 
50 BROAD STREET N. Y. i 











i 
| 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Philip H. Ackert 
James F. Colthup 
Joseph Janareli 
Howard G. Patterson 
Frederick R. Eisele 


GERTLER, STEARNS & 
COMPANY 
49 Wall St. (5) 
NY 1-926 Hanover 2-8333 
John H. Gertler 


GOLDWATER (L. J.) & CO. 
39 Broadway (6) 
NY 1-1203 Hanover 2-8970 
Leo J. Goldwater 
I. Frank 
A. J. Wechsler 


GOODBODY & CO. 
115 Broadway (6) 
NY 1-672 Barclay 7-0100 
James Cleaver 
Thomas A. Larkin 
John J. O’Mara 
Frank J. Orlando 


|GRACE NATIONAL BANK OF 
Pe £ 


7 Hanover Square (5) 
Whitehall 4-5420 


GREENE AND COMPANY 
37 Wall St. (5) 
NY 1-1126 Hanover 2-4850 


Irving A. Greene 
R. Sims Reeves 
William F. Thompson 


HARDY & CO. 
30 Broad St. (4) 
NY 1-733 Digby 4-7900 
Kenneth Roome 
Hugh Kilmer 
W. F. Webster 
Rene J. Cooke 
Lester T. Doyle 


HATCH (FREDERIC H.) & CO., 
INC. 
63 Wall St. (5) 
NY 1-897 Whitehall 4-2400 


HAUPT (IRA) & CO. 
111 Broadway (6) 
NY 1-1920 Rector 2-3100 
Harry J. Peiser 
Milton F. Lewis ! 
William G. Carrington, Jr. 


HAY, FALES & Co. 
71 Broadway (6) 
NY 1-61 Bowling Green 9-7027 


Theodore Wechsler 


HENTZ (H.) & CO. 
60 Beaver St. (4) 
NY 1-999 Bowling Green 9-8420 


T. Moore 


HERZFELD & STERN 
30 Broad St. (4) 
NY 1-1059 Hanover 2-8646 


Emanuel Koerner 


HIRSCH, LILIENTHAL & CO. 
25 Broad St. (4) 
NY 1-210 Hanover 2-0600 


HOIT, ROSE & TROSTER 
74 Trinity Place (6) 
NY 1-375 Bowling Green 9-7400 


Howard S. Hoit 


HOLSAPPLE & Co. 
30 Pine St. (5) 
NY 1-221 Digby 4-4966 
John FP. Gahan 
Charles E. Klein 
John W. Flanigan 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 
40 Wall St. (5) 
NY 1-1393 Digby 4-6600 
William F. Chave 
James F. Gilbert 
James T. McGivney 


HUFF, GEYER & HECHT 
67 Wall St. (5) 
NY 1-2875 Whitehall 3-0782 
George L. Collins 


Wilbur Krisam 
John Butler 


HUNTER & CO. 
42 Broadway (4) 














NY 1-110 Whitehall 4-2968 
Wellington Hunter 
HUTTON (E. F.) & COMPANY 


61 Broadway (6) 
NY 1-1675 Whitehall 4-2100 


(Continued on page 935) 
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ADVERTISEMENT ADVERTISEMENT ADVERTISEMENT ADVERTISEMENT ADVERTISEMENT 
(Continued from page 934) /_McMANUS (JOSEPH) & CO. | MOORE (FRANK C.) CO. | NEWBURGER. LOEB & CO. | PAINE y ‘KS 
INGALLS & SNYDEE 39 Broadway (6) | 42 Broadway (4) | 40 Wall St. (5) aa a 2 
100 Broadway (5) | NY 1-1610 Digby 4-2290 | NY 1-110 Whitehall 3-9784 NY 1-2033 Whitehall 4-6300 | 25 Broad St. (4) 
pag go bre 3 Se a: aoe | MOORE (WILLIAM F.) & CO. | mate ig gy | N pF ss a Hanover 2-5540 
: ° Tj : Rector St. (6) - Rees ontinued on page 936 
D. Howard Brown | Waiter V. Kane Whitehall 4-0238 | : 
JOHNSON (R.H.) & CO. | MITCHELL & COMPANY William F. Moore 
64 Wall St. (5) 120 Broadway (5) , 
NY 1-1262 Hanover 2-0800 | NY 1-1227 Worth 2-4230 NATIONAL QUOTATION | MUNICIPAL 
120 Broadway (5) _ | Cornelius B. Sheridan | 46 Front St. (4) B r 
ee ee | Alfred I. Abelow NY 1-1900 Whitehall 3-4200 | ONDS 7 
Lewis H. Serien | CC. Benjamin Mitchell, Jr. Louis E. Walker 
Bonleuniet Gunde | Kenneth Vv. ‘Leibert Oe. Charles Fisher (Western Mer.) | ome 
JUNGER (S. H.) CO. _ = : 
a0 Exchange Place (5) | WELSH, DAVIS AND COMPANY = 
- f 7 - j oe | 
Samuel H. Junger | 135 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
KEIPER AND ZIMM CHICAGO 3 








30 Broad St. (5) 
Whitehall 4-4950 
Henry J. Keiper 
Rudolph W. Zimm 


KIDDER (A. M.) & CO. 


1 Wall St. (5) | Uithed Stated Gaverinnent | UNDERWRITERS AND DISTRIBUTORS _| 




































































NY 1-1310 Digby 4-2525 | 
Richard M. Barnes 
William C. Mueller, Jr. State and | | OF CORPORA TION SECURITIES 
Nelson A. Strothmann | i) 
John H. Reeves ee li 
Walter V. Kennedy _ Municipal Bonds | UNLISTED TRADING DEPARTMENT 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. ‘ | ps whe He pases 
17 Wall St. (5) : | 
NY 1-193 Hanover 2-8900 ’ sa j 
James F. Kelly | ND DEPARTMENT | B | f d & oda 
xinc cuantes) co. || THE NORTHERN TRUST COMPANY ||| Palisror LO. 
61 Broadway (6) $0 South LaSalle Street © Chicago 90 MEMBERS — CHICAGO STOCK EXCHANGE 
NY 1-142 Whitehall 4-8980 Siena $646 if | WALTER R, BRAILSFORD Telephones State..9868 
Charles King System Teletype— CG. 368 || py ocehsTeletype-GG 98 
: - E . 208 SOUTH L 
Louis Winston ~ | EDWARD M. BURKE CHICAGO 4, TLuNOIS 
KING & KING 5 chia aaa TITRA ord = aE ae ESSE es 
40 Exchange Place (5) ’ —_ KN 





NY 1-423 Hanover 2-2772 


| 

Martin I. King 
Samuel H. King 
| | 





Casper Rogers 
KNOX (H. D.) & CO. 
11 Broadway (4) 
NY 1-86 Digby 4-1389 | | 
Herbert D. Kn *4° 
sag | | Over the Counter Securities | 


KOBBE, GEARHART & 


COMPANY, INC. 
antag 4 : HICKEY & ; | 
NY LOS. Foote co | Since 1924 ore 


Brokers and Dealers in 


NY 1-576 Rector 2-3600 
Frederick D. Gearhart, Jr. , 135 SOUTH LASALLE STREET 


KOLLER (F. H.) & CO., INC. 
111 Broadway (6) CHICAGO 
NY 1-1026 Barclay 7-0570 | 
Frank H. Koller, Jr. : Te ee eee ee RoGERS & TRACY 
William G. Riley INC. ~ 

LAIRD, BISSELL & MEEDS 120 So. La Salle Street, Chieago 3, Hlinois 
120 Broadway (5) Telephone State 4151 
NY 1-1248 Barclay 7-3500 
L. A. Gibbs ; } 

Direct wires to our Correspondents 


W. T. Schmidt 
C. W. Williams EASTMAN, DILLON & CO. BAKER, SIMONDS & CO. 


LEBENTHAL & CO. Members New York Stock Exchange Members Detroit Stock Exchange 
135 Broadway (6) 

NY 1-2272 Rector 2-1737 
Louis S. Lebenthal —————————— - = 
Leroy Klein —_—_—_—_—_—_—__s~=. 

LUCKHURST & CO. 
60 Broad St. (4) 
NY 1-1825 Hanover 3-0280 * ¢ 

| The merchandising of — 


Herbert Singer 
Bob Mackie 


Herbert Lax | 

Irving Wasserman , 

Gerald F. Kane 
MARKS (LAURENCE M.) & CO. y 


a — Piz aS ° . 
49 Wall St. (3) COMSTOCK & Co. is our business 


NY 1-344 Hanover 2-9500 
Charles M. Zingraf 


MASTERSON (FRANK C.) & CO. | 
64 Wall St. (5) 
NY 1-1140 Hanover 2-9470 | UNDERWRITING DISTRIBUTING TRADING | 
Frank €. Masterson € } 
Joseph C. Eagan 
Benj. H. VanKeegan 
George Leone 
































<= 





een 





CRUTTENDEN & CO. 

















Harry Pollack ; | 
7 Erling J. Hansen 231 So. La Salle St MEMBERS NEW YORK AND CHICAGO STOCK EXCHANGES 

McLAUGHLIN, BAIRD & REUSS | . . 
One Wall St. (5) Ee | ~otemag Renier . CHICAGO 4, ILL. PRR ee ro 200 South La Salle St. pares wor sa ie 
NY 1-1310 Hanover 2-1 Daniel F. Comstoc Dearborn 1501 CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS tonal Bldg. 

LOS ANGELES l4, CALIF. . LINCOLN 8, NEBRASKA 

John F. McLaughlin Dearborn 0500—CG 35 | 
Prank J. Brady ——_———————————, ——————— 
Alvin J. Delaire +f _S SS SS 
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National Security Traders Associa 
Cincinnati Stock & Bond Club | 





J. G. Heimerdinger Clair S. Hall Jos. H. Vasey 


Lloyd W. Shepler 


ADVERTISEMENT 


(Continued from page 935) 
Harry L. Arnold 
_| Ernest A. Dahlgren 

| Ernest N: Rebb , 
| Gustav J. Grindel 


RUST 
61 Broadway (6) 
NY 1-310 Digby 4-4933 
Wm. H. Pflugfelder 

| John G. Preller (In service) 


PHILLIPS & WELLINGTON 
| 25 Broad St. (4) 
| Hanover 2-8483 


John N. Manson 





30 Broad St. (4) 
NY 1-1979 Hanover 2-8770 
Irving P. Grace 





| 
Fred H. Becker | 
/ 


President: John G. Heimerdinger, Walter, Woody & Heimerdinger: First Vice-President: Clair S. Hall | PIZZINI (B. W.) & CO., INC. 


Jr., Clair S. Hall & Co.; Second Vice-President: Joseph H. Vasey, H. B. Cohle & Co.; Secretary: Lloyd | 
W. Shepler, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane; Treasurer: Fred H. Becker, Field Richards & Co.; | 
National Committeemen: Clair S. Hall; John G. Heimerdinger; Stanley G. McKie, The Weil, Roth & 


55 Broadway (6) 
NY 1-1063 
Bowling Green. 9-6400 


B. Winthrop Pizzini 


| PFLUGFELDER, BAMPTON & 


| PITFIELD (W. C.) & CO., INC. 















































‘ W.G 
Irving Co. Wedel Gen ic. 
O rl | O S E 3 U R | T i E S Members: NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE : 
CINCINNATI STOCK EXCHANGE 
J M nae | NEW YORK CURB‘: ASSOCIATE 
Corporate and Municipa 
INVESTMENT BROKERAGE SERVICE 
Ww for INDIVIDUALS «- BANKS - INSTITUTIONS 
Field. Richards ox Co. DIXIE TERMINAL BUILDING 
pinictentuaaie CLEVELAND Suite 405-412 Tele. CI 68-CI 274 Tel. Main 4884 
CINCINNATI (2), OHIO 





























W.E. HUTTON & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1886 
e 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 











Municipal Bonds Corporation Bonds 


Unlisted Stocks 


NELSON, BROWNING 62Co. 


Tuvestment decurities 


CAREW TOWER 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
Telephone Ch 6422 
Cleveland—Akron 


Teletype CI 366 
Branch Offices: 




















UNDERWRITERS, DEALERS 
DISTRIBUTORS 


Corporation Bonds — Stocks 





Equipment Trust Ctfs. 





Municipal Bonds 





Canadian Bonds 


| Tae First CLEVELAND CORPORATION 


700 National City Bank Building 
Cleveland 14, Ohio 


PRospect 1571 Bell Teletype—CV 443 























MERRILL, TURBEN & CO. 


Union Commerce Building 


CLEVELAND 14 


Telephone MA 6800 Teletype CV 67 


Members 


The Cleveland Stock Exchange 


ORIGINAL MARKETS 


Cleveland Trust Co. 

M. A. Hanna Co. 
Joseph & Feiss Co. 
National City Bank of Cleveland 
National Screw & Mfg. Co. 
Perfection Stove Co. 











—— eR TI a a 





tion BOOSTERS : 


ADVERTISEMENT 


QUINCEY (CHAS. E.) & CO. 
25 Broad St. (4) 
Hanover 2-4410 


Frank A. Payis 


RANDOLPH & CO. 
2 Rector St: (6) 
NY 1-158 Digby 4-2960 
Major Peyten Armistead 
‘Randolph 


REILLY (J. F.) & CO. 
111 Broadway (6) 
NY 1-2480 . Rector -2-5288 
John F. Reilly 
S. Watson Maxwell, Jr. 
Frank J. MeCall 


REYNOLDS & CO. 
120 Broadway (5) 
NY 1-635 Rector .2-7400 
Joshua A. Davis 
Edward I. Becker 
James A. Donnelly, Jr. 


RICE, JR. (J. K.) & CO. 
120 Broadway (5) 
NY 1-714 Rector 2-4500 


Oliver A. Kimberly 


ROGGENBURG & CO. 
29 Broadway (6) 
NY 1-1928 Whitehall 3-3840 
Harry F. Roggenburg 
Stanley L. Roggenburg 


ROLLINS (E. H.) & SONS 
INCORPORATED 
40 Wali St. (5) 
NY 1-490 Whitehall 4-4860 


G. W. Kirtland 
Henry B. Warner (Phila.) 
James B. Maguire (Boston) 
Lawrence N. Marr (Chicago) 
Thomas W. Price 

(San Francisco) 


SAXTON (G. A.) & CO., INC. 
| 70 Pine St. (5) 
NY 1-609 Whitehall 4-4970 
Arthur W. Bertsch 
Frank W. Warner 
Walter R. Johnson 
Leslie Barbier 


/SCHWABACHER & CO. 
14 Wall St. (5) 
NY 1-928 Cortlandt 7-4150 


| John D. Hines 


| SELIGMAN, LUBETKIN & CO., 
INC. 
41 Broad St. (4) 
NY 1-592 Hanover 2-2100 
Adrian A. Frankel 
Lloyd E. Lubetkin 


SHEPARD, SCOTT & CO. 
_ 44 Wall St. (5) 
NY 1-1862 Bowling Green9-0040 


Irving Gersten 


| SHERMAN (L. D.) & CO. 

| 30 Pine St. (5) 

| NY 1-2218 Whitehall 4-7970 

Irving Stein 

| SIEGEL & CO. 

| 39 Broadway (6) 

| NY 1-1942 Digby 4-2370 
Sidney A. Siegel 
Nathan A. Krumholz 
Bernard Weissman 


SMITH (HART) & CO. 
52 William St. (5) 
NY 1-395 Hanover 2-0980 
Wm. Hart Smith 
William Eiger 
Joseph P. Simmons 


STEINER, ROUSE & CO. 


25 Broad St. (4) 
NY 1-804 Hanover 2-0700 


Edward S. Ladin 


STOLTZ (C. E.) CO. 
Broad St. (4) 
nover 2-1762 


Charles E. Stoltz 


STRAUSS BROS. 
32 Broadway (4) 
NY 1-832 Digby 4-8640 
Abraham Strauss 
Arthur V. Burian 
Joseph F. Donadie (In service) 
Robert Strauss 
William V. Frankel (In service) 
STRYKER & BROWN 
50 Broad St. (4) 
NY 1-1582 Hanover 2-3970 
Elbridge H. Smith 





(Continued on page 937). 
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(Continued from page 936) 
STUBNER & CO. 
60 Wall St. (5) 
NY 1-325 Hanover 2-8660 
Harry S. Courtney 


SUTRO BROS. & CO. 
120 Broadway (5) 
NY 1-67 Rector 2-7340 
Charles A. Bezer 


TRASK (SPENCER) & CO. 
25 Broad St. (4) 
NY 1-5 Hanover 2-4300 
Charles F. Bryan 
Edward L. Chapman 
(In service) 


TROSTER, CURRIE & SUMMERS 
74 Trinity Place (6) 
NY 1-376 Hanover 2-2400 
Willis M. Summers 
James Currie, Jr. 
Milton Pinkus 
James I. Brennan 


TRUST COMPANY OF NORTH 
AMERICA 
115 Broadway (15) 
Barclay 7-1300 


UNDERWRITERS TRUST CO. 
50 Broadway (4) 
Digby 4-3883 
VAN TUYL & ABBE 
72 Wall St. (5) 
NY 1-1499 Hanover 2-6622 


E. Everett Van Tuyl 
Richard F. Abbe, Jr. 


VILAS & HICKEY 
49 Wall St. (5) 
NY 1-911 Hanover 2-7900 


WARD & COMPANY 
120 Broadway (5) 
NY 1-1288 Rector 2-8700 


Bertram Seligman 
WERTHEIM & CO. 


120 Broadway (5) 

NY 1-1693 Rector 2-2300 
John D. Rocamora 
Stanley M. Waldron 


WIEN (M. S.) & CO. 
25 Broad St. (4) 
NY 1-1397 Hanover 2-8780 
Melville S. Wien 
Joseph J. Lann 


WITKOWSKIE (JOHIN) & CO. 
25 Broad St. (4) 
NY 1-1211 Hanover 2-4994 


John Witkowski 
WOOD, GUNDY & CoO., INC. 


14 Wall St. (5) 
NY 1-920 Cortlandt 7-6080 


Allison W. Marsland 


Orlando, Fila. 


CRUMMER (THE) COMPANY, 


} 


INC. 
lst Nat'l Bank Bldg. 
OR 81 2-3101 


LEEDY, WHEELER & CO. 
Florida Bank Bldg. 
OR 10 5161 
Loomis C. Leedy 
F. Monroe Alleman 


BARNES & LOFLAND 


BATTLES & COMPANY, INC. 


BELL (W. H.) & CO., INC. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Maj. Howard S. Wheeler 
(In service) 

Paul L. Pierce 

F. Burton Smith 


ADVERTISEMENT 


BIOREN & CO. 
1508 Walnut St. (2) 
PH 574 Pennypacker 9400 
Russell M. Dotts 
Thomas B. Krug 
Frank L,. Whitley 


BOENNING & CO. 
1606 Walnut St. (3) 
PH 30 Pennypacker 8200 
Harold F. Scattergood 
J. Fred Underwood 


BUCKLEY BROTHERS 
1529 Walnut St. (2) 
PH 265 Rittenhouse 4488 
Almon L. Hutchinson 
Robert McCook 
John F. Weller 
Walter D. Fixter 


_BUTCHER & SHERRERD 
1500 Walnut St. (2) 
PH 4 Pennypacker 2700 
Edward W. Kling 
(Continued on page 938) 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


1420 Chestnut St. (2) 
PH 347 Rittenhouse 0730 


Walter K. Barnes 


1528 Walnut St. (2) 
PH 184 Pennypacker 9500 


E. Arnold Service 


1500 Walnut St. (2) 

PH 16 Pennypacker 8328 
Benjamin A. Brooks 
Edward J. Caughlin 
Randolph C. Fernon 
Joseph E. Morley 


| 
| 








Corwin L. Liston 


Cleveland Security Traders Association 





R. A. Gottron Walter J. Carey Arthur V. Grace 


President: Corwin L. Liston, Prescott & Co.; Vice-President: Richard 
A. Gottron, Gillis, Russell & Co.; Secretary: Walter J. Carey, Robbins, 
Gunn & Co.; Treasurer: Arthur V. Grace, A. V. Grace & Co. 





_ 
OHIO 


MARKETS 


Maintaining ‘trading markets 
most Ohio unlisteds and fast 
accurate service in Cleveland 

Stock Exchange issues. 


in 





DIRECT PRIVATE WIRE 


L. J. SCHULTZ & CO. 


Member Cleveland Stock Exchange 
New York - Cleveland - Cincinnati 


























t 


When you have an interest in 


OHIO SECURITIES 
CLEVELAND BANK STOCKS 


or 
Securities Listed Cleveland Stock Exchange 
call 
CORB LISTON 


PRESCOTT & CO. 


Members New York, Cleveland and Other Principal 
Stock Exchanges 


GUARDIAN BUILDING 
CLEVELAND 14 


ae eg 


PRospect 6300 








| INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES 


MCDONALD & COMPANY 


Members Cleveland Stock Exchange 
1001 UNION COMMERCE BUILDING 


CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 

















CLEVELAND OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 


John A. Kruse 
Daniel M. Hawkins 
Telephone CHerry 6260 
Teletype CV 496 & 497 


OTIS & CO. 


Established 1899 


CLEVELAND 
DENVER 


Robert W. Janshoff 


Telephone CENtral 74060 
Teletype CG 417 


CHICAGO 
TOLEDO 


NEW YORK 
CINCINNATI 














WM. J. MERICKA & CO., INC. 


Members Cleveland Stock Exchange 





Offering an experienced trading and distributing service in 


OHIO 


Corporation and General Market Municipal Bonds, Stocks and Land Trust Certificates 





Union Commerce Bldg., Cleveland 14 
Telephone MAin 8500 


DIRECT PRIVATE WIRE TO NEW YORK 
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Wm. J. Nichols 
Albert H. Fenstermacker 
Robson L. Greer 


BYLLESBY (H. M.) AND COM- 
PANY, INCORPORATED 
Stock Exchange Bldg (2) 
PH 73 Rittenhouse 3717 


J. Gentry Daggy 


Al Willis 
DAWKINS, WATERS & CO M. Wm. Goodman 
"INC. * HECKER & CO. 
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Packard Bldg. (2) 
Locust 1333 
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DeHAVEN & TOWNSEND, 
CROUTER & BODINE 
Packard Bldg. (2) 
Locust 6770 


Joseph O. Barnes 
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1420 Walnut St. (2) 
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Hilda Williams 
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1510 Chestnut St. (2) 
PH 279 .Rittenhouse 8500 
Frank J. Morrissey 
Wm. J. McCullen 


NASH (H.N.) & CO. 
1421-Chestnut St. (2) 
PH 257 Locust .1477 
Hareld N. Nash 
Frederick S. Fischer 
NEWBOLD’S (W. H.) SON & CO. 
1517 Locust St. (2) 
PH 44 Pennypacker 1234 
James H. Lescure 
Alfred W. Tryder 


PENNSYLVANIA COMPANY 
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LIVES & GRANTING 
ANNUITIES 
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J. L. Keyser 


PHILLIPS (SAMUEL K.) & CO. 
Packard Bldg. (2) 
PH 375 Rittenhouse 1700 
Harry L. Heffelfinger ~ 
Samuel K. Phillips, Jr. 


RAKESTRAW, BETZ & CO. 
123 S. Broad St. (¢) 
Kingsley 3311 
Fred C, Phillis 


RAMBO, KEEN, CLOSE & 
KERNER, INC. 
1518 Locust St. (2) 
PH 63 Pennypacker 2800 
Edmund J. Davis 
Russell W. Schaffer 


ROLLINS (E. H.) & SONS 
INCORPORATED 
1528 Walnut St. (2) 

PH 268 Pennypacker 0100 


Henry B. Warner 
Charles L. Wallingford 
Clifford Keif 

B. Newton Barber 


SCHMIDT, POOLE & CO. 
123 S. Broad St. (9) 
PH 538 Kingsley 0650 
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Kingsley 4400 


William Ward, 3rd 


SMITH (E. W.) CO. 
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PH 25 Pennypacker 8383 
Joseph Markman 


'SNYDER (GEO. E.) & CO. 
| Stock Exchange Bldg. (2) 
PH 220 Rittenhouse 0308 


| Thomas J. Love 


STROUD & COMPANY, 
INCORPORATED 
123 S. Broad St. (9) 
PH 296 Pennypacker 7330 


R. Victor Mosley 
| John K. Ruckdeschel 
| Thomas F. O’Rourke 
| Frank J. Laird 
_ Michael J. Rudolph 
Allen B. Foard 
L. Wister Randolph 
Edgar L. Hunter 
John R. Hunt 
William P. Congreve 


'SUPLEE, YEATMAN & 
COMPANY, INC. 
220 S. 16th St. (2) 

PH 242 Kingsley 1343 
William Z. Suplee 
Pope Yeatman 

Ethan G. Zuber 


TAGGART (CHARLES A.) & CO. 
1500 Walnut St. (2) 
Kingsley 1716 
Charles A. Taggart 
(Continued on page 939) 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


West Palm Beach, Fla. 


COOK (THOMAS M.) & 


ADVERTISEMENT 
(Continued from page 939) 
Spartansburg, S. C. | 


Florida Bond Traders Club, Inc. 


| Adams 4151 
aaa ; | COMPANY 
ie ye Cast S, Saner Harvey Bldg. 
| SPBG 17 152 Herbert E. Young WP 82 8188 ‘ 


J. Leo Gleason 
Thomas M. Cook 
Edgar Ww. Jackson 


Security Trading And 
Securily Traders Of 
Bygone Days 


(Continued from page 927) 
York the disgrace of repudiating 
its bonds.” 

Perhaps the most outstanding 
and interesting character among 
those who engaged in security 
trading in the early Eighteen 


| Andrew M. Law Pe tae Foster 
S. F. Cannon ward G. Wagner 

| H. J. Blackford | STRUBLE (C. Guy) & CO. 
Edison Bldg. (4) 

Adams 9413 


C. Guy Struble 


Syracuse, N. Y. | 
CLAYBAUGH (BLAIR F.) & CO. | 
Loew Bldg. (2) 
SS 471 2-8251 
Edwin Jacobs (N. Y. C.) 
David R. Mitchell (N. Y. C.) 


Toledo, O. 


COLLIN, NORTON & CO. 
508 Madison Ave. (4) 


Teronto, Ont., Canada 


'McLEOD, YOUNG, WEIR & 
COMPANY, LIMITED 
Metropolitan Bldg. 
Elgin 0161 


| MILNER, ROSS & CO. 





Robert H. Cook 


George U. Robson 


E. W. Jackson 


















LORIDA BONDS 


— all issues — 


BOUGHT — SOLD — TRADED 


Have your holdings appraised and analyzed by our 
experts. Send your list to us for a detailed report. 


Thomas M. Cook 
& Company 


20 Years Experience Handling 
SOUTHERN MUNICIPALS 


14th Floor Harvey Bidg., West Palm Beach, Fla. 
Bell System Teletype 
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Telephones 
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Specialists in 
LOUISIANA and 
MISSISSIPPI MUNICIPALS 
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NEW ORLEANS 12, LA. JACKSON 112, MISS. 
Bell Teletype NO 382 Bell Teletype JN 84 
































Specializing in the Origination, 
Distribution and Servicing of 


FLORIDA 
TEXAS: KANSAS - OKLAHOMA 


Municipal Bonds 


KEM. 
THE CRUMMER COMPANY 


IST. NAT. BANK BLDG. YZ ORLANDO, FLORIDA 


Teletype—OR 81 


Chicago Wichita 


Kansas City 





MUNICIPALS 
Tennessee, Mississippi & Arkansas 
FIRM BIDS — FIRM OFFERINGS — QUOTATIONS 


Detailed information on request 


BOND DEPARTMENT 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


OF 
MEMPHIS 1, TENNESSEE 


Telephone LD 311 — Teletype ME 283-4 




















FLORIDA BONDS 


MUNICIPAL COUNTY 


ALL ISSUES 


DISTRICTS 


Firm Bids — Firm Offerings — Quotations 


Inquiries Invited On Local Securities 


Clyde C. Pierce Corporation 


Long Distance 47; 5-3680 “ Bell Teletype JK 181 


JACKSONVILLE 
Branch Office: ST. PETERSBURG 




















FLORIDA 
MUNICIPAL BONDS 


Brokers and Dealers in General 
Unlisted Securities 





Incorporated 


SECURITY BLDG., MIAMI 32, FLA. 





Bell Teletype MM-80 


CORRIGAN & GOMPANY 











President: E. W. Jackson, T. M. Cook & Co., West Palm Beach; Vice- TO 190 Adams 6131 330 Bay St. Hundreds was the bold and er- 
President: Robert H. Cook, B. J. Van Ingen & Co., Miami; Secretary-| Qliver Goshia Waverly 1701 | ratic Jacob Barker. He was a New 

Miami |'England Quaker, born in Maine 
Treasurer: George U. Robson, Cohu & Torrey, Miam1. in 1779, who, before he was 21 


years of age, already had become 
a leading New York shipowner 
and merchant. At one time, he 
controlled more ocean sailing ves-~ 
sels than any other American cap- 
‘italist. But a succession of mis- 
haps and the seizure by the Brit- 
ish of his ships during the War of 
1812 compelled Barker to turn to 
banking and security trading as 
an avocation. He bought an issue 
of $5,000,000 bonds from the Fed- 
eral Government, but lost heavily 
on the deal, because, as he 
claimed, the Secretary the Treas- 
ury soon thereafter put out an- 
other issue at a higher rate of in- 
terest. He ran a bank on his own 
personal credit. and issued notes, 
which, for a time, served as the 
“shin-plasters” which furnished 
New York City with a large part 
of its circulating medium. In ad- 
dition, he organized and dealt in 
the securities of insurance com- 
panies and banks. His bank failed 
in 1819, but he continued his fi- 
nancial operations. Later, how- 
ever, he was involved in other 
financial mishaps and was brought 
to trial for conspiracy. After two 
trials, the indictment against him 
was finally quashed. He then 
sought a new field of operations, 
taking up residence in New Orv- 
leans in 1834, where he became 
the President of one of the lead- 
ing banks, and again accumulated 
'a large fortune. This, however, 
was largely swept away during 
‘the Civil War. His last years were 
| passed in retirement with his son, 
|Wharton Barker. a prominent cit- 
_izen of Philadelphia. He died in 
{ 1871. 

Jacob Barker was succeeded in 
|his security business by his pro- 
| tege and former employee, Jacob 
' Little. Although Little gained 

| fame as a speculator in securities, 
and a manipulator of ‘“corners,”’ 
he operated a securities firm in 
partnership with his brother un- 
der the name of Jacob Little & 
Co., and did a large business with 
‘the public. He was known as a 
hard worker, attending personally 
to all his manifold duties and, 
although curt and cold in his 
manner, he was generous, partic- 
ularly in his treatment of those 
who suffered losses from his stock 
market operations. His fortune 
fluctuated from time to time, and 
at his death his estate was ex- 
tremely moderate, considering 
that he had the reputation of “di- 
gesting more stock in one day 
than the weight and bulk of his 
whole body in certificates.” 

Barker and Little were prod- 
ucts of the chaotic conditions in 
the securities markets of the pre- 
Civil War davs, when security 
speculation and security market- 
ing were combined, and those en- 
gaged in the business generally 


Telephone 3-2137—L. D. 52 indulged in both avocations. Fol- 


lowing the Civil War, however, 
securitv speculation and security 
'marketing developed alone sep- 
(Continued on page 943) 
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Post-War Export Prospects 


if offered as presents. Besides, the 
vastly increased productive capac- 
ity of farm and plantation in the 
food-exporting countries — lowa 
corn yield per acre, as an exam- 
ple, has risen in the last decade 
by almost 50%—is such as to as- 
sure return to “normal” competi- 
tive conditions as soon as the first 
full post-war crop has been 
brought in. For the high cost 
agriculture of the U. S., this leaves 
meager chances for maintaining 
food exports on any major scale. 
International demand for indus- 
trial raw materials is likely to be 
far more voluminous and persist- 
ent, especially so again immedi- 
ately after the war, while inven- 


(Continued from page 917) 


| pressure to improve living stand- 
-ards on the other. Given this 
| Strained position of Britain, and 
| given the policy of “full employ- 
‘ment’, the result must be a drastic 
reduction of such imports which 
|‘ have to be paid for in “cash.” 

| That brings up the system of 
|so-calied multilateral clearings 
|within a Sterling Bloc, a trading 
|area comprising all countries 
|'which will lean on Britain (and 
}on one another): the Empire, ex- 
| cept Canada; the minor western 
Europeans from Norway to Greece, 
;and their colonies; the Arab 
|countries; possibly also France. 
What will wield them into a cur- 
rency system 


tories have to be replenished. Re-| but largely economic reasons, such 


construction and new industrial- 
ization will greatly enhance it, 
possibly for several years to come. 
However, several factors operate 
against directing this demand to 
any major extent towards the 
United States (unless artificially 
financed by us). 

In the first place, large reserves 
of diverse raw materials, including 
scrap, are piled up in all bellig- 
erent countries, and also in neu- 
trals. What is more, the capacity 
of producing them has _ been 
greatly expanded. Aluminum is a 
case to the point, with the world- 
wide capacity of the plants ex- 
panded probably 7 or 8-fold dur- 
ing the war. Even where no such 
over-expansion took place, the 
mere release of mining capacity, 
earmarked in war-time for mili- 
tary purposes, and the re-opening 
of the normal channels of trans- 
portation will bring out supplies 
from sources outside the United 
States. And these sources are able 
to offer the product in many cases 
at a cost far below the American 
level. American copper, e.g., can 
scarcely compete on the world 
markets (without export prem- 
iums) with the Rhodesian. 


Regional Multilateralism 


Then, too, self-sufficiency poli- 
cies in the consuming countries 
are bound to affect minerals as 
well as farm and plantation prod- 
ucts. It is important, in this con- 
text, to face squarely the funda- 
mentals of post-war commercial 
policy in the British and Russian 
“spheres of influence.” 

In the case of Soviet Russia— 
including most of Central Europe 
that will constitute her economic 
domain—the ideological desire to 
make collectivism stick will be a 
major reason to strive for autar- 
chy in the future, as it was in the 
past, even if military considera- 
tions shall have lost some of their 
urgency. (Will they?) At any 
rate, the Russian intention to de- 
velop their rich natural resources, 
and to create a self-sufficient raw 
material basis for reconstruction 
and further industrialization, 
beyond doubt. Nor is there much 
doubt that the shortage of foreign 
exchange will be another factor 
inducing the Soviets to self-reli- 
ance wherever possible.* 

The last-mentioned factor will 
be decisive for British commercial 
policy after the war, the contours 
of which have been clearly out- 
lined by numerous authoritative 
statements. The prospect of a bil- 
lion dollar annual deficit in 
Britain’s post-war balance of pay- 
ments is so well-known as to 
need no elaboration. It is gener- 
ally assumed that she will have 
to raise her exports by at least 
50% over the pre-war level so as 
to compensate for the loss of in- 
come from foreign investments, 
shipping services, etc. But it is 
very questionable whether British 
exports can be raised that much, 
in view of the reconstruction 
needs on the one hand and the 





*A recent article in the Soviet 
magazine “Under the Banner of 
Marxism” has restated with all 
possible emphasis the collectivist 
nature of Russian economy and its 
implications for the planning and 
direction of Russia’s foreign trade. 


is | 


as the importance of the British 
market, or credits from London, 
|Or the worry over their short-term 
iassets frozen in London, which are 
expected to total some $12 bil- 
lions. In practice, the trading area 
will not be a free one by any 
;means, but will operate with a 
minimum of currency regulations 
of the members against each 
other, while a maximum of such 
regulations will be applied against 


| Bloc. 
clearing relationships of the Ger- 


'from the present German system | 


the Russian Bloc as well as the) 


‘much as possible, using substi- | 


is partly political | 
_semi-durable manufactured prod- | 


imports from countries outside the | 
In other words, individual | 


man type will control transactions | 


between the Bloc and other coun-/|duction as well as consumers’ | 
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tries—so as to balance imports 
and exports—while a regime of a) 
generalized type will be permitted | 
within the Bloc. This is what the | 
British call multilateral clearings | 
so as to distinguish it (in name) | 


of governmental trade manage- | 
ment. 
The upshot of all this is that} 
British Bloc will tend to be self- | 
sufficient and to reduce their im-| 
ports from the United States as| 
tutes in their place. And substitut- 
ing goes a long way, as we have} 
learned, in the case of foodstuffs | 
and raw materials, and also of | 
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of Latin American countries, with | 
the same objective of limiting im- 
ports from the United States. 


Jac. 


ucts. Possibly, a third and minor | 
trading bloc might arise around 





durables, will be in extremely ur-| wide industrialization trend re- 

gent demand far beyond the first | ferred to above. Locomotives and 
| one or two years of peace. Recon- | agricultural implements, special- 
struction of devastated areas is|ized heavy machinery, mining 
only one source of this demand. and refinery equipment, automo- 
|Far more important is the world- | (Continued on page 944) 


The Piece de Resistance of 
American Exports 
All this would bode ill for 
American export chances, were it 
not for one category which will 
be in overwhelming demand all jj ~~ = repping 


over the ect Durable Feta | 
proper, including means of pro- ||| 
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How Cheap Is Cheap Money? 


anything but circulate. It took 
between four and five billion to 
carry us through the business and 
market boom of 1929. Suppose we 


(Continued from page 915) 


| Suppose we also assume that two 


billion is hoarded abroad. Add 


/another billion to be on the safe | 
| side. We have left almost as much 


they want to save currency. The 
reason for that is also simple. 
Every dollar of circulating cur- 


'rency either had to come out of 


need twice as much to pay our | circulating currency as all the de-| “till cash” or out of some bank’s 
soldiers or for any other reason.| posits in all the savings banks in| reserves. That’s what happened 
ee ee — ithe United States. And nothing! to the “excess reserves” that so 
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National Committeeman: Thomas 
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| inch of their lives. 


can be done to bring it back into 
the banking system that would 
not scare our citizens within an 


is, except to offer it enough in 
the way of wages (or interest) to 
get it out from under the mattress 
and at work. 

We all know that War Bonds 
should have done the trick 
they didn’t. We made two mis- 
takes there. First they were hard 
to cash and second they paid al- 
most nothing unless they were 
held for a long time. Cheap money 
again! Billions of them have been 
bought for purely patriotic rea- 
sons. The chances are that they 
would have been bought if there 
were no interest at all. What will! 
happen when the war is over? No 
one knows, but it isn’t hard to 
guess. 

And it isn’t enough that every 
dollar of circulating currency is 
a potential inflationary menace of 
the first order, whenever it de- 
cides to move somewhere—any- 
where! No “controls” in the 
world could keep that much free 
money tied down if it decided to 
move. Right now it’s a good thing’ 
for everybody that people want to 
save. It’s a very bad thing that 
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| many worried about so needlessly. 
|'Cheap money took care of that! 


Nothing, that | 
| potent 
| gold. Gold is really high-powered | 
money. 
| to support two and a half dollars | 
| of 


but! nearly three dollars of Federal | could use part of its liabilities to 














We said before that hoarding cur- 
rency was the exact but less 
opposite of monetizing 


Every gold dollar is able | 


Federal Reserve Notes, or| 
Reserve deposits. But every re-| 
serve dollar of the commercial | 
banks secures about five or six | 
deposit dollars, the dollars we use | 
when we pay our bills by check. | 
If the constant drain of reserve | 
dollars by currency withdrawals | 
keeps on much longer, we will | 
really begin to run out of “ice.” 
To date the Federal Reserve has 
bought over fifteen billion dollars 
of Government securities to keep 
money cheap and keep the banks’ 
reserve position good. Since Oc- 
tober, 1942, when it was decided 
to “freeze” money rates, the in- 
crease in securities has been over 
thirteen billion dollars. We can 
keep that up for some time, thanks | 
to our gold. But that brings up| 
another and still more serious | 
point. | 
All this came about and was} 
made possible by our gold hold- | 
ings. Today we own probably | 
two-thirds of all the gold ever | 
mined in the history of the world. 
Nearly all of it is in our banking 
system. Fort Knox is merely an 
inland storage vault. It may be 
too much gold in one nation’s 
hands for the good of the world 
as a whole. 
eventually some of it may have to 








ithe cheap 


|leading to outright Government | 


| That 
shows that no government ever | 


No one doubts that | 


| be loaned or given away to help| Perhaps nothing should be done 
other nations stabilize their cur-| about it today or tomorrow, but 
But how much can we} if nothing is done at all, or ever, 


rencies. 
spare? and these trenas are allowed to 
To read the plans from such| develop much further, the situa- 


tion will adjust itself—probably 
at a very high cost. Situations 
which finally adjust themselves 
are pretty ruthless about it. 
There are only two valid rea- 
sons why cheap money is so earn- 
estly advocated by so many. One 
is the cost of servicing the debt, 
and the other is the effect on our 
institutions, especially our com- 
mercial banks, of the drop in bond 
prices if interest rates should rise. 
No one wants to pay any more 


conferences as that at Bretton | 
Woods, one would think that gold | 
was a minor item of importance 
and we could afford to dispose of | 
a substantial part of what we 
have. And those who now plan 
how to get rid of gold and keep 
money it created do 
come up with some ideas that are 
amazing. It was even suggested | 
that, since Federal Reserve notes | 
are lawful money, they could be 


’ 


used “under the law” to secure | + . ; 
Federal Reserve deposits. Lawful | interest than is necessary, but it 
or not, the idea that any bank 'S Of paramount importance that 


our bonds remain sold and that 
means, very simply, that investors 
must remain satisfied to hold 
them. If it took an extra 1% on 
every obligation we will have out- 
earlier questions. Where is this ere ee ae he pect yr 
ane oe ing eaten Et | comparison with our planned ex- 
stiraiatat poker gs: zh euips on ath | penditures for social security, eco- 
33 inflation 1" that tr ath no a nomic rehabilitation, unemploy-. 
pee 50 P “ iy - | ment, insurance, public works, or. 
invested, or even deposited in| many other projects which will 
some bank, it would not be a con- develop after this war, to say. 
stant temptation to spend. So far, nothing of pensions. And if such 
our people have saved and, as we | 4, added charge would avert the: 
ae it has been a good thing. | possibility that some day the 
ith literally billions of money 1 ho hold f 
in their pockets there is almost | ee ee ee eo 
: : demand liabilities might decide 
nothing anyone could do if they 


ever changed their minds about that they would prefer things to 


mess | money, it would be a very sound 
rein ae ig acer ice tate _investment and a small price to 


, . , | pay. 
very hard to retrace, is the path | As for the banks, it should be 


possible to evolve and present of- 
ferings to others which would not 
affect the market price of their 
holdings and, if not, it should be 
possible to stabilize price by other 
means. The suggestion has been 
made that issues might be pro- 
vided in which the coupon would 
change as the basic rate changed, 
so that the price would remain 
practically a constant. There is 
no good reason why that could not 
be done. And it might very well 
be tried first with an offering to 


secure the rest of its liabilities 

was a pretty fantastic example of 

advanced economic thinking. 
This brings us to another of our 





control of our banking system. It) 
was all done in a good cause. | 
we admit. But history! 


has been overthrown or changed | 
permanently unless and until the | 
banking system has been taken | 
over. It isn’t a pleasant thought, | 
but it calls for some serious | 
thinking. 

Our last question is what, if | 
anything, can be done about it? 
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| private investors, savings banks 
| and insurance companies of a per- 
| petual obligation, similar to the 
British consols, payable to bearer, 
with coupons which would change 
/each six months with changes in 
| the current return on the basis of 
open market quotations, coupon 
changes to be figured to the near- 
est 48%. Such a bond could be 
offered as a 3% issue in the be- 
ginning, which is only a slight 


d 1872 
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Louisville 2, Ky. 
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SECURITIES bonds if held to maturity. 


It would be practically impos- 
sible to make that bond sell more 
than five points above or below 
par, and whenever it did so the 
coupon would change by only 2 
small fraction. Outstanding bonds 
could be made convertible into 
such an issue, and at least one 
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problem would be materially re- 
duced. That is the refunding 
problem. 

With such a bond available at 
the minimum of both credit and 
price hazard, savings banks could 
pay more interest to depositors 
and might easily absorb a large 
part of today’s hoarded currency. 
Insurance companies would not 
feel so concerned about the re- 
turn on their investments that 
they would revise their calcula- 
tions, as one large company did 
not long ago, and raise premium 
rates. 

The commercial banks, which 
can create money, and have cre- 
ated much of the money we now 
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and quite possibly a special type 
of issue which could carry a lower 
but still fluctuating rate based on 
the consol rate. but that is a prob- 
lem which need not come up at 
once. A 3% perpetual would not 
be far enough above the current 
rate on long Governments to 
cause any serious market disturb- 
ance at once. and most com- 
mercial bank portfolios are short- 
term obligations which, as we 
have noted, will find their own 
level in any event as they ap- 
proach maturity and are refunded. 
It might be worth considering to 
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Bretton Woods In 
Review 


(Continued from page 926) 
overvaluation or undervaluation 


.of the currency under considera- | 


tion. In either case there would 
‘be exchange instability. If, say, 
the franc would be overvalued 
France should have to depreciate 
_in the end, assuming that recourse 
to deflationary methods would be 
out of the question. If under- 


valued, most likely France’s com- |} 


petitors would depreciate’ § in 
. order to keep their exports from 
falling before the onslaught of a 
cheap franc. 

Purposes V and VI read: “To 
give confidence to members by 
making the Fund’s_ resources 
available to them under adequate 
safeguards, thus providing them 
with opportunity to correct mal- 
adjustments in their. balance of 
payments without resorting to 
measures destructive of national 
or international prosperity.” “In 
accordance with the above, to 
shorten the duration and lessen 
the degree of disequalibrium in 
the international balances of pay- 
ments of members.” 

To one criticism particularly 
.that has been made of the Fund, 
I cannot accede, namely, that the 
Fund is too large for genuine 
stabilization. purposes and thus 
.invites misuse. On the contrary, 
the Fund is too small to provide 
members with short-term funds to 
correct temporarily adverse bal- 
ances. During 1919-20, continen- 
tal Europe alone imported food- 
_stuffs to the value of $6.3 billion, 
raw materials valued at $7.2 bil- 
lion, and finished goods worth 
$3.9 billion—a total of $17.4 bil- 
lion. The Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion shows in its excellent study 
(just released), entitled U. S. 
Foreign Trade and World Econ- 
omy (by H. P. Whidden, Jr.), how 
it was paid. “Merchandise ex- 
ports, gold transfers and ‘invisible’ 
exports supplied payments of $5.1 
billion and $5.6 biilion, respec- 
tively, while it is estimated that 
the balance of $67 billion was 
financed by $4 billion in long- 
term loans and $2.7 billion in 
short-term credits.” Out of the 
Fund's $8.8 billion, only $2.2 could 
be loaned in one year to all mem- 
bers. So either the Fund is too 
small if immediate post-war needs 
are considered or else it is far too 
big if nermal balances are con- 
sidered. 

This, of course, gets back to 
such criticsm of the Fund as that 
of Dr. John H. Williams, Vice- 
President of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York, who has in- 
sisted right along that no plans 
for currency stabilization should 
be made until and unless all ques- 
tions of relief and reconstruction, 
war balances, and all other re- 
quirements of the transition from 
war to peace have been made. 
The very fact that Article XIV 
refers to a five-year transition pe- 
riod during which members may 
retain diverse exchange controls 
would indicate a definite aware- 
ness on the part of the Fund’s 
fathers to such problems. But 


the present proposal has nothing | 


to say on that score. 

Bretton Woods, regardless of 
what happens to its twins, made 
a noteworthy contribution to the 
field of international consultation. 
‘Mr. Lippman is unquestionably 
right; we need such meetings to 
understand each other better. The 
pity of it is that the public has 
heard too little of the real under- 
lying differences between the im- 
portant nations, the great differ- 
ences which unless settled will 
prevent any attempt at currency 
stabilization and expansion of 
trade. 

The Bretton Woods Conference 
brought forth a shiny, brand-new 
and expensive whistle. But it 


won’t be much good without the 
machinery on top of which it is 
supposed to go. Let us not repeat 
the 1920’s with their least line of 
resistance approach and let us 
bring the differences which block 


Security Trading And 
‘Security Traders Of 
‘Bygone Days 


| (Continued from page 940) 

/arate lines. Daniel Drew, Jay 
| Gould, James Fisk, Jesse Hoyt and 
|a host of other Wall Street spec- 
|ulators were not concerned di- 
|rectly with security marketing. 
But there were such men, 
| some truly great, who performed 
yeoman’s service in distributing 
among the growing investment 
public and investment institutions 
the ever increasing mass of secur- 
ities, which have resulted from 
the economic upbuilding of the 
nation and the exploitation of its 
vast resources. Among these were 


the restoration of multilateral 
trade out into the open. There 


must be the necessary economic 
concessions and agreements to en- 
sure any workable international 


nations must agree on some rules 
of the game and, above all, must 
not insist that when the rules 
work against them they must be 
permitted to change the rules. 


world order. But that means that | 


Jay Cooke, the financier of the | 
Civil War, whose pati‘ otic’services | 
in marketing Government bonds 
should never be forgotten; Henry 


Higginson, founder of Lee, Hig- | 
ginson and Company of Boston. | 
| who upheld the highest standards 


of trading, and J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan, the elder, who maintained 
the high business traditions he in- 
herited throughout his 
both as a promoter, as a distrib- 
utor, and as an upbuilder of 
American industry. Many others 
could be named who also helped 
to lay the foundations for the finer 
traditions of equitable principles 
of trade, which have become firm- 
ly established as the necessary 
process of broad security market- 
ing, but space does not permit 
giving more details. Suffice to say 
that in this age of so-called ‘“‘fi- 
nance-capitalism,”’ despite public 
prejudice and unwarranted re- 
strictions, the function of the 
security dealer and_ security 
broker deserves as great honor 
and prestige as those of any other 
profession or avocation, whatever 
it may be. 
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Pp t | trend is bound to continue on U. S. (including gold earmarked 

an accelerated scale, given the in New York) will amount proba- 

Post-War Export rospec S urge for mechanization abroad | bly to $14 billions—four times our 

d ‘and g:ven the position of this average annual exports. Add to it 

(Continued from page 941) jand & ) ld te 

untry as the global focus of the yearly outpt f ld in for- 

biles and railroad rolling stock, ; another, and the desire to pro-| peace-time exports of $2 to $4 bii- pees ale bd yA ten Tap peed jt mks Amat Fer 12 billions 

public utility and communication duce armamenis everywhere, are lions in the 1930's might be easily eeeided the extraordinary for-|in 1939, to complete the assess- 

equipment, electric appliances, as many further inducements or duplicated, even at pre-war prices, | eign demand for their output can ment of foreign gold able to bal- 
etc.. will be urgently needed by | compulsions to proceed with pub- for years to come in view of this|}¢’ implemented by dollars and|ance our export surplus. 

virtually every country. Even na- lic works, housing an id the ex-| intensive world-wide demand for cents. d) On top of it all, an estimated 

tions like China and India, Argen-| pansion of industrial establish- the products of equipment indus- asnnttint of ata. mi. G0 Udita 

tina and Brazil. to say nothing of ments. tries. Per se, this will be merely Foreign Purchasing Power nett of datter. talenees bate ies 


Russia, have embarked on forced 
industrial development, or intend 
to do so on a grand scale, at al- 
most any sacrifice. 
form in the one country, the 
pressure of labor to maintain em- 
ployment at war-time wages in 


Agrarian re-| 


With German and Japanese in- 
dustries paralyzed for some time, 
the Belgian in an even worse 
shape, and the British under re- 
conversion strains, the only coun- 


| try to supply the bulk of capital 


Our 


Aho 


goods is the United States. 


a continuation and accentuation of 
the long-run trend of U. S. ex- 
ports, in which the share of food- 
stuffs and “crude” materials has 
fallen from 83.7% in the late 
1850’s to 28.3% in the late 1930's. 
it is safe to predict that this 
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The prevalent conception that 
the outer-world will not be able 
to pay for our exports, unless we 
finance their purchases by long- 
term credits, lend-lease, or out- 
right presents, is entirely errone- 
ous. It has become a sort of axiom 
that everybody has been impover- 
ished, and Uncle Sam, the only 
rich guy left, can’t find regular 
buyers any more. The truth is 
that a tremendous volume of 
pent-up international purchasing 
power will be ready to finance 
rehabilitation and re-equipment 
abroad. To point out briefly the 
main elements: 

a) Our “normal” imports vary 
between $2 and $3 billions per 
annum. Our inventories of foreign 
goods being depleted, a substan- 
tially larger than the “normal” 
dollar volume of peace-time im- 
ports may be expected for at least 
three or four years. That much 
will be available to pay currently 
for our exports. 

b) The same holds for the bal- 
ance of American tourist traffic, 
which netted the outer-world 
more than $500 millions in 1929, 
and might provide in future an 
even greater amount of dollar 
exchange. Another $100 to $200 
millions a year- might grow out 





abroad, and immigrants’ remit- 
| tances. 
c) Gold reserves outside the 


| financial 


cumulated abroad, including dol- 
lar notes held by foreigners. Much 
of it will be “begging” for goods 
in this country. 

To be sure, the “impoverished” 
outer-world can scrape together 
and produce enough purchasing 
power to be on a pay-as-you-go 
basis in relation to the U. S. If 
it organizes itself in large eco- 
nomic spheres, as it plans to, 
roughly balancing mutual claims 
and dues within each of them, it 
can use its gold and dollar re- 
serves to pay for all reasonably 
urgent American exports. They 
can do so even under the unreal- 


|istic assumption that the U. S. 


should be unwilling to provide as 
much as a moderate amount of 
credits. 

True, the total of this foreign 
liquid wealth, or of its sources, 
is not evenly distributed. The ac- 
tual and potential owners may be 
divided in three classes. One will 
consist of countries in an extreme- 
ly favorable position: the neutrals, 
most of the Latin Americans, the 
gold producers (South Africa) and 
the gold hoarders, such as India 
and Egypt. They certainly need no 
assistance, but should 
rather be “educated” to accept the 
creditor role, new as it may be to 


| them. 
of private charity contributions 


The second group of nations 
will face difficulties, but not of an 


/unsurmountable nature, provided 


they don’t try to live far beyond 
(Continued on page 945) 
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Post-War Export Prospects 


(Continued from page 944) 


their means, so to speak. France, 
Holland and Belgium have suffi- | 
cient gold reserves to get started, | 
and substantial resources to get 
soon on an export base. France 
and Italy may be the chief bene- 
ficiaries of the flood of tourist dol- 
lars. 


large capacity to produce finished 


consumers’ goods, and on some $6 | 


billions of foreign investments 
still “left over.” But, of course, 
this group of countries will have 
to tighten the belt—in one form 
or another. 


Lastly, there will be distressed 
countries, distressed temporarily 
or “for good.” Presumably, the de- 
feated nations will be in the most 
desperate condition (and least 
likely to be refinanced). Occu- 
pied countries like Poland and | 
Greece, will be in dire need of | 
support. So will be, to a lesser 


—__ —_—___ —___— ——_—- —_—_————— ———--—-— 


How Cheap Is 


Britain still can draw on 
“hidden’”’ national reserves in her | 


|extent, China and Russia. But the 
,;amounts needed will be deter- | 
mined by their own policies, and 


obligates a nation to support the | 


unduly rapid industrialization of | 
| Prof. Anderson, Prof. Fritz Mach- | 


the others. 


We can have all the exports (of 
durable goods) after the war 
| which a balanced American econ- 
omy can stand. It doesn’t take 
world-wide projects of unsound 
financing to accomplish that. It 
| takes initial credits of a limited 
volume and a reasonable volume 
of long-term investments of a/! 
profitable nature. Our ability to) 
export will be limited by our own 


internal situation, which is threat- | nvestment. 


ened by a post-war inflation. We 
may be compelled to reduce our 
exports, so as to keep prices from 
| rising at home, or may be actually 
compelled to put them under em- 
bargo. 


Cheap Money? 


(Continued from page 942) 


let them buy consols as .well. 


There should be very little price | 


hazard involved. ee y 
But whatever is done, it is im- 
perative that someone start think- 
ing about something beside freez- 
ing interest rates indefinitely. 
is becoming increasingly difficult, 
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it is producing unfortunate and 
perhaps disastrous repercussions, 


and in very plain and simple Eng- | 





| Say, 





Easing Collateral Loan Restrictions On Inactive 
Securities As An Aid To Small Business 


likely to continue in that direc- | 
| tion. 


Following along the lines of | 


lup, an Austrian economist who | 
has taken up residence in this | 
country, also indirectly questions | 
the validity of the dependence of 
banks for liquidity and solvency | 
on commercial loans. In his ex- 
cellent study of “The Stock Mar- 
ket and Credit and Capital For- 
mation” (p. 205), he states: “In 
the last analysis a loan for financ- 
ing working capital in a stage of 
| production that is remote from 
the finished consumers’ goods end 
has to be regarded as a long-term 


course, from the standpoint of the 
individual firm), the possibility 
of liquidating in the short run the 
working capital of producers’ 
goods industries simply does not 
exist. . The only appropriate 
use, then, for money capital which 
is lent only temporarily would be 
investment in strictly working 
capital in a production process 
which produces goods of the first 
order by as direct a method of 
production as possible; that is to 
investment in consumers’ 
goods industries which have a 
ready market and which can be 
expanded without any increase in 
the use of producers’ goods. 


lish we are tying down the safety | Theoretical analysis seems, then, 


valve on a very big boiler. If it| 
bursts, the consequences will be | 
tragic. 


| to furnish the rule that temporary 


bank deposits] 


|savings ([e.g., 


From the standpoint | 
of the system as a whole (not, of | 


| 


should be no legislation which! ganization. 





| should not be used in any branch | 


| of production other than consum- | 


(Continued from page 919) 


isthe ot eametn! nat” el are | Higuidating loans—and the trend is! ers’ goods. industries which are} eral 


fairly independent of the output 
of earlier production stages.” 


If the steady growth of market- 


loans. What constitutes 


“sound collateral” is a matter te 
be 
trained 
able securities as a form of bank | bankers. 


largely determined by the 
judgment of individual 


It cannot be left entirely 


assets is to be maintained and! to the definition given in a gen~ 
continued as in the past, there| eral law or to a bureaucratic or= 


would restrict banks from mak- 
ing sound and reasonable collat- 





What is sound col- 


| lateral in one location may be just 


(Continued on page 958) 
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“Wake Up America!’’ 


(Continued from page 918) 


Congress.” Eleven representatives 
of various Slav groups, partic- 
ularly in the Balkans, were in- 
vited to attend that Congress. 
From that Congress there was de- 
veloped in this country the Kos- 
ciusko League and the All- 
American Slav Congress, under 
the leadership of Leo Riziski and | 
Mr. Louis Adamic. The founda- | 
tions for these two organizations 
among the Slav people is the 
Communist left-wing radical ele- 


This is part of the same group 
that until July 21, 1941, when 
Hitler marched against Russia, 
was doing everything they pos- 
sibly could to sabotage our de- 
fense program and wreck our 
form of government. 

It is the same group under the 
|'Communist supervision that or- 
‘ganized the Peace Mobilization 


| Association, that had _ pickets 
walking up and down in front of 
the White House prior to Hitler’s 


with inscriptions such as 
this: “The President is leading us 
down the path to war’; “The 
Yanks are not coming,” and many 
other slogans of that type. But 
the day following Hitler’s attack 
on Russia, these same pickets were 
carrying banners, but with a dif- 
ferent slogan on them, thus call- 
ing for “a second front now.” 

What is a Communist? Let me 
give you the definition recognized 
by Attorney General Biddle and 
the Civil Service Commission of 
the United States. 

Some people seem to think in 
order to be a Communist they 
must carry red cards and belong 


ners 


the truth, because there are ten, 
times as many Communists out of | a very clever one. 
in the|one of the great Polish leaders, 


the party as there are 
party. The test of whether a per- 
son is a Communist is 
he follows the Communist Party 
line. 

To illustrate: If the Communist 
Party takes a stand on a certain 
question on one side today, and 
this individual takes the 
stand, and next week the Com- 
munist Party takes an opposite 
side, which they do in many cases, 
and this individual flops and takes 
the same stand, and you see this 
individual doing this time after 


whether 


The name Kosciusko League is 
Kosciusko is 


as well as one of our great heroes. 
Using the name of a patriot to 
camouflage their real purpose is 


‘an old trick of the Communists. 


same | 


Likewise when the Communists 
formed their schools around the 
country—they used to call them 
the Workers’ Schools. Now they 
are named for one of our great 
patriotic Presidents. For instance, 


|here in Chicago they changed the 


time, you can be assured that he | 


name from the Workers’ School 
to the Abraham Lincoln School. 
In New York they changed the 
name from the Workers’ School 


'to the Thomas Jefferson School in 


subscribes to the ideologies and 
principles of Communism. |order to smokescreen the real! pur- 
| pose of the school. 


| In regard to our duty on the 


ment and their fellow travelers | 
of this country. 


to the Communist Party. No such 


attac ssi arrying ban- : . 
attack Russia, carrying statement could be further from 


on 








home front, I want to speak just 
a moment of the political situa- 
ition as it is threatened by the CIO 
| Political Action Committee under 
ithe direction of Sidney Hillman. 
| Mr. Boren last night tcuched 
‘upon that, and I am glad he did, 
| because this is not a partisan is- 
j;sue. This is a time when country 
|must be put ahead of any political 
'party. Congressman Boren is one 
of those patriotic Americans who 
is doing all he can from the Dem- 


"a 
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What about this CIO Political 
Action Committee? 

The facts are, when John L. 
Lewis was given the opportunity 
ito form the CIO, he had just two 
|places he might go for qualified 
expertenced labor organizers: the 
American Federation of Labor and 
the Communist Party. 

He couldn’t go to the American 
Federation of Labor, so he turned 
to the Communist Party for his 
organizers. In the back of his mind 
was this thought: I will use these 
}men to organize this CIO. In the 
meantime I will start training my 
own labor organizers, and aiter I 
'get them trained I wiil kick the 
|Communists out of the union. 

John L. Lewis had previously 
‘eliminated the United Mine Work- 
;ers Union of all Communists. But 
this time he ran against a differ- 
ent proposition. The Communists 
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Is The Coming Boom In The Home Washing The Dallas Bond Club 
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Agee that eet ee rt see pay and appear more like Price-Earnings Ratios 

in fully automatics, wi ead the/ the Maytag picture. : > 

field.. Westinghouse is advertising It is probable that during the ‘certataly pay pa bers oe 
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Bendix patents). Recently, Gen-| market in~ the: group has been | } ; *?P 

eral Electric began advertising its| Bendix, with Maytag next and washing machine industry. Dur- 
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}months of 1944. This compares 

with total volume of only 149,200 
shares, or 9.2% of outstanding 
shares, in the whole year 1943. 
Although figures are not avail- 
able, it is probable that all of the 
other stocks had good-sized vol- 
ume increases during 1944, notably 
Bendix Home Appliances, which 
BONDS is the only over-the-counter stock 
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is quote as believing that the ac- 
tivity in Bendix has exceded that 
of Maytag thus far in 1944. 
BOND BROKERAGE SERVICE | Certainly the outstanding stock, 
based on the ratio of the recent 
price to the five-year average 
earnings, is the Nineteen Hundred 
Corp. B stock, which now sells 
around 11 and averaged $140 in 
| annual earnings for the five-year 
period. This means that it is now 
} | available around 7.8 times its pre- 
| war peacetime earnings. This is 
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“Wake Up America!” 


(Continued from page 946) 
desire to defeat, away from the 
polls. 

Two words often used in their 
publications are: they say one 
who will do their bidding is a 
“constructionist.” One who will 
not follow their dictates is an “ob- 
structionist.” 

They label anyone who has the 
courage to stand up and fight for 
our Constitution and Old Glory, 
and fight Communism in this 
country, as a Fascist. What they 
really mean is anti-Communist. 

In conclusion, the program of 
the CIO Political Action Commit- 
tee in this country today is by far 
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revolution that has ever hit this 
world. It is the program of Sid- 
ney Hillman and Earl Browder to 
take over our government. 

They have found it expedient 
to work through the Democratic 
party, to take control of that 
party. And I say to you in all sin- 
cerity, my Democratic friends, 
that if you really love your party, 
and really want to save the party 
from ruin, you Jeffersonian De- 
mocrats will have to vote Repub- 
lican this fall, to save the party of 
your political faith. Because, if 
the election is woa by the Hill- 
man and Browder forces, you will 
not have any party left. 

If you are loyal, patriotic, red- 
blooded Americans, and believe in 
our free enterprise system of gov- 
ernment, you will give in this) 
campaign, be you Democrats or) 
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Republicans, far more than lip 
service. | 
We are all busy. But, gentle- 
men, if you do not wake up and 
take an interest in politics, you 
may not have any business to go 
to, after these enemies of our 
representative form of govern- 
ment take over. ; 
Two years ago, I determined it 
to be my public duty to run for 
public office, and try in my small 
way to contribute something to 
getting rid of this bureaucracy, 
and dictatorial control that has| 
been set up in this country under) 
the present administration, which | 
is so heavily infiltrated with these | 
enemies of our Constitution. 
The issue is very plain. 
This is your country. Do you’ 
want Sidney Hillman and Ear!) 
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Capital Needs And 
Other Problems Of 
‘Small Business 


(Continued from page 913) 
mentation the figures would be 
astounding. And herein would be 
found one of the most harassing 
burdens and costs discouraging 
small business enterprisers. 

_The State and local legal bar- 
| riers to doing business transcend 
all other trade barriers in busi- 
ness. The compliance with dif- 


ferent local laws and tax and 
| license requirements in every 
county, State and municipality, 


often drives small enterprises into 

| bankruptcy, and new enterprises 
| are sometimes overcome-by these 
'handieaps before they can get 
| started. 

In the past two years more than 
| one million small businesses have 
| ceased to exist, and only about 
| one-half million new enterprises 
have been created. With the end: 
of the war the great need for jobs 
| brings to light the need for more. 
'employers.- This loss of small 

business enterprises and the pro- 
hibitive restraints in starting new 
| enterprises cannot be assigned to 
|a shortage of capital. 


Available Capital for Small 
Business 


The Survey of Current Business 
of the United States Department 
of Commerce, the Security and 
Exchange Commission, and the 
Federal Reserve Bulletin have all 
pointed out the adequacy of capi- 
tal for post-war conversion to the 
level of peace-time business be- 
fore the war and with adequate 
capital for some expansion. These 
agencies are referring to the 
capital accumulated by business 
enterprises during the war. 


In addition to the capital accu- 
mulations of business for post-war 
conversion and expansion there 
seems to be ample resources in 
banks and other financial agen- 
cies. The total deposits of all 
banks at the end of 1940 were 78 
billions of dollars. These deposits 
had increased to 117 billions at, 
the end of 1943, and are expected 
to reach approximately 150 bil- 
lions in 1945. The loans of all 
banks have declined from 25 bil- 
lions in 1940 to 19 billions at the 
end of 1943, and these loans can 
be expected to decline several 
billions more as the war financing 
passes. 

The Federal Reserve banks 
have authority to make direct 
loans to business, and these loans 
have been increasing during the 
war period. 

Consumer credit outstanding 
has declined from 8.7 billions at 
the end of 1940 to 4.8 (prelimi- 
nary) May 31, 1944. 


The sale of new securities in 
the capital markets declined to a 
little more than one billion in 
1943, and the volume has re- 
mained low throughout 1944 to 
date. In 1936 the new securities 
marketed exceeded 4.5 billions. 


All this evidence would indicate 
that there is no shortage of credit 
and capital for reconversion and 
post-war expansion. 

But there are other restraints 
on both small and large business, 
which if removed would facilitate 
reconversion and expansion far 
more than riding the over-worked 
horse of cheap credit. Bankers 
have long known that they can 
hold down loans during boom 
periods when it seems that every- 
one* wants to borrow. But they 
have never found the stimulant to. 
encourage enterprisers to borrow. 
just because money is cheap, un- 
less the environment for economic 
progress and opportunities to 
make profits are encouraging. 

The removal of unnecessary red 
tape and bureaucratic restrictions 
upon business enterprise and a tax 
system which will encourage men 
to try to make profits and build 
will do more to stimulate small 





t “business than more credit. 
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NSTA Municipal Committee Report 


Thomas M. Graham, Chairman of the Municipal Committee of the National Security 
Traders Association, which in addition to Mr. Graham consists of J. Wallace Kingsbury, 
(Vice-Chairman, Kingsbury & Alvis, New Orleans), Joe H. Davis (First National Bank, 
Memphis, Tenn.), Raymond V. Condon (B. J. Van Ingen & Co., Chicago, Illinois), and 
Thomas Kemp (Thomas Kemp & Company, Los Angeles), made the following report to’! 
the Association at its annual meeting last Friday: 

This past * pttore wre rene bs 





Portland Bond Traders Club 








year, with the Association. 
additional af- 
filiates, the 
municipal 
membership 
_ of this organ- 
ization is the 





The hearings on the 
bill are tentatively set for Sept. 
12 and we hope to succeed in hav- 
ing the bill reported out and 


a | passed before the election. The 
; | latter is important. 


Whether or 


of power by Federal bureaucra- | 
cies and the struggle of state and | 
local governments against this | 
trend, in reality, the rights of peo- | 
ple versus centralized govern- | 
ment. 


.* | not there is a political turn-over, Your Chairman has made four) 
~ | we can expect many changes in trips to Washington regarding | 
# | the Securities Acts to make them, this legislation. There seems to be 
> }function properly in the post-war | no opposition in Committee, or so | 
|era.. Passage of the Boren Bill, far among the members of Con-| 
| would be the first change in these! gress, except two unfavorable) 
| Acts, sponsored by a Democrat| memoranda of the SEC, which 
| and endorsed by both parties. The| was to be expected. The grasping 
| question of “State rights’ which, of power by the SEC beyond. 
Pis the real keystone of this amend-| Congressional intent will be cor-| i ‘ 
ment is of prime concern to both! rected by this bill, at least regard-| President: Donald C. Sloan, Sloan & Wilcox; Vice-President: Pat 
Democratic and Republican mem-| ing municipal securities. This | Courtney, Conrad, Bruce & Co.; Secretary-Treasurer: Edward E. 
bers of Congress. The pendulum) report does not go into any details ‘ 
bers who are of bureaucracy has swung too far} about H. R. 1502 as all members| Gutherless, Blyth & Co., Inc.; National Committeeman: Donald C. 
officers or to the extreme damage of our| of the municipal industry are now) Sjoan. 


principals in their respective or-| country. The real question at! thoroughly familiar with its con- 


ganizations. Being an organiza- ‘ : et ‘ 
tion of individuals, your Commit- stake is the continual usurping (Continued on page 952) 


tee has been able to lead. in all 







. largest in its 
.11 year his- 
_tory. Our As- 
. sociation has 
the - broadest 
municipal 
membership 
of any organ- 
ization in the 
securities in- 
dustry with 
over 700 mem- 





Donald C. Slean 


Pat Courtney Edw. E. Gutherless 


Thomas Graham 

















problems affecting the industry| 

without involvements or commit- wei | 
ments of firms as to policy mat- —We have a continuing interest in— | 
ters. res | CLEARANCE FACILITIES 

The chairman and members of | James River Bridge w/'s 2-€s pital | , 

‘this Comittee ‘in the past have Mw-sang,# aeotos -" 4-6s nc | We offer to Brokers and Security Dealers an 
been the leaders in the municipal 78 ee ay © ee T : . 
Brsiicec ff bee ane spleea | ath Mecien BM taa%te 1958 | experienced department for handling the 
heritage of accomplishments. Penna. Gas & Elec. Ist 5s 1958 clearance of security transactions. Our 
which has spurred us on this year | N. Y., Phila. & Norfolk St. Tr. 4s 1948 | Sk y 
in the many problems which this No. Penna. R. R. (Reg.) 3.3s 1953 | facilities are of the best and the 
Committee has undertaken. Rus- ; | ; > d 
sell Dotts, Chairman last year, Heyden Chemical $4 Pfd. | cost Is very moderate. 
worked in conjunction with Aus- Thompson Products 5% Pfd. 
tin Tobin on the Port of New Tacony Palmyra Bridge 5% Pfd. | sation 
York Authority Case and took the Penna. Sugar Co. 5% Pfd. + . 
lead in conjunction with Dave Strawbridge & Clothier $5 Pfd. | Inquiries Invited 
Wood in sponsoring the Boren he 


Bill (H. R. 1502). 


The soren Bill has been one of 
.the principal activities of this 
_Committee during 1943-44. The 

contacting and educational work 
has been done thoroughly and as 
Chairman, I am very proud of the 
tremendous amount of work done 
by all members of the Committee 
and the fine spirit of cooperation | 
‘shown in this endeavor by certain 
-of the corporate members of this |= 


GRAHAM, PARSONS & Co. 


Established 1896 


For Insurances on Lives and Granting Annuities 


15th and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 


MEMBERS NEW YORK AND BOSTON STOCK EXCHANGES 


1421 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
BELL PHONE LOCUST 1100 BELL TELETYPE PH 292 | 
} 

{ 





Member 
Federal Reserve System 


Member 


PROVIDENCE YORK | Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO READING PITTSBURGH 


THE PENNSYLVANIA COMPANY 























Greetings and Best Wishes | 
from Philadelphia % 


otonnatngcnetleeasnatcati 





We specialize in 


GENERAL MARKET SECURITIES 


Tax Free in Pennsylvania 


TRADING DEPARTMENT PERSONNEL 


R. VicTOR MOSLEY, Vice PRESIDENT 





CITY OF PHILADELPHIA BONDS 


| EDGAR L. HUNTER 


EQUIPMENT TRUST CERTIFICATES 
FRANK J. LAIRD i 





DELAWARE RIVER JOINT COMMISSION 
REFUNDING BRIDGE 2.70’s 


RAILROAD BONDS 


L. WISTER RANDOLPH 
ALLEN B. FOARD, Jr. 


T oO 
NOUNAS TF OUNA PUBLIC UTILITY BONDs & STOCKS 


JOHN K. RUCKDESCHEL 


COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 
TURNPIKE REVENUE 3%4’s 


FRANK J. LAIRD - GUARANTEED & LEASED R. R. 


WILLIAM CONGREVE 
MICHAEL J. RUDOLPH 
JOHN R. HUNT - 


EDWARD F. HirscH - 
WILLIAM PRESCOTT WATTS - 


MUNICIPAL BONDS 





SALES ORDER DEPARTMENT 


STATISTICAL DEPARTMENT 
RAILROAD BOND CONSULTANT 


YARNALL & Go. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


New YORK WirRES - REc. 2-6528.29 





1528 WALNUT ST... PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 
Bell System Teletype - PH 22 


STROUD & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
123 S. BROAD STREET PHILADELPHIA 39, PA. 


Direct New York Telephone to Montgomery, Scott & Co.——-REctor 2-0790 





NEW YORK PITTSBURGH ALLENTOWN, PA. SCRANTON, PA. WILLIAMSPORT, PA. READING, PA. 
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NSTA Municipal Committee Report 


tents and purposes. Digressing 
here, Representative Boren is one 
of the best and most helpful 
friends the security industry has 
—he is running for reelection this 
fall and will probably have “New 
Dea!” and CIO opposition as he 
had in the primary; even $5 a 
member contribution to his cam- 
paign would go a long way to off- 
set this opposition. By the way, 
there are nine members of the 


present Congress who are or have} 


been in the security business. This 
honor roll has been made a part 
of our program. 


Congressmarr O’Neal of Ken- 


tucky of the firm of O'Neal, Al-| 


den & Company, has been most 
helpful in our various undertak- 
ings in Congress. Mr. O’Neal’s 


( Continued from page 951) 


firm has two members who are expect to lead the way by helping 


members of the NSTA. Chair-|to pass the Boren Bill, after that 
man Lea told Congressman} we pledge our full cooperation to 
O’Neal of Kentucky and _ your! the four other important divisions 


| Chairman when we were discuss-| of the securities business to help 


ing the Boren Bill that after the; them work out their many prob- 
election. when political contro- | lems. 

versies didn’t enter in, he was in| jt is estimated your Committee 
favor of having public hearings; Chairman and members have 
to go over all acts pertaining to; spent personally over $3,000 in 
the securities business. The pur-/ their activities on the Boren Bill 
pose would be to make them! alone this year. No expense has 
function to the best interest Of| been spared, but no expense item 
our country after the war and| except printing, stamps and sta- 
make all corrections necessary to|tionery, has been paid by your 


that end. This would call for’ Association. The only refund your 
hearings on Securities Acts of' Committee wants is to have con- 
1933-34, Stock Exchange Acts,| tinued cooperation by the whole 


Maloney Association Act and In-| organization in its activities. At 


| Presidents of the National Secur- 
| ity Traders Association: It will be 
| the policy of the NSTA Municipal 
| Committee to have the Vice- 
i Chairman succeed the Chairman 
each year; the retiring chairman 
shall be a member of the commit- 


tee for two subsequent years. 
Also, we recommend that the 
name of the Committee be 


' changed to “The Municipal Com- 
mittee of the NSTA,” deleting the 
| word “Bond” in the title name. 
The purpose of this suggestion is 
to keep continuity of policy in ef- 
fect and save the wasted time 
caused by having an entirely new 
Committee each year. 


Many organizations have by res- 
olution petitioned Congress to 
enact the Boren Bill. In practical- 
ly every instance a member of 
your Committee was active in ob- 
|taining these endorsements. <A 





vestment Trust Act. The Munici-| this point we respectfully recom-!} list of the organizations endorsing 


pal members of this Association! mend as follows to the future 


this Bill has been made available 





@® NEW YORK CITY 


*, 


‘XN 





DIRECT PRIVATE WIRE 


REED, LEAR & CO. 


Members Pittsburgh Stock Exchange 


| 
| 
| 


PENNYPACKER 1570 


® PITTSBURGH | 


kK. W. & R. C. MILLER & CO. 


123 SOUTH BROAD STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Members Philadelphia Stock Exchange 


DEALERS AND BROKERS IN 
RAILROAD, PUBLIC UTILITY AND 
INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES 


DIRECT TELEPHONE TO ASIEL & CO., N. Y. 


BELL TELETYPE PHILA 84 








PENnypacker 8200 
Race 3266 


Bell System 
PH 3 





UNLISTED 
Railroad, Public Utility and Industrial 
SECURITIES 


We are interested in block offerings of listed and unlisted 
securities either for our own account or for distributien 
through our organization. 


ESTABLISHED 1914 


BOENNING & Co. 1 


MEMBERS PHILADELPHIA STOCK EXCHANGE 
MEMBERS NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE (ASSOCIATE) 


1606 Wainut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 


Teletype 
0 





| 
Tel. Rittenhouse 3940 
ak 
New York Telephone } Race 6866 
COrtlandt 7-1202 


KENNEDY ano CO. 


Established 1923 


Land Title Building 
PHILADELPHIA 10, PA. 


American Investment Securities 
COMMON 


Bought — Sold — Quoted } 


MEMBERS PHILADELPHIA STOCK EXCHANGE 


Bell System Teletype 
PH 380 








MONTGOMERY, 


MEMBERS OF 


New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange 
Philadelphia Stock Exchange 


123 SO. BROAD STREET — PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


120 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK | 


PHONES: 


NEW YORK 
REctor 2-0775 








SCOTT & Co. 


Chicago Stock Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
Commodity Exchange, snc. 


Few other dealers 





PHILADELPHIA 
Pennypacker 7400 























WHILE YOU WAIT... 


on the telephone we can furnish 
accurate prices, past or current, on 


ANY UNLISTED SECURITY 


| a breadth of records such as those 
which enable us to offer this service. 


LILLEY & CO. 


Members Philadelphia Stock Exchange 
Packard Building, Philadelphia 2 
67 Wall Street, New York 5 


have accumulated 














' dustry 


to all members of the municipal 
industry. We wish to thank Hazen 
Arnold, Chairman, and Dudley, 
Smith, Secretary of the Municipal 
Committee of the IBA, for their 
splendid help and cooperation in 
all matters pertaining to the mu- 
nicipal business and its problems. 
We have worked together on H. R. 
1502 effectively and Dudley Smith 
has ably coordinated the efforts 
of both organizations when neces-., 
sary. Plans for the hearings on 
H. R. 1502, in so far as participa- 
tion of the municipal business is 
concerned, will be worked out 
with Dudley Smith and Dave 
Wood. 


The members of the Committee 
have had trading problems pre- 
sented by our members and we are 
pleased to say the efforts have 
been helpful in ironing out vari- 
ous dificulties between firms 
having members in the NSTA. 
Attention has been given to legal 
and other problems affecting the 
industry, in all of which members 
of our Committee took an active 
interest and which we will dis- 
cuss later in the meeting. Cliff 
Folger, President of the Invest- 


ment Bankers Association, has 
been most helpful in connection 
with some of these problems and 
did effective work in Washing- 
ton this last year. The Committee 
has endeavored to keep all affil- 
iates, members of the National 
Committee and officers of our or- 
ganization fully informed as to its 


' activities. 


It is a distinct pleasure to have 
at our meeting this year one of the 
leaders in the legal end of our 
business, Joe Matter, Honorable 
Lyle Boren, Number Three mem- 
ber of the Sub-Committee of the 
Interstate Commerce Committee 
having to do with the Securities 
industry, and many other disting- 
uished guests. I wish to thank 
Perry Brown for giving all mem- 
bers of this Committee and the 
representatives of this Commit- 
tee a chance to be of service to 
our industry this last year and to 
assure next year’s Committee and 
the Chairman of our full coopera- 
tion. “The test of a man is the 
fight he makes—The test of an in- 
is the fight it makes.” 
Many problems will be faced by 


/your new Municipal Committee. 
' Undoubtedly there will be an at- 


tempt next year to tax municipals, 


the exact method and plan de- 


| pending largely on the results of 


the Presidential elections. 
Your Chairman again wishes to 


'thank every member of this com- 


mittee for his effective work this 


last year and I am very proud to 


have the privilege of working 


'with the members of the Munici- 


| small 


pal Fraternity and of being a 
“Little Main Street” part 


| thereof. I would like to suggest a 


“National Security Traders Asso- 
ciation E to Representatives Jerry 
Glas, Tom Crumpton, Andy Tac- 


_kus, Andy Mills and Ed Foley 
for efforts beyond the usual call 
of duty.” Three members of this 
| Committee resigned to go into the 
'Service of our Country this last 
year: Lud Strader, of Scott, Hor- 


'ner & Mason, Lynchburg, 


Va.; 
Bud Hunt, of First Trust Com- 


/pany of Lincoln, Nebraska.; and 


Henry Dahlberg, 
‘Durand & Company, 


Dahlberg, 
Arizona. 
Please stand for a moment in 
honor of all our associates serv- 
ing in the Armed Forces. 
Respectfully submitted on be- 
half of the Municipal Committee 
of The National Security Traders 


of 


Association. 
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Greetings From NSTA Officials Past and Present 


WILLIS M. SUMMERS 
This year we have met during a 


world conflict with our Armed individual trader to do their part) tg President Edward E. Parsons, | 




















Willis M. Summers 


Forces in action on many fronts. | 
Among the participants in these| 
battles are a number of members 
of our Association. 


With this in mind, it is natural | 
that the meeting of the National | 
Committee has concentrated more | 
than ever on the serious aspects | 
of our business. I feel that for’) 
us, who are not in service, the. 
most important task at hand is to’ 
do everything possible to make | 
the over-the-counter business | 
something really worthwhile for | 
our boys to return to. 

In this respect I am sure that | 
NSTA will not be found wanting. 
My congratulations to Perry) 
Brown and his officers, especially | 
for the work they did in bringing | 
in two new affiliates during the 
past year. 

My best wishes to our new 
President for a successful admin- | 
istration. 

Willis M. Summers 


EDWARD D. JONES 


Investors in the Middle West} 
are beginning to analyze security | 
offerings for post-war possibili-| 


} 
} 























Edward D. Jones 


ties. General business is oper-| 
ating at 100%; railroads operating | 
at capacity; crops are good and) 
money is easy and plentiful. 

We look forward for a good 
business in securities during the | 
next three months. 


Edward D. Jones | 


ARTHUR E. FARRELL 

Ten years ago this month the | 
NSTA was an idea. Thanks to} 
the cooperation of its past officers | 
with the members it is now a! 
strong, aggressive organization. 
May it continue to grow with the | 
interest of the individual trader | 
its foremost objective. 

The trader’s primary interest is | 
the over-the-counter market. The | 
individual investor must be ad-| 
vised as to its importance, its’ 
method of operation and its de- | 
pendability. 

Mistakes have been made in the | 
past. All indications point to 
another period of prosperity in 
this country. The security busi- | 
ness should be a leader in this 
era and it should be, conducted 





in 
purpose. 


(Continued from page 908) 


honestly and above reproach. It, 
is the duty of the NSTA and the 


J. GENTRY DAGGY 



































Arthur E. Farrell 


J. Gentry Daggy 
the accomplishment of this 





Arthur E. Farrell 





Congratulations and best wishes | 





; Jr. and his able staff of officers. 
Best wishes to the new officers.'I am confident that NSTA enters 
its 12th year equipped and able 





Active Market in 


MERCHANTS DISTILLING 


(COMMON) 


Gen. E. Snyder & Cn. 


Members of Philadelphia Stock Exchange 
| STOCK EXCHANGE BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA 2, PA, 


Philadelphia Telephone Bell Teletype 
Rittenhouse 0308 PH 220 





New York Telephone 


| 


Bowling Green 9-5860 


| to carry forward its well- defined | 
| program of truth, enlightenment | 
and integrity in business. 

In retrospect, the NSTA appears | 
to the writer to be growing in 
strength and influence as it gains | 
in years and experience. It is | 
|first and foremost a voluntary | 
| association of individuals rather | 
'than a “must” society of firms. | 
| As such, its members may, with- | 
|out restrictions and without fear | 
of penalties or reprisals, speak | 
freely and constructively on mat- | 
ters of mutual concern, even) 
‘though such topics may, upon| 
occasion, be of a highly contro-| 
versial nature. Thus, and thus) 
only, are the best interests of | 
those in business, and of the pub- | 


lic, well served. 


J. Gentry Daggy : 


HENRY J. ARNOLD 
True and comprehensive polic- 


ing to prevent irregularities that 























Henry J. Arnold 


| reflect on the securities business 
is certainly to be much desired. 
(Continued on page 957) 





Announcing the 





LEWIS C. 


Pennypacker 1787 


HILDA H. WILLIAMS 


as our trader 


1420 WALNUT STREET, 





appointment of 


—_— 


DICK CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 
New York Phone REctor 2-0037 




















Dealers Exclusively in 


MUNICIPAL BONDS 


Pennsylvania 
New Jersey 
City of Philadelphia 
City of Camden 
High Grade General Market Bonds 


A. WEBSTER DOUGHERTY & CoO. 
Municipal Bonds 


1421 CHESTNUT STREET : PHILADELPHIA 
Philadelphia Teletype New York 
Rittenhouse 2580 PH 70 BOwling Green 9-8184 














Members New Yo 
Philadelphia Stock Exchange 


William J. 


Edward W. 





Philadelphia Telephone 
Pennypacker 2700 


CORPORATE TRADING DEPARTMENT 
James J. McAtee 


1500 WALNUT STREET - 


Teletype 
PH 4 





Established 1910 


BUTCHER & SHERRERD 


rk Stock Exchange 


New York Curb Exchange ( Assoc.) 


Nichols 


A. H. Fenstermacher 


MUNICIPAL TRADING DEPARTMENT 


Kling 


Robson L. Greer 
George S. Burgess 


PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 


New York Telephone 
Barclay 7-4641 














1 DEALERS & BROKERS 
IN 


UNLISTED SECURITIES 


Specializing in 
PENNSYLVANIA 


AND 


NEW ENGLAND ISSUES 


| W. HI. Beitr & Co. 





INCORPORATED 


PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. BOSTON 10, MASS. 
1500 Walnut Street 49 Federal Street 
Pennypacker 8328 Hubbard 0810 

Teletype — PH 16 Teletype — BS 200 


New York Telephone CAnal 6-4265 


WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 
1420 New York Avenue, N.W. 
Executive 2288 





Hi 

















Philadelphia 
RITtenhouse 1700 





SAMUEL K. PHILLIPS & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1904 


Members Philadelnhia Stock Exchange 


PUBLIC UTILITY — INDUSTRIAL — RAILROAD ~* 
REAL ESTATE — TRANSIT 

| ISSUES 

| BANK AND INSURANCE STOCKS 





Philadelphia Transportation Co. 
All Issues 


Philadelphia Real Estate Issues 








1315 PACKARD BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. ‘ 
Bell System Teletype 
PH 375 


New York 
REctor 2-0037 
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The Outlook For Public Utilities In Post-War Era 


stantial decreases in volume of 
output but, in some of them, gross 
revenue will not be materially 
affected because more consump- 
tion by commercial and resi- 
dential customers will offset the 
decline in revenues from indus- 
tries and military establishments 
who received their service at 
rates lower than those necessarily 
charged commercial and residen- 
tial customers. The time lag in- 
volved to accomplish this will 
vary according to the shifts in 
working population following the 


(Continued from page 909) 


close of the wars and to when cus-| take very substantial sums out of | 


tomers can get new and additional 


appliances and when new homes | 


are available for use. 
Taxation of income has pro- 
duced violent changes in the last 


few years, and will be a very im- | 


portant factor affecting net in- 
come in the post-war period. 
Legislative sentiment seems to be 


increasing to reduce substantially, | 
not eliminate, Federal excess | 


if 
profits taxes in the not distant 
future. These taxes during the 
war years have taken and will 





1528 WALNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 





We are interested in receiving 
offerings of blocks of securities 


suitable for retail distribution. 


“BATTLES & COMPANY 


INC. 


90 BROAD STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 





the earnings of utilities. While 
the excess profits taxes are in 
|existence they wiil provide a 
cushion in the event of a serious 
decline in gross revenues. Re- 
cently several gentlemen whose 
opinions are of value and influ- 
ence have advocated the elimina- 
tion of all corporation income 
taxes. If this should be done, 
then certainly the net incomes of 
utilities will be well protected and 
land in many cases. increased. 
| Personally, I do not expect to see 
the elimination of all Federal in- 
come taxation upon corporations, 
but a reduction of the normal and 
| surtax rates would be very bene- 
| ficial. 

| Operating costs are not ex- 
| pected to show any consequential 
| relative increase. They ought not 
to be higher than, and in many 
| cases may be below, costs during 
| the war period. It is my belief 
| that the properties of utility com- 
panies have been fairly well 
maintained during the war period, 
and no substantial amount of de- 
| ferred maintenance exists, except 
| possibly in isolated instances. A 
/substantial amount of replace- 
/ ments will be necessary, but this 
| generally will be paid for out of 
|unexpended' depreciation  pro- 
visions of recent years. 

By programs of debt reduction 
and refunding, cost of borrowed 
capital has been reduced by utili- 
ties to effective rates which are 
at a low point in the history of the 
industry. I know full well that 
in your business you have become 
fully acquainted with that fact: 
Costs for any additional borrowed 


money in the post-war period 


| very likely will be at effective) 


} 
' 
j 
| 





rates not much different from the 


average of the past four or five) 


years. Additional borrowing, 
| however, will probably not be 
large. Through generous pro- | 


visions for depreciation and re-| 
tention of earnings, the utilities | 


should meet a very large part of 
future construction costs. 
Preferred stock refundings 
recént years have materially re- 
duced total amounts required for 
dividends, and the 16% Federal 
surtax credit has been of benefit 
to operating companies. There is 
good reason to believe that what- 


ever portion of future financing is | 


needed through equity money can 
be obtained at reasonable costs if 
the predicted favorable factors 
are then present. Utilities will 
not need additional capital unless 
the demands of their customers 
require very large additions to 
property and plant, and such de- 
mands should produce additional 
revenues to afford adequate re- 
turn upon the new investment. 
Most of these views are rather 
favorable. They will be wrong if 
the international and our national 
economies are not wisely planned 
and well executed. Wishful 
thinking won’t do it. Good com- 
mon sense must be employed by 
the legislative and executive 
branches of our city, State and 
national governments in coopera- 
tion with intelligent and pro- 
gressive labor, industrial, agri- 
cultural, commercial and financial 
groups. The desire and the in- 
tent for successful accomplish- 
ment are present in the minds of 
many of the active leaders and 
workers in these groups. If rea- 
sonable and fair-minded people 


in these various groups make the 
necessary effort to guide and in- 
fluence public thinking, then the 





Phila. Telephone 
Locust 1477 





Specialists in 


PHILADELPHIA BANK STOCKS 
INSURANCE STOCKS 


also Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware 
and Maryland Bank Stocks 


Dealers and Brokers in 


RAILROAD, PUBLIC UTILITY AND 
INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES 


H. N. NASH & CO. | 


1421 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 





Bell System Teletype PH 257 


Correspondents for Huff, Geyer & Hecht with private wire connection 


New York Telephone 
HAnover 2-2280 

















BIOREN & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


1508 WALNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange ‘(Assoc.) 
Philadelphia Stock . Exchange 


TRADING DEPARTMENT 





Frank L. Whitley - 


Thomas B. Krug - 
Russell M. Dotts - 


Telephone 
Pennypacker 9400 











Private Phone W. E. Burnett & Co., N. Y. 
HAnover 2-9438 


- Real Estate Bonds 
- Municipal Bonds 


(Railroads 
Public Utilities 


Bell System Teletype 
PH 574 


























Primary Markets In All 


Philadelphia Bank Stocks 





Local Inactive Securities 





Pennsylvania, New Jersey & Delaware Bank Stocks 





Philadelphia Transportation Co. Issues 





Rittenhouse 8500 








F. J. MORRISSEY & CO. 


1510 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Philadelphia Telephone Boston Telephone 
Enterprise 2050 
Bell System Teletype—PH 279 


New York Telephone 
WHitehall 4-1234 




















Joun G. Hopkins & Co. 


Members Philadelphia Stock Exchange 
Dealers in Investment Securities 
123 South Broad Street, Philadelphia 9, Penna, 
Teletype PH 39 


Penna. Salt Manufacturing Co. Com. 
Penna. Power & Light Co. $5 Pfd. 
Penna. Power & Light Co. $6 Pfd. 
Penna. Power & Light Co. $7 Pfd. 
Phila. Electric Power Co. 8% Pfd. 

Tacony-Palmyra Bridge Com. 
Tacony-Palmyra Bridge Class “A” 
Horn & Hardart Co. of N. Y. Com. 

Horn & Hardart Baking Co. of Phila. 


INQUIRIES INVITED. 





in | 


unfavorable factors will not pre- 
| vail. 

We hear a great many pessi- 
mistic forecasts by careful anal- 
ysts of a g2neral economic depres- 
sion estimated by some to occur 
shortly after the end of hostilities 
| due to the disturbances of pros- 


| pective unemployment, demobil- 


|ization of our armies, and dislo- 
cations caused by the terrific 
problems to be presented to in- 
dustry due to contract termina- 
tion, reconversion and disposition 
of surplus plants, equipment and 
materials in the hands of govern- 
ments. Others estimate that the 
depression will occur following a 
post-war boom. The prospect of 
either is an exciting and serious 
challenge to everyone. If we fail 
to avoid or limit the effects of 
these unfavorable factors, utili- 
ties—in common with other busi- 
nesses—will again feel the heavy 
hand of adversity. If the pessi- 
mists sit back waiting for a bear 
market, and if they induce others 
| to adopt a defeatist attitude rather 
| than to strive to avoid adversity, 
then we will all be in for more 
trouble. I am fully mindful of 
the fact that tremendous debts 
created to carry on the wars will 
be a burden and a problem. 
Whichever political party in this 
country wins the November elec- 
tions—and it could be a divided 
result—the very highest type of 
farsightedness and fairness is 
essential on their part to carry 
out readjustments in the most 
beneficial manner for the entire 
nation. After the results are 
known, partisanship should be at 
a minimum. I hope that all con- 
cerned will rise to the full real- 
| ization of their responsibilities, 
|and I have a reasonable expecta- 
tion that they will do so. This 
| will involve greater broadminded- 
; ness and fairness on the part of 
| regulatory bodies, both State and 
Federal. In rate case proceed- 
ings, accounting regulations, and 
in other determinations they have 
gone far enough, and in some 
cases I think they have gone be- 
yond the point necessary to cor- 
rect abuses and mistakes of the 
past. Some of the adjustments in 
holding company situations are 
still in process of being com- 
pleted. The patterns of regula- 
tions should be, and I believe 
will be, more of reasonableness 
and less of experiment and 
harassment. 


There is a substantial amount of 
competition between publicly- 
owned electric operations and 
those which are business-managed 
and pay very high taxes upon 
their income. Some of this tax 
discrimination, which constitutes 
a subsidy to the publicly-owned 
enterprises, may be removed by 
changes in the income tax laws, 
and there is a prospect that the 
unfairness of this discrimination 
will be realized sufficiently by 
legislative bodies to shrink it to 
small proportions if not remove 
it entirely. A large amount of the 
generating capacity owned by 
some of the Federal projects will 
probably be surplus capacity in 
the post-war years for some time 
to come. Its use, after military 
necessities are no longer existent, 
should not be to create further 
unfair competition. With minor 
exceptions, all classes of utilities 
should be on a common footing 
and pay their own way and share 
in the support of the cost of the 
war, its liquidation, and the post- 
war economy. I may be wrong in 
thinking that unfair competition 
has reached its peak and that.a 
majority of voters and our na- 
tional Congress do not wish to see 


industry socialized. The business- 
managed companies do not resent 
or fear fair competition. 

- You no doubt have reached the 
conclusion that I am somewhat 
optimistic about the possibilities 
for electric and gas utilities in the 
post-war era. We all have a big 
job ahead of us to bring about 
success. I believe that we will 
do it reasonably well. 
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900 replied, and the specific proj- | 
ects of each city, the estimated 
cost, and the proposed method of 
financing the cost of each project 
are set forth in the report. These 
cities have plans for spending 
about $5.000,000,000 within five} 
years after the war has ended.) 
Small cities planning large ex-| 


penditures are Iron Mountain, | 
Mich.:; Big Springs, Tex.; Hickory, 
N. C.: Morgantown, W. Va., and 


Provo, Utah. As to the type of 
improvements contemplated, sew- 


ers and streets take first rank, 
public buildings, including | 
schools, rank next, water systems 


come third, and airports fourth. | 
If all of the work indicated in 
these reports were actually to be 


done in the post-war period, and 
if all of it were to be financed 
through the issuance of bonds, | 


those of us here could anticipate 


a protracted period of heavy 
work, little sleep, and upper- 
bracket income taxes. We must 


assume, however, that some of | 
these plans represent air-castles 
which will never be built and, 
more important, we must remem- 
ber that only a part of the cost of | 
the projects will be financed with 
bonds. States and municipalities | 
have been accumulating large re- 
serves for the post-war period. | 
Part of these reserves will be| 
spent for deferred maintenance, 

but a substantial part of the cost 
of the planned new projects will | 
also be paid from these reserves, 

and from current revenues. As | 
an example, the City .Managers’ | 

Association report shows that 106 | 
cities out of 120 of over 25,000 

expect so to finance at least a | 
part of their projects. Larger | 
cities expecting to finance utility 
extensions with revenue bonds 
are Cleveland, Detroit, Los An- 
geles, Philadelphia and St. Louis. 
Of 101 cities having between 
10,000 and 25,000 population, 93 
expect to finance some of their 
projects through general obliga- 
tion bonds; 41 expect to finance 
all of their projects through the 
issuance of such bonds, and 69 
plan to issue such bonds for pub- 
lic buildings. 

In considering the probable vol- 
ume of post-war municipals, you 
must of course keep always in 
mind the possibility that future 
municipals may be made subject 
to Federal taxation. If_ this 
were to happen, not only would 
the volume of issues be affected, 
but distribution would be sub- 
Stantially altered. 


So much for the probable vol- 
ume of post-war municipal busi- 
ness. Even a conservative view 
indicates that we have several very 
busy years ahead of us. Let me 
now call to your attention a radi- 
cal change in the nature of post- 
war municipal securities which is 
very possibly going to occur and 
which will call for some interest- 
ing pioneering on our part, both | 
dealers and lawyers. Will Rogers 
used to say that there’s a lot of 
difference between pioneering | 
for gold and pioneering for) 
spinach. The constructive type of | 
pioneering which we now have| 
the opportunity to do will not be 
in the latter class. 

Up to now municipalities have | 
relied on ad valorem taxes as| 
their principal source of revenue, | 
and most municipal obligations | 
have been payable from that 
source. Students of the subject 
believe that in the future munici- | 
palities will have to rely more and 
more on other types of revenue. 
If this happens the nature of mu- 
nicipal obligations must be corre- 
spondingly revised. There was/ 
an excellent article on the subject 
in “Fortune” for July of this year 
In addition, I refer you to valu- 
able material in the Municipal 
Year Book for 1944, in the report 
published last year by the Treas- | 
ury Department’s Committee on 
Intergovernmental Fiseal Rela- 
tions. and in Booklet No. 86 of 
the Public Administration Service. | 
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These studies take note of de- 
creasing real 
and accept it as true that this de- 
crease will continue. Decentral- 
ization of population and industry, 
growth of blighted areas within 
city limits, removal of taxpayers 
to suburban areas, elimination of 
property from the tax rolls be- 
cause of Government ownership. 
and the gradual conversion of 
wealth to corporate form, all 
make ad valorem taxes less pro- 
ductive, and, taken in conjunction 
with the continued increase in the 
scope and cost of services ren- 
dered by cities to their inhabit- 
ants, will eventually threaten 
cities with bankruptcy even while 
the weaith within their limits is| 
increasing, unless their fiscal 
structures are brought into line 
with modern requirements. Most | 
of the other main fields of taxa- 
tion, which are immensely more 
productive than ad valorem taxes, 


‘are presently at the disposal of 


only the Federal and State gov- 
ernments, and means must be 
found to share them with munici- 
palities, if municipalities are to be 
expected to accomplish the great 
public undertakings which will 
clear the way for large-scale 
private development. A step in 
this direction has been taken by 
the 17 State Legislatures which 
‘have now adopted resolutions ap- 
| proving the projected amendment 
to the United States Constitution 
'which would limit Federal taxes 
on incomes, gifts and inheritances 
to 25% except in time of wart. 

In 1943 alone, 10% of our cities 
which have over 10,000 population 
were forced to seek new sources 
of revenue:?: These sources in- 
cluded gavtitiee collection charges, 
sewer rentals, special business 
license fees, taxes on the income 
of public utilities, occupation 
taxes, parking meters, a tax on 
the gross receipts of every busi- 
ness in the city, street rental 


|charges for public conveyances, 


taxes on cigarettes, admission 
taxes, and licenses for bicycles, 
bathing beaches and Sunday 
movies. Some States shared with 
their cities the proceeds of State 
sales taxes, cigarette taxes and 
liquor profits. The State of Wash- 
ington withdrew from 


ment tax field in order that its 


estate valuations! dition distributed 





| 








the amuse- | 


j 


cities might take over, and in ad- 
to its cities 
$2,000,000 from its general fund. 
This sharing of State tax collec- 
tions would seem to offer more 
hope to municipalities than the 
local development of miscellane- 
ous sources of revenue but is 
otherwise undesirable in that in- 
creased reliance on the central 
government necessarily tends to 
relegate local government to a 
subordinate position. 


There have been two depart- 
tures of these kinds which are of 
especial interest. Philadelphia 
has imposed a wage tax of 1% on 
all persons or corporations earn- 
ing money in Philadelphia. This 
tax has been held to be legal, and 
to be collectible from Federal as 
well as private employees. De- 
troit and _ several neighboring 
cities have passed ordinances to 
capture as municipal revenues 
sums which private utilities would 
otherwise pay as excess profits 
taxes. The legality of this tax is 
now before the courts. A parallel 
development occurred in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia when its Public 
Utilities Commission ordered the 
local power company to reduce 
its rates so as to eliminate the 
payment of Federal excess profits 
taxes. 


It is generally agreed that rev- 
enue bonds will become increas- 
ingly important in the post-war 
world. They have proved their 
stability during the past 15 years. 
The pros and cons of municipal 
ownership of utilities have been 
and will continue to be vigorously 
discussed, but the majority of the 
persons whom I have read and 
with whom I have discussed the 
subject believe that eventually 
private ownership of public utili- 
ties will disappear. Operating 
economies incident to municipal 
ownership—and these do not in- 
volve only the heavy savings in 
Federal taxes—are, in the opinion 
of these observers, substantial. 
Present Federal pressure exer- 
cised by SEC and other regulatory 
bodies which is causing the sale 
of utilities by private owners may 
remain even though a change in 
administration occurs in January. 
Municipal and Government oper- 


ation is considered te have proved 
itself efficient. TVA rates to con- 
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sumers are cited (an average rate | nancing 


] 
| 


is as yet largely un- 


of under two cents per kilowatt | touched. While about 70% of our 


to the individuals consumer as 
compared with an average rate of 
3°5 cents for the nation as a 
whole), and TVA’s record in re- 


search and war production has | 


been impressive. The profits to 
be derived by municipalities from 
utility ownership will help re- 
place waning ad valorem tax rev- 
enues and will cause pressure for 
municipal acquisitions to .be ap- 
plied increasingly by the munici- 
palities themselves. 

The field of revenue bond fi- 





cities of over 5,000 population own 
their water systems, less than half 
own sewage treatment plants, 
only 20% own their electric dis- 
tribution systems, 20% own air- 
ports, 20% own auditoriums, 4% 
own their gas systems, and only 
2% own transportation systems. In 
addition, many cities now owning 
utilities will wish to finance 
post-war extensions. The re- 
sumption of normal automobile 
traffic will release much bridge 
(Continued on page 956) 
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and tunnel financing—we have in 
our office alone at least 15 or 20 
such transactions on which work 
was actively in progress when the 
war interrupted it. Parking 
terminals are coming into consid- 
eration. New municipal airports 
and the improvement of existing 
airports will be in wide demand 
after the war, and the present 
trend toward State and munici- 
pally-owned port and harbor fa- 
cilities seems apt to continue. 
Sewer revenue financing is de- 
veloping, although here we still 
have problems to work out in- 
volving the best basis on which to 


fix service charges and adequate 
methods of enforcement. For 
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Witter & Co.; Vice-President: 
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| that 


| individual 


matter, the whole revenue 
bond field is of course in constant 
development. Each indenture we 
write suggests some details which 
are improved, and close coopera- 
tion 
neys, with careful attention to the 
peculiarities of each 
transaction, will result in con- 
tinued progress. 

If you are interested in know- 
ing what municipalities in your 
resvective territories have yet to 
acquire their utilities, I again 
refer you to the Municipal Year 


Book for 1944. You will find 
there a list of all cities having 
over 5,000 population, together 
with a statement of the utilities 


which each now owns, and other 
pertinent data. 

There are variations in revenue 
bonds which will be developed. 
In some instances the net rev- 
enues of the project do not pro- 
vide an adequate surplus over 
actual debt service requirements 
to make the bonds attractive. In 
such cases a general obligation 
feature might be incorporated in 
the bond to guarantee its pay- 
ment. and the value of the bond 
would be increased, even though 
the city expected as a matter of 


| practice to retire the bonds from 
| the revenues of the project. 


An- 
other expedient sometimes used 
in such cases is to provide for 
maintenance of the project from 
outside funds, and sometimes the 


project can be leased in such way 
as to accomplish the desired re- 


sult. 


“Special fund” bonds, by 
which we mean bonds payable 
solely from one specified source 
which may or may not have a 
relation to the purpose for which 


the bonds are issued, will, I think. | 


come into more general use. This 


‘should be especially true as mu- 





between dealers and attor-| 





nicipalities come to rely more and 
| more on revenues other than ad 
| valorem taxes. New proceedings 
|for the issuance of bonds will 
| have to be devised as this comes 
to pass. Bonds may come to be 
| made payable under their specific 
'terms from every source of mu- 
|nicipal revenue, and methods of 
|allocation and enforcement will 
| then need to be provided in the 
bond proceedings. 

A final question which interests 
us now is what we can do pending 
| the end of the war to clear the 
way for the post-war business we 
anticipate. This period of quiet 
really gives us a splendid oppor- 
tunity to make changes and do 
some constructive rebuilding 
which we could not do in normal 
times. At least two things can be 
done between now and next sum- 
mer which will put both munici- 
palities and dealers in_ sub- 
stantially better position to enter 
the field of post-war financing. 

First, we can assist the munici- 
palities in planning sound, well- 
financed projects. There should 
be no more leaf-raking, “make- 
work” projects after this war. 
You dealers, as well as 
| lawyers, will be consulted by 

many municipalities. Ordinarily, 
when public officials come to us 
bond attorneys for help in plan- 
ning, we outline for them what 
can be legally done, give such 
general advice as we can, and then 
suggest that they discuss financial 
| details with the bankers to whom 

they have sold their securities in 

|the past. If you will take the 
initiative and will contact the 
municipal units in your respective 
territories, discuss their post-war 
projects with them, and give them 
the suggestions for sound financ- 
ing which I know you can, you 
will be not only rendering ir.valu- 
able service to the units, but will 
be building future business for 
yourselves. 

Secondly, and of great im- 
portance, much new legislation is 
needed. The Legislatures of most 
of the States meet next spring. 
New highway’ laws which are 
needed have already been out- 

















we | 


| 
| 
' 


| 





really satisfactory revenue bond») 


laws. Probably no State has laws 
which would permit all types of 
revenue financing which I have 
mentioned this afternoon. Cer- 
tainly no State now has laws 
which would make available to 
municipalities the revised types 


of revenues which we have been | 


discussing and which would per- 
mit the issuance of bonds secured 
by such revenues. Few groups of 


men have the legislative influence | 


'in their respective States which 








you do. We bond attorneys, with 
your assistance and suggestions, 
can draft the needed laws. You 
dealers, working with the public 
officials in your States, must 
arrange for such drafting anda 
assist in obtaining enactment. 

I should say that our opportuni- 
ties during the next nine months 
—and our 
almost unlimited. 
said that while some men grow 
under responsibility, others 
merely swell. It has been further 
said that a politician thinks of the 
next election; a statesman, of the 
next generation. We can doubt- 
less enjoy much post-war busi- 
ness if we do nothing but sit 
around waiting for it to come. 
But we can enjoy more, and we 
can help municipal finance for 
year to come if we will without 
delay start doing the things which 
should be done this year. I am 
told that the classification of 
essential occupations put out by 
the Selective Service Office puts 
dealers in bonds-—and presumably 
bond attorneys along with them— 
next to the bottom of the list, 
coming ahead only of the glass- 
blowers. Perhaps the work we will 


It has been 


do these next 12 months will 
prove that we deserve a higher 
rating. 

I have trespassed on your 


patience too long. 
once said that the greatest compli- 
ment ever paid him was when one 
asked him what he thought, and 
attended to his answer. You have 
paid me that compliment. Please 
know that I deeply appreciate 
both the privilege of addressing 
you and the courtesy with which 
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Easing Collateral Loan Restrictions On Inactive Securities As An Aid To Small Business 


(Continued on page 945) 
the opposite in another locality, 
and different circumstances alter 
On one occasion the writer 


cases. 
was examining the assets of a 
large Southern life insurance 


company. To his amazement, he 
found that a substantial portion 
of the company’s investments 
comprised mortgages on rural 
church buildings. When this fact 
was mentioned to a banker in the 
vicinity he said: “Any time the 
company wants to dispose of those 


mortgages at face value, I'll take 
them. They are the safest real 
estate investment in this part of 
the country. There is probably 
not one of those mortgages that 
is not directly guaranteed or 
backed up by several well-to-do 
individuals of the neighborhood, 
who would regard it as a disgrace 
to themselves to have the mort- 
gage foreclosed. Besides, it would 
not take much effort on the part | 
of the church members, through 
solicitations and voluntary con- 
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| culation 


| relatively, more above their in- 
| trinsic value as investments than 


| under banking regulations, banks 


| active or local securities as collat- 
| eral. 
| financing of small or local enter- 
| prises. 







| petitors, who in many instances 





_production the creation and ex- 
| pansion of business undertakings 
| is, in most instances, largely de- 
|pendent on access to the capi- 
| tal market for funds. 
| vidual investors who supply these 


tributions, to meet interest and 
amortization. payments. But I 
would not say the same regarding 
a rich man’s clubhouse here. A|} 
mortgage on that would be a risky | 
investment.” 

It has been a common belief, as | 
well as a general practice, that 
only listed securities should qual- 
ify as collateral for loans, and 
that local or unlisted securities 
are not readily marketable. Ex- 
perience has proven, however, 
that even listed securities are not 
always the most readily market- 
able and, moreover, they are not 
always the most resistant to 
rapid and excited price declines. 
This is due, undoubtedly, in large 
part, to the greater factor of spec- 
in the pricing of listed 
and readily marketable securities. 
These are apt, at times, to sell, 





the local or inactive groups. Yet, 


are severely restricted or discour- 
aged in making loans with in- 


This policy handicaps the 


It tends to drive them 
into the maws of their larger com- 


have liquidated them merely to 
get them out of the way as 
nuisance competitors. 


In these days of capitalistic 


The indi- 





| funds want not only marketability 


¢ | 
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for their commitments, but they 
want the facility of using them as 
coliateral to obtain cash 
of need. Place undue or dis- 
criminating restrictions on using 
securities having intransic value 
as collateral for loans, and you 
deal a severe blow to investment 
in the securities of small or local 
business concerns. 
Over-the-counter security deal- 
ers and underwriters of all groups, 
both large and small, like many 
other business concerns, are cer- 
tainly unjustly handicapped when 
they are denied legitimate loan 
facilities. Imagine, if you will, 
any wholesale or retail merchan- 
dising organization in these days 
that operates on a low profit turn- 
over which does not require the 
aid of some form of current bor- 
rowing. Thus, grain and other 
commodity dealers, however large 
may be their capital resources, 
couid not carry on their business | 
at prevailing low-profit turnovers ' 
if they were denied the facility 
of borrowing on warehouse re- 
ceipts or chattel mortgages as col- 
lateral. Loans secured by com- 
modities in storage and on other 
inactive inventories have been 
long common in Europe. The 
practice may well be extended 
more widely in this country. 
Security dealers could maintain 
and stabilize their markets more) 
readily and more effectively 
(which is one of their prime eco- | 
nomic functions) if they were 
afforded proper facilities for ob- 
taining loans secured specifically 
by the merchandise they carry. 


This does not mean that secur- | 
ity dealers or brokers should be 
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in case | 


| Great Britain, 


| liberal, 


enabled to borrow without regard 
to the value or the liquidity of 
the collateral they offer. It is the 
essential responsibility of the 
banker to insist that the quality 
and the amount of the collateral be 
adequate. In commenting on this 
topic, the famous Macmillan Re- 
port to the British Parliament re- 
marked: “American banks en- 
gage their issuing credit in the 
eyes of the public for the sound- 
ness of the issues they support, 
and this very fact leads, as it must 
always do, to a closer and more 
intimate association between 
banks and industry than where no 
such responsibility is assumed.” 

And, referring specifically to 
loans on collateral, the report 
adds: “The [American] banks 
lend either directly or through 
brokers very large amounts of 
money to investors and specu- 
lators against industrial securities 
of all kinds. The loans of this 
kind made by the reporting mem- 
ber banks are sometimes at least 
equal to the loans made direct by 
them to industry. For this reason 
all banks take a great interest in 
the stock market and in the indus- 
trial securities quoted there.” 

As already stated above, the 
banker’s trained judgment should 
be sufficient, without unwar- 
ranted government-imposed re- 
strictions, to execute his responsi- 
bility in selecting and appraising 
collateral. The American banker 
should not be a mere “rubber 
stamp” or a “rule-of-thumb” 
executive. Yet, in no other coun- 


2 


> 


try in the civilized world have so 


many laws been passed which 
place the judgment of bankers in 
a straight-jacket as in the United 


| States. 


Taking into consideration the 
banking experiences over the last 


| half century in the different coun- 
| tries, one may well doubt whether 
| these laws have not been more 
| detrimental than effective. 


Cer- 
tainly, bank solvency in the 
United States has not been more 
consvicuous than in France and 
where restrictive 
banking legislation is much more 
and less onerous, and 
where more opportunities are 
given bank executives to exercise 


the responsibilities for their per- 
sonal judgments. 


Certainly the problem of af- 


| fording wider scope to facilities 


for marketing unlisted and local 
securities is of great importance 
|/ both to security dealers and to 
investors. Such security should 
have full collateral value whether 
sold over-the-counter or on an 
| exchange floor, particularly when 
they have recognized intrinsic 
worth and when there are dealers 
or brokers who make a market for 
'them. If this situation could be 
'aeccomplished, it would greatly 
assist the financing of local and 
medium sized concerns. It would, 


moreover, expand the field of 
public investments and would 
disperse the areas of security 


| marketing throughout the land in- 
| stead of confining it to a few large 
metropolitan markets. 

Because of the SEC regulations 
| regarding trading on exchanges, 
-as well as the expenses and in- 
conveniences involved in listing 
| securities, the tendency seems to 
| be toward an ever increasing 
| volume of over-the-counter trans- 
actions. Security dealers, there- 
fore, have greater responsibilities 
| in furthering sound investment 
' and in broadening and expanding 
| securities markets than in the 
| past. The banks throughout the 
country should cooperate more 
closely with them in sharing these 


responsibilities, by keeping in 


touch with local industrial activi- 
ties, and by granting dealers and 
investors as ample loan facilities 
as is consistent with sound bank- 
ing principles. 
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Our 25th Anniversary .... 
1919-1944 


T WAS RIGHT after World War I ended that this firm was organized. Then, as now, the post-war period promised 
broadened horizons for America’s ingenuity, industry and finance. We had just won our greatest war and it 
made us world conscious for the first time in our history. 





It was natural for our activities to be directed towards foreign investments, a field in which the principals of our 
company were already well»rained. 


As the years rolled on and America expanded industrially, our interests branched out and we participated in the 


development of our domestie;economy. 


Twenty-five years is not a long time when measured in the light of a business devoted to the manufacture or sale 
of staple merchandise which-has a steady repeat demand year in and year out. But a span of twenty-five years in the 
securities business is, in our humble opinion, a very long time. 


Feast and famine, flood and drought, war and the threats of war, good times and bad times, make deep impressions 
on our business. The securities business cannot depend on styles and fashions, or on people’s basic needs for its suste- 
nance. Every day and every week is unlike its counterpart of yesterday and calls for new decisions, new adjustments 
and new thinking. 


And so, as,we go into our twenty-fifth year, strangely enough into another post-war period which we trust will be 
the last, victory again, as before, will be ours. 


Again, as before, there will be the fruits of victory to be gathered. Again, as before, new opportunities will spring 
from the ruins of a holocaust. Again, as before, experienced hands and trained minds will know which paths to follow. 


Fortunately, the years have spared the original founders of our concern and they, together with their associates, whose 
individual talents have helped in no small way to maintain our standing in the financial community, will be avail- 
able to guide and counsel our friends and clients, as before. 
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The Financial Situation Substantial Agreement Between Hull And Dewey 
Now that the end of the war is “in sight,” or believed! 0 P Or s ® —W P s ® I 
n Peace Organization on-Partisan Subject 


by many to be, speculation is rife regarding many. aspects’ 
Substantial agreement on views as to the establishment of an® 


of post-war life. To what extent and how quickly will it 
be possible to return to our usual pre-war way of doing 
. a ake ; : : a | International Security Organization are reported as a result of three | tions at Dumbarton Oaks. He de- 
es iy avi ae find at possible, or feasible” to Te-| meetings held between Secretary of State Hull and John Foster | clined to say whether inclusion of 
urn fairly promptly and in substantial degree to the pre-| Dulies, who met with Mr. Hull as the representative of Thomas E.|Gov. Dewey’s views would neces- 
New Deal freedoms from interference and Government! Dewey, Governor of New York, and Republican nominee for Presi-|sitate any changes in the Amer- 
intermeddling? Or shall we find it “necessary” to continue | 4@"t- He Bere h pgsty | nd resSep we gar 
&< 29 66 . . ” : e aade a e nas e text oO 
controls, rationing,’ managed economy in general, and | pomp the American document. 
Government competition with business: on an _ increased | The following is the joint state- 
scale? Shall we find the “hand-outs” to millions in politie- ment issued by the State Depart- 
_ ally powerful elements in the population, such for example! gape eyricegrs. Boe 


as labor and the farmer, again ‘“unavoidable’’? | Secu Hull "acd Mir. Dollen 
False Answers | 
he 


Gov. Dewey’s representative, they 
FY ge : : : ‘ had an exchange of views on the 
These and similar questions are being quite sincerely 
and anxiously asked by thousands of intelligent citizens 
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It was stated, however, on Aug. 

—**" 95. with respect to the conferences 

** hat the views on “a nonpartisan 
tubject” failed to reach immediatc 
igreement on the extent of public @ 
- ’ liscussion desirable during the 
* (944 political campaign. 

Associated Press advices from 
7 ‘Nashington, as given in the New 
** fork “Sun” Aug. 25 had the fol- 
* owing to say: 

Mr. Dulles and Secretary Hul! 
issued a statement after three 
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Hon. Cordell Hull 





From Washington 
Ahead Of The News 


By CARLISLE BARGERON 


One of the greatest mockeries we have ever heard on the human 


| 











various problems connected with 
the establishment of an interna- 
throughout the country today, and to these and similar ques- tional peace and security orgen- 
ti th “ad d think 9 Lv ization. There was agreement of 
ions there are Many advance inkers supplying answers neetings in which Mr, Dulles views on numerous aspects of this 
which if fully aceepted would place this country definitely ited as agent for Gov. Dewey. subject. 
in the column of “socialist republics.” The danger of some he Republican Presidential nom- “Secretary Hull and Mr. Dulles 
such development in this country in the post-war years is inee. Mr. went said the agree- expect to continue to confer about 
not slight, and it is enhanced by muddled thinking more} nae Se aa si ina Geveloproests aay. Sram 
. J that there is agreement — on be- The Secretary maintains the 
often than not induced by the clever propaganda of the | half of Gov. Dewey. position that the American people 
socialists and fellow travelers and by what over-indulgence; Thomas E. Dewey Messrs. Hull and Dulles will ‘consider the subject of future 
in slogans has done to our mental processes. We may rest, Republic R 8 age po 4 ean 9 ago Pagal snake ‘Peace as a non-partisan subject 
. . . : 2 a ubdiican nominee, nro . u ’ viser on foreign | which must be kept entirely out 
assured that there = > large and = Washington quite influ \‘volicy, will be kept advised of developments in the three-power | of politics. Mr. Dulles on behalf 
ential element in public life which probably quite sincerely | world security discussions under® lof Gov. Dewey, stated that the 
believes that something akin to the Russian system would be! way here at Dumbarton Oaks. | much in agreement with the Sec- | Governor shared this view on the 
of great benefit to the American people. They are supported) Mr. Dulles told reporters later | 5 it po bv . bet | pater. oP hewevrer, shat it 
ile th ren ticularly that the agreement — which he . 5/ did not preclude full public non- 
by = good reeeatt J others who, ist We t “ed are not a pl ularly | described as unique in American rather than of substance. | partisan discussion of the means 
interested in “isms,’’ have somehow become convinced t at! history — covered only the inter-|_. He felt sure, he went on, that) of attaining a lasting peace. 
eee Fe 9 that he expected there would be sented them to Mr. Hull will be' will be complete agreement on 
plenty of partisan discussion 0” | given due weight in the delibera- (Continued on page 964) 
other aspects of foreign affairs, | —— ——-- 
“especially in regard to past con- | —_ 
duct of foreign policy.” ¥ al t A a P bl 
He said he had been in close | erson i 1es i ro ems 
touch with Gov. Dewey through- | a 
out the last three days and that| And we have got to make, not merely a peace 
race is the development that has just occurred around the War Pro- | the Governor wanted it. made | but a peace that will last, anda peace in which the 
duction Board. As we have understood World War II. it was a ques- | a og b ase es ee oa | larger nations will work absolutely in unison in pre- 
tion of whether American industry would go all out; if it were to do| the aot cemententlan Gx 9 dae | venting war by force. But the four of us have to be 
‘that, there was not the slightest doubt about the outcome because | rah” friends, conferring all the time— 
the basis of getting to know each 


_ really we are the greatest nation of productivity in the world, We re- | 
< mal “We recognize that there can be 





member ver ¢ a ) i ‘ 
well in the | Well, we went through a year’s} honest disagreements over what is | other—‘putting their feet on the 
pre - Pearl ,| agitation against Indusiry befor2 | and — a not soir yg oy the table.’ 
Harbor agita- | Peari Harbor. Books were written;New Yorker asserted, “and we| “ 

arbor agi conek; tat, taken hii, | toe | And so I am very hopeful that 


. | against our nonsensical economic | don't 
'|system, entitled “Business As! charges of bad faith.” | 
Usual,” etc. The trouble was that | 
industrialists who did noi) 


it can be done, because of the 
spirit that has been shown in the 
past in getting together for the 


tion, that Mr. 
Harold Laski, 
a “brilliant” 


Mr. Dulles said he was “pretty | 








was made? 
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British econ- oe cea rec ee 
omist, came no e import o appenings ard ee Sine ‘ - s 
over, and talk- ‘abroad, notwithstanding they had) GENERAL CONTENTS betes voy mes A eh er is 
ing to our , | better communications and better | <Age the spirit that we have learned so 
thinkersin |information than our Washington | Editorial Saad well in the last few years. It is 
W ash ington, = sete prany 22 sell Boa Financial Situation................. 961 | something new, this close rela- 
said, in effect: country down e river rather | : P ve d 
“You are than “go all out.” This means the | Regular Features tionship between the British bg 
talking about automobile people should quit) zron Washington Ahead cf the pire and the United States. 1S 
"how much you 7 | selling automobiles overnight and) New; ............ prtomriae a great friendship between the Rus- 
should pro- steel people should quit selling Wem’ Apout Banks and Trust Cos.. 976 | sian people and the American peo- 
duce. Why not steel overnight; they should do) Trading on New York Exchanges.... 972 le—that is new. Let’s hang on 
just go all out this without any regard to what | NYSE Odd-Lot Trading............. 972 President Roosevelt p > . \ ab 
and produce the Government demands were or | s b Wine to both frien dships, and by 
and see how Carlisle Bargeron | would be. For some reason, with-| | ete er seeks spreading that spirit around the world, we may 
much you really can produce?” out any orders from the Govern- | General Review.......... af) eee 962 wave & peaceful period fo cue grandchildren “a 
‘ ; fa Gall ment for tanks, they were to quit Commodity Prices, Domestic Index.. 974 epee . 
His attitude was sort of a Gallup ; | Wheahiie GeitbiMineme. i o5.. 68k ee, 975 grow up in.”—President Roosevelt to the delegates 
survey. There is a question about | ™@nufacturing automobiles. 2 Po . 
i Pale hots ene > ta of hands Well, there came Pearl Harbor | Weekly Engineering Construction... 971 to the Dumbarton Oaks Conference. 
‘ How do you vote? Mr. Laski was “erie ver ae y ba ex sespuead ek ater rota oa tees wee No one is likely to belittle the importance of the 
; ] ‘ saliti tell us, and thenceforth there was | Weekly Lumber Movement.......... og ‘ A A 
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of 1 apie erage a P devden ma any industrialist that, regardless| Weekly Coal and Coke Output...... 974 | friendly personal contacts among officials. 
wealth, and as a matter of some |.f his predilections, the thing for| Weekly Steel Reviewy............... 971 But let no one suppose that world affairs are as 
thing he and his colleagues could | |’ Pp Bay der? aera. tenia. tia Sade 973 | p , : . 
subsequently write about in aj im to do was now to “go all out.” | Moody's Daily Commodity index... o simple or as easily disposed of as is here suggested. 
book. the subject should be de- | The ie aoentatial pons y eroeee UP ag Bee erg eo aly coaseba eae oe There are real problems which far transcend 
eine on gle. v8 yo foe or overnight, and the Washington! Weekly Electric Ovtput............. 971 mere personalities, and, of course, foreign policies, 
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The State Of Trade 


The confusion over the problem of reconversion of industry to a 


normal peace-time basis was heightened the past week by the resig- | J 
| troleum, however, decreased 557,- 


nation ot Charles E. Wilson, Vice-Chairman of the WPB. Relations 
between Mr. Nelson, head of the Board, and his assistant, Mr. Wilson, 
were at times somewhat stormy, but from all accounts the present 
upheaval in the Board does not stem from this cause. As Mr. Wilson 


plained, he was moved to such®——— 


‘drastic action, because of “at-|' tions program and manpower! 
tacks” upon him “iaspired by | shortages, sent the Federal! Re- | 
serve Board’s industrial produc- 


" subordinate officials of the Board.” 
' Thus, from the foregoing it would 
seem to indicate that top-ranking 
officials of the Board were 
able to control and keep within 
proper bounds the actions of their 
subordinates, presenting a very 
unhealthy situation in one of the 


most important agencies of our! 


government. 


Both Mr. Nelson and Mr. Wil-| 
son are well regarded by industry, | 


and in a sense, it looked to them 
as spokesmen in government cir- 
cles to espouse the cause of early 
reconversion of industry 
scale compatible with our war ef- 
fort. Just what effect Mr. Wilson’s 
reputed temporary absence from 
the WPB, induced by his mission 
to China, will mean to that effort, 
industry is anxious to know. It 
must be recognized, however, that 
_ the fate of such a tremendous task 
and the importance it bears to our 
economic well-being cannot, in 
the final analysis, rest solely upon 
the shoulders of one individual. 
Mr. Nelson’s successor, Acting 
Chairman, Mr. J. A. Krug, has 
_ been connected with the Board 
in an important capacity prior to 
his entrance into the U. S. Navy 
and it is understood that he is at 
heart a business man. Hence, it 
would seem to follow that he 
would be sympathetic to any gen- 
uine plan that will lighten indus- 
try’s burdens in its readjustment 
to normal post-war production. 


But then, the question again 
arises, whether Mr. Krug will be 
dominated and retarded by the 
same influences that brought 
about the upheaval in the first 
instance. If such is the case, in- 
dustry will be hampered in a se- 

_ Yieus way in its reconversion to 
civilian production. As for Mr. 
Krug, he indicated that he would 
not hesitate to chop heads, even 
if they were those of the top bus- 
iness men or others in the organi- 
zation, if they could not work in 
harmony both on war production 
and reconversion. 


Agriculture’s Post-War Needs— 
Full industrial employment, sup- 
plementary steps to increase con- 
sumption by low income groups, 
and expansion of world trade, ac- 
cording to Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Wickard, are the essential 
conditions for a prosperous post- 
war agriculture. Speaking before 
a special committee of the House 
of Representatives on post-war 
economic policy and planning, the 
Secretary stated that agriculture 

‘is confronted with many difficult 
problems, chief of which would 
be finding markets for what he 
termed its “tremendous produc- 
tive capacity.” “If we fall very 
short of putting to use all that our 
farmers are able to turn out, the 
prospects for agriculture, and in- 
deed for our whole national econ- 
omy, are dark,’ he stated. In 
stressing the need for foreign 
markets, he did not fail to ex- 
press his opposition to “‘indiscrim- 
inate dumping” of surplus, be- 
cause he explained such measures 
would soon. lead to retaliation and 
to new and more restrictive trade 
barriers. 


Instead, he advocated interna- 
tional commodity agreements de- 
signed to stabilize markets and 
prices by elimimating cutthroat 
competition. He felt that Govern- 
ment programs to increase con- 
sumption of food and clothing 
along the lines of the pre-war 
food stamp plan would be needed 
in post-war years, even under 

, conditions of full employment. 


Industrial Production In July— 


on a} 


un-| 








iion down to 233% of the 1925-39 
average in July. In June the in- 
dex c(ood at 235 and in July, 1943, 
it was Zav 

Steel and non-ferrous metal 
production fell to levels 8 and 
20% below the high levels of last 
autumn, the Board stated. A small 
decrease in activity in transporta- 
tion equipment industries reflect- 
ed in part the indirect effects of 
manpower shortgages in foundries 
and continued readjustments in 
the shipbuilding and aircraft in- 
dustries. Output of manufactured 
dairy products and meats, after 
allowance for seasonal change. 
was maintained in July, while 
output of other food products de- 
clined slightly. 

Mid-Income Living Costs—Liv- 
ing costs of moderate income city 
families rose by 0.6% in the 
month ending July 15, with high- 
er prices for food accounting for a 
large part of the increase, reports 
Secretary of Labor, Frances Per- 
kins. Explaining the cause of the 
rise in food prices by 1.3% over 
the level of the previous month, 
she attributed the advance large- 
ly to an increase in egg prices, 
which were up by 15% to an av- 
erage of about 53 cents a dozen. 
Cost of fresh fruits and vegeta- 
bles were also factors in higher 
living costs, but meat prices, ac- 
cording to the Secretary of Labor, 
declined by 0.4%. It is reasonable 
to suspect the large egg purchases 
by the Government were greatly 
instrumental in forcing egg prices 
to such high levels. Small in- 
creases in prices of clothing, 
house furnishings, fuel, electricity 
and miscellaneous services all 








Small declines in output 
number of industries, reflecting 
minor adjustments in the muni- 


played their part in increasing the 
burden for this group. In the 
year ended July 15, average prices 
of family essentials rose 1.8%, 
compared with advances of 6% 
and 11%, respectively, in the two 
preceding years, Miss Perkins 
disclosed. 

Weekly Summary—On the mil- 
itary front last week the world 
learned of Germany’s capitulation 
of Paris, the breaking up of Nazi 
affiliations in the Balkans and the 
speed of the advance of Allied 
armies in southern France, all 
tending to hasten the final day of 
reckoning for the enemy. Despite 
the gcod news stocks declined for 
the week and sales volume tap- 
ered off. The same held true for 
stock prices near the close of 
World War I, when Germany ten- 
dered her first request for terms. 
As for business establishments 
failures in the United States ad- 
vanced from 16 in the previous 
week to 19 the past week, while 
department store sales on a coun- 
try-wide basis taken from the 
Federal Reserve Board’s index, 
advanced by only 1% over the 
same week of 1943, and for New 
York City, a decrease of 8% be- 
low the corresponding week of 
last year. 

On the industrial front steel 
produetion snapped back again to 
its former high rate of 97.1% of 
capacity, according to scheduled 
output for the week beginning 
Aug. 28. This compares with 
94.5% in the week starting on 
Aug. 21, last. Electric kilowatt 
output also moved ahead over the 
previous week and for a year ago, 
while carloadings of revenue 
freight recorded a decline of 1% 
below the preceding week and 
0.4% below loadings for the cor- 
responding period of 1943. 

Production of both bituminous 
and anthracite coal declined in 
the week, while bee-hive coke 


ontout for the United States im- 
proved by 10,600 tons. Daily av- 


erage gross crude oil production 
established a new high ‘record the 
past week with runs to stills for 
the industry as a whole also up. 
Domestic and foreign crude pe- 


1000 barrels in the week. Lumber 


ishipments dropped 


further last 
week with new orders only 06% 


above production for the same 
period. 

Steel Industry—The American 
Iron and Steel Institute § an- 


nounced last Monday that the op- 
erating rate of steel companies 
(including 94% of the industry) 
will be 97.1% of capacity for week 
beginning Aug. 28, compared with 
945% one week ago. This week's 
operating rate is equivalent to 
1.739.300 tons of steel ingots and 
eastings, compared with 1,692,800 
net tons last week and 1,732,500 
tons one year ago. 

“Factors, more or less non-op- 
erative since America entered the 
war, have begun to creep into the 
steel industry market within the 
past few weeks,” states the “Iron 
Age,” in its current issue. Some 
of these factors are still quite 
weak, but others bear all the ear- 
marks of those items which, dur- 
ing normal times, establish dif- 
inite trends in the iron and steel 
industry. Scrap markets the last 
week have grown definitely 
weaker throughout the country, 
the magazine reports, with this 
weakness reflected either by ac- 
tual quotations and sales below 
the OPA ceilings or by a complete 
lack of activity. Such factors in 
normal times have always por- 
tended the imminence of a down- 
ward trend in scrap prices. The 
anticipated defeat of Germany, 


is retlected in present § scrap 
market movements, and when 
it becomes an established fact, 


the magazine adds, these move- 
ments will probably have a more 
concrete effect upon scrap quota- 
tions. Declines in quotations of 
various grades of scrap were 
noted the past week in districts, 
such as New York, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh and Cleveland, and 
the absence of springboard pay- 
ments, continues the “Iron Age,” 
a device for attracting scrap from | 
out of the district, is practically 
universal. 

With respect to steel orders, the 
magazine points out that market 
trends for last week were mixed.) 
Current orders are running heavy. 
with shipments strong and back- | 
logs undergoing little change. This| 
is particularly true of Pittsburgh | 
and Cleveland, where the shell) 
steel program dominates produc- | 
tion schedules. No evidence of a) 
let-up in order volume is appar-| 
ent in the Pittsburgh area where} 
demand for heavier products is| 
predominant, the above authority; 
discloses. Summing up the order 
situation, the magazine concludes, | 
by saying that “current reports of) 
restricted buying and heavy can-| 
cellations are not borne, out in| 
that area. Practically all major | 
steel districts report no heavy), 


volume of cancellations.” 
° ° ° | 
Constant scrutiny of inventories | 


to prevent overbuying in the 
event the European war ends 
within the next few months, is. 
reported of areas servicing plants | 
with heavy war contracts for a) 
multitude of items. Thus, indica- 
tions lean toward a certain re- 
straint in the matter of forward 
buying, an analysis of trade re-| 
ports for the “‘not-distant future,” 
discloses. 

Steel Earnings— Earnings of 
steel companies continue to re- 
flect declines for the third succes- 
sive year, stressed the magazine, 
“Steel,” pointing to the combined 
net earnings of the leading com- 
panies for the first six months of | 
1944. Calculations based on the. 
reports of the 20 companies turn- 
ing out 88% of the total ingot ca- 
pacity during the six months end-| 
ed June 30 earned a net of $78,-| 
525,445, compared to $87,181,555 
during this period in 1943. In 











1942 these companies earned more 
(Continued on page 970) 


FDR Approves Bill Amending Scldier Yote Act To 
Relax Resiriciions On Movies, Reading Matter 


On Aug. 21, President Roosevelt signed the soldier-vote-law 


amendments relaxing restrictions 


news and opinion among members of the armed services. 


on the dissemination of political 
The bill 


embodying the amendments was approved by the President; it passed 


the Senzte on Aug. 15 and the House on Aug. 


16. Under date of 


Aug. 21, Associated Press advices from Washington stated: 


Sponsors said the effect of theé 


amenaments would be to open the 
way for sale and _ distribution 
through Army post exchanges and 
Navy ships’ stores of any news- 
papers, magazines and books in 
general circulation among civil- 
ians—within tke limits of avail- 
able transportation. 

In the case of radio broadcasts 
the only limitation applied is that 
if political speeches are rebroad- 
cast to troops over government- 
operated stations, equal time shall 
be allowed to any political party 
having a Presidential candidate in 
six or more states. 

Motion pictures generally avail- 
able to the public may be shown 
without restriction, but shall be 
selected in an “impartial and non- 
partisan” manner. 

If transportation-space prob- 
lems require a selection of books 
and other publLcations, the new 
bill directs that the choices shall 
be made in “some impartial man- 
ner” prescribed by the Army and 
Navy, such as a _ poll among troops 


or recommendations of expert 
committees. 
Leit in the anti-propaganda 


section of the act is a ban against 
propaganda material paid for by 
government funds. It applies to 
any government-financed printed 
matter, film or radio presentatio. 
which “when considered in its en- 
tirety. contains political propa- 
ganda obviously designed to affect 
the result” of a Presidential or 
Congressional election. 

The War Department had inter- 
preted the language of the orig- 
inal act to prohibit the d/‘stribu- 
tion, at government expense or 
through Army pcst exchanges, of 
numerous books and magazines 
and some newspapers containing 
political opinion. 

The amendments were drafted 
by Senator 
Democrat, of Rhode Island, in col- 
laboration with Senator Robert A. 
Taft, Republican, of Ohio, and 
Army and Navy representatives. 

While supporting the amend- 
ments Senater Taft contended 
that the War Department had 
placed “nonsensical” interpreta- 
tions on the original act and that 
this led to widespread misunder- 
standings and criticisms of it. 

The move toward amending the 
Act followed the action of the 
Army in banning on Aug. 9 the 


| distribution to troops of the mo- 


tion p-cture “Wilson” dramatizing 
the career of the First World War 
President and_the picture “Heav- 
enly Days” starring Fibber Mc- 
Gee and Molly. As to this the 
Associated Press said: 

The War Department said today 
both pictures had been banned by 
a board of the morale services 
division as containing material 
which might be construed as v_o- 
lating provisions of the Soldier 
Voting Act. 

That act prohibits the distribu- 
tion by the armed forces of books, 
magazines or other material con- 
taining matters calculated to in- 
fluence the results of the national 
elections. 

_As to later developments the 
Associated Press reported the fol- 
lowing from Washington, Aug. 12: 

The Army, admitting tonight that 
two motion pictures it had said 
were banned from distribution to 
troops were never even consid- 
ered, disclosed at the same time 
that its list of forbidden books had 
grown to fifteen. 

oh a 


Tonight, after high-ranking 


_ officers had spent most of the day 


conferring on a report of what 
actually had occurred, a cautious- 
ly worded statement was issued 
that “information which reached 
the press .". . was in error.” 


“Upon investigation by the Bu-: 


reau of Public Relations,” said the 


Theodore F. Green, | 











announcement, “it is found that 
only mformal discusions of the 
pictures have taken place. No oc- 


casion has yet arisen for the War 
Department to determine whether 
these particular pictures are 
available or eligible for showing 
to troops.” 

We likewise quote the following 
(Associated Press) from Washing- 
ton, Aug. 22, as given in the New 
York “Herald Tribune.” 

The drastic restrictions of the 
dissemination of books, magazines, 
newspapers, motion pictures aad 
other reading and entertainment 


material among _ soldiers were 
withdrawn by the War Depart- 
ment today in radio instructions 


to all Army commanders through- 
out the world. 

Acting promptly after President 
Roosevelt’s approval yesterday of 
Congressional amendments to the 
|soldier voting act, the War De- 
| partment placed soldiers on sub- 
stantially the same basis as civil- 
ians where reading and entertain- 
| ment matter of general circulation 
|is concerned. Army post ex- 
|changes, hitherto fettered by the 
|department’s close ixterpretation 
|of the origina! restrictions in the 
|soldier vote bil! sponsored by 
|Senator Robert A. Taft, Republi- 
can, of Ohio, are now free to pur- 
chase from unappropriated funds 
,of their own for distribution in 
camps any such materia! with the 
|sole proviso that it be of general 
circulation among civilians as well. 

Only on material which the 
Army originates, or on radio re- 
broadcasts of a strictly political 
nature, is the War Department 
now restricted as to what it can 
and cannot do. 





Registered Mail To APO’s 


Postmaster Albert Goldman an- 
nounced on Aug. 28 that in ac- 
cordance with arrangements of 
the War Department, letters or 
packages addressed to persons re- 
ceiving mail through APO’s out- 
side the continental United States, 
will be accepted for registration 
when the matter contained there- 
|in is in accordance with the fol- 
| lowing: 

(a) 
papers. 

(b) Small articles of intrinsic 
value. (These registered articles 
must be sealed and bear the first- 
class rate of postage and be pre- 
pared adequately for overseas 
shipment in parcels weighing not 
more than eight ounces, and the 
mailing (not registration) thereof 
must be specifically requested by 
the addressees. The registration 
service authorized in this para- 
graph is intended to cover the 
mailing of such items as watches, 
eye glass or fountain pens, espe- 
cially desired and not readily 
available overseas. (Foodstuffs, 
including candy, will not be ac- 
cepted for dispatch to APO’s out- 
side the continental United States 
under the provisions of this para- 
graph.) 

Indemnity is payable when ap- 
plicable. 





Valuable or important 


Christmas packages, Sept. 15 to 
Oct. 15, 1944, inclusive, the re- 
quirement of a request will be 
waived when accepting for regis- 
tration parcels addressed to over- 
seas APO’s containing small arti- 
cles of intrinsic value other than 
foodstuffs, including candy, 
weighing not more than eight 
ounces, sealed and bearing the 
first-class rate of postage. 


The exportation of currency to 
most overseas APO’s is prohibited 
and it is not advisable to enclose 
currency in any letters. The use 
of money order service for remit- 
tances is recommended. 





During the mailing period for 


av Mae tata rages emo 
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President Reports To Congress On Lend-Lease 
Total Since 1941 Is $28,270,000,000 


In submitting to Congress on Aug. 23 the 16th report on Lend- . 
Lease operations, President Roosevelt stated that “lend-lease sup- | and has been designated Acting Chairman to serve while Donald M 
plies ard services provided to our Allies in the three months ending | Nelson, Chairman of the WPB, is absent on the trip to China, assigned 
June 30, 1944, amounted to $4,045,000,000 in value. In all, lend-lease | to him by the President. 


has been provided in the amount of $28,270,000,000.” 

In his message, the President pointed out that 
permit any weakening of this sys-®————— 
tem of combined war supply to’! 


delay final victory a single day or 
to cost unnecessarily the life of 
one American boy. 


“Until the unconditional surren- | 


der of both Japan and Germany, 
we should continue the. Lend- 
Lease program on whatever scale 
is 
bined striking power of all the 
United Nations against our ene- 


mies as overwhelming and as ef- | 


fective as we can make it.” 
In Associated Press 


noted that in addition to the total 


above, $678,241,000 worth of sup- | 
to | 
American commanding generals in | 


plies have been consigned 
the field for subsequent lend- 


lease transfer to Allied forces. 
From the Associated Press we 
also quote: 
Reverse lend-lease was estimat- 
ed in value at more than $3,000,- 


000,000. The report emphasized, | 


however, that the ultimate meas- 
urement of aid given and received 
could be found only in terms of 
battles won, enemies killed, and 
captured, and hundreds of thou- 
sands of lives saved, rather than 


necessary to make the com-,| 


advices | 
from Washington, Aug. 23, it was) 


| 
“we should not | 


worth $3,630,- 


products, 
585,000. 

The report declared that while 
lend-lease is a war program, “it 
is likely to have stimulating ef- 
fects on the commercial post-war 
| foreign trade of the United States. 
|The war has introduced American 
products to other countries in a 
'volume and variety never ap- 
| proached before,” it said. 

“After the war, these countries 
will want to continue to obtain 
|many of these products by buy- 
ing them. American industry will 
have a greatly expanded foreign | 
market, provided that our inter- 
national economic policies make 
it possible for these nations to pay 
for their purchases.” 

The following is the President’s 
message to Congress: 

To the Congress of the United 
States of America— 

Puruant to law, I am submitting 
herewith the sixteenth report to 
Congress on lend-lease operations. 

Lend-lease supplies and services 
provided to our Allies in the three 
'months ending June 30, 1944, 
}amounted to $4,045,000,000 in 
| value. In all, lend-lease aid has 
|/been provided in the amount of 


12.9%, 


| 
| 


| of the War Production Board was made known at the White House on 


in dollar figures. _ $28,.270,000,000. 

In explanation of the great pre-| Three years ago the Axis aggres- 
ponderance of aid given over that | Sions were well along the road to 
received, the report said that our|@omination of the world. The 
geographical position (“the United| United States itself was in grave 
States has never been bombed”) | danger. Today the United Nations 
and material strength have called | are moving relentlessly along the 
upon us to give most toward win-| roads which lead to Berlin and 
ning the war in production and | Tokio. 
in money, while our major Allies| _ In the preparation and execu- 
are giving more in lives, destruc- | tion of the powerful offensives on 
tion of their homelands and in| Which we are now jointly en- 
suffering of their people. For ex- | 8aged with our Allies, lend-lease 
ample, it said that since June 30, | has fulfilled its promise. Every 
1944, robot bombs have destroyed | day that the men of our Army 
or damaged an average of 700;|and our Navy go into battle lend- 
houses every hour of the day and |lease is being effectively used in 
night in England; Russia has lost| the common cause by the heroic 


Wilson Resigns From 


War Production Board 


The resignation of Charles E. Wilson as Executive Vice-Chairman 


Aug. 24. Lieut.-Com. J. A. Krug 


In tendering his resignation, ac-® 


cepted with reluctance: by the 
President, Mr. Wilson referred to 
unfair attacks which he said were, 
in his opinion, inspired by sub- | 
ordinate officials of the Board. | 
“It is apparent to me,” said Mr. | 
Wilson, “that instead of being dis- 
continued these attacks upon me | 
and upon members of my staff | 
will be increased.” He added: “A'| 
continuance of the attacks will | 
impair the efficiency of key men | 
and will more than offset any | 
contribution that I can make to} 
the improvement of the lagging | 
programs.” 
Mr. Wilson in his letter also | 
said: “I need not tell you that I 
favor reconversion and have ap- 
proved and set in operation many 
steps which have already affected 
reconversion to a large degree. I 
have done this without publicity 
because I believe publicity might 
interfere with war production.” 


In his reply, the President stated 
that, “of course, I have been aware 
of some dissention within the War 
Production Board. I had hoped it 
would disappear. I have accepted 
your judgment in other things. I 
must accept accept it in this mat- 
ter.” The President also in his 
reply took occasion to express his 
“sincere appreciation of the pa- 
triotic service you have rendered 
at great personal sacrifice to your- 
self.” The President further said: 
“The wonderful record we have 
made in aircraft production and 
shipping construction is evidence 
of the splendid. contribution you 
made to the war effort.” 


|aircraft and 


has been named to succeed him, 





war production, particularly to 
shipping programs, 


which production programs you 


|then believed to be lagging. We 


agreed then it would require six 
months’ service. 

Last December, when I had been 
with the Board for more than a 


year, war production had prog- | 


ressed so satisfactorily I felt my 
job was completed and I asked 
you to permit me to return to my 
business. You insisted upon my 
remaining. 

Again, in April, I felt that the 
production programs generally 
were in such condition that I 
could ask to be released. But you 
prevailed upon me to remain, in- 
dicating that you might consent 
to my leaving about the end of 
July. Last Saturday you again 
presented the same request. You 
asked that I remain until Ger- 
many capitulated or the several 
production programs now lagging 
had improved. I agreed and I left 
you with renewed inspiration. 


Since Saturday, when you is- 
sued your public statement re- 
garding Mr. Nelson’s trip to China 
and your request that I assume 
direction of the War Production 
Board, there has been renewed 
circulation in the press and over 
the radio of stories to the effect 
that because of my former posi- 
tion as President of the General 
Electric Co., from which company 
I resigned when I joined the War 
Production Board, I am opposed 
to reconversion. 





Mr. Wilson’s letter of resigna-. 
tion to the President as reported 
from Washington by the Associ- 
ated Press follows: 

Aug. 23, 1944. 

My Dear Mr. President: 

Two years ago you requested 
me to accept an appointment with 
the War Production Board because 
you thought I might contribute to 





These statements, like many 
similar statements that have ap- 
peared in recent months, were, in 
my opinion, inspired by subordi- 


Mr. Nelson. 
diate staff and I have presented 
to Mr. Nelson urgent requests that 
these individuals be forced to dis- 


nate officials of the Board con- 
nected with the personal staff of 
Many of my imme- 


continue their unfair attacks and | 


effort and, therefore, to the coun- 
try. I am unwilling to be a party 
to such a controversy. I feel that 
anything I can do to end the con- 
| troversy would be a service to my 
| country. 

| lappreciate the great honor you 
bestowed on me when you gave 
_me the responsibility of war pro- 
‘duction. You have supported and 
inspired me. I have given my 
|best. For the reasons stated 
| above, I have reached the definite 
/conclusion that I can best serve 
the country and you by resigning. 
|Therefore I tender herewith my 
resignation to take effect today. 


| 


President Roosevelt’s Reply 
Aug. 24, 1944. 
Dear Charlie: 
I have your letter tendering 
your resignation. 


You are correct in stating that 
originally I requested you to come 
to Wahington to solve some of 
the problems connected with the 
aircraft and shipping programs. 
The wonderful record we have 
made in aircraft production and 
shipping construction is evidence 
of the splendid contribution you 
made to the war effort. 


It was because of your success 
in these two important programs 
that I would not accept your res- 
ignation last December and again 
in April persuaded you to remain 
For the same reason I requested 
you last week to remain until the 
surrender of Germany. 


Of course, I have been aware of 
some dissension within the War 
Production Board. I had hoped 
it would disappear. I have ac- 
cepted your judgment in other 
things. I must accept it in this 
matter. 


With reluctance I accept your 
resignation. In doing so I wish to 
‘express my sincere appreciation 
|of the patriotic service you have 
'rendered at great personal sacri- 
| fice to yourself. 


| At a critical time in our war ef-: 
‘fort your expert knowledge of. 
| mass production methods contrib- 
uted to the success of vital pro- 
grams that today are reflected in. 
our successes on many battle 
fronts. Those who are charged 








5,300,000 soldiers dead, captured 
or missing, in addition to millions 
of civilians killed by Nazis, and 
millions of Chinese soldiers and 
civilians have been killed by the 
Japanese. 


The casualties in the armed 
forces of the United Kingdom to- 
taled 400,000 a year ago, exclud- 
ing those of colonial, Dominion 
and Indian forces, with many 
more thousands of British soldiers 
having been killed since then, the 
report added. It said that by June 
30 more than 50,000 British civil- 
ians had been killed by Nazi 
bombs, and this was before the 
robots had done most of their 
damage. 


Aid furnished since the lend- 
lease program began nearly three 
and a half years ago includes 
30,900 planes, 15% of the Ameri- 
can output. Allies bought another 
7.000 for cash and the United 
States retained 175,000. 


This country also has leased 
1.400 naval vessels of all types, 
the great majority being landing 
craft, PT boats and so forth, but 
including a few score larger com- 
bat vessels, such as convoy-escort 


aircraft carriers and _ corvettes. 


Other aid has included 511 cargo 
ships of 1,000 gross tons or more 
dnd 1,284 merchant and auxiliary 
craft of under 1,000 gross tons; 
26.900 tanks and 637,600 ordnance 
vehicles, jeeps and trucks. The 
Allies have bought an additional 
1,600 tanks and 270,000 trucks, 
with the United States retaining 
for its own use 36,500 tanks and 
1.500,000 other military motor ve- 
hicles. 

Of the total aid furnished since 
the program started, 87.8% has 


been in goods and 12.2% in ser- 
vices. Munitions have constituted 
53.6% of the goods transferred, 
with a value of $15.162.329.000; 
industrial materials, 21.3%, valued 
at $6,026,086,000, and agricultural 


men of the other United Nations. 


criticisms of members of the or- | With the direction of our armed 


Through lend-lease, the full power 
of American production is being 
brought to bear against our com- 
mon enemies by the millions of 
fighting men of our Allies. 
'Through lend-lease, American 
weapons and other war supplies 
are being used by our Allies to 
destroy our enemies and hasten 
their defeat. 

We should not permit any 
weakening of this system of com-" 








bined war supply to delay final | 
victory a single day or to cost un- 
necessarily the life of one Amer- | 
ican boy. Until the unconditional | 





surrender of both Japan and Ger- 
many, we should continue the 
lend-lease program on whatever 
scale is necessary to make the 
combined striking power of all 
the United Nations against our 
enemies as overwhelming and as 
effective as we can make it. 


We know now that by combin- 
ing our power we can speed the 


day of certain victory. We know 


also that only by continuing our 
unity can we secure a just and 
durable peace. 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
The White House, Aug. 23, 1944. 
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Total lend-lease aid_u. =. $28,270,351,000 100 
GOODS TRANSFERRED 
Category— Number 
NY ae eae Ol ge eae ee Lo ak a emebiadindwe einai 30,900 
ag ale IE NE Sie ISD dea 7 Het GA ET TAR — Ltt 3, ATS PE. 2 26,900 
RRA pal RPE IE Eo, GERRI CNIS ge Ye TRE Wegemne. 1,400 
See..carac (1,000 grey. 000s Up) q . 2ns catenins ens sdacew 511 
eee AUNGES TOO BLOND DONE) 20 uo pew ccedtcemnncsndpeda 1,284 


Reverse lend-lease aid is put at over $3,000,000,000 as of June 30, 
but preliminary figures are available only to April 1. They include: 





Country Value 
TIRE OREOEE sik db cawtdadobbdndnnbedbstimatin duu hue $1,934.400,000 
EE Sn rey 5, inh deems allies pte a ek csinaenhe Es natelinsein ign well 457.623.000 
TN RR UR Ripe ae Se BE AR SA A fo “ge CR 109,368,000 

Pane oc a cig ces och cet ee Debetneonk $2.501,391.N00 


In addition, reverse lend-lease aid in India is put at more than 





$100,000,000 as of Jan. 1, 1944. 


ganization. 


Mr. Nelson has disclaimed any 
responsibility for these attacks, as- 
serting that they were made with- 
out his knowledge or approval. 
He has acknowledged many times 
to us that there has never been 
any issue in the War Production 
Board as between small and large 
business and that no problem was 
ever decided on that basis. He 
has also repeatedly acknowledged 
\that the staff and I have been 
_fully cooperative in reconversion. 
| I need not tell you that I favor 
/recohversion and have approved 
‘and set in operation many steps 








Statistics of lend-lease from its beginning on March 11, 1941, to| which have already affected re- 
| June 30, 1944, were enumerated as follows in Associated Press advices | conversion to a large degree. I 
appearing in the New York “Times” of Aug. 24: 


GOODS TRANSFERRED 


‘have done this without publicity 
because I believe publicity might 
interfere with war production. I 
have again and again expressed 


‘the view that I am opposed to 


‘any interference with war pro- | 


| duction as its necessities are pre- 
‘sented to me by the Commander- | 
|in-Chief and by the Joint Chiefs | 
of Staff. 
| It is apparent to me that in- | 
stead of being discontinued these 
‘attacks upon me and upon mem- 
bers of my staff will be increased. 
I cannot answer them unless I 
employ publicity experts. I am 
unwilling to do that. A continu- 
ance of the attacks will impair 
the efficiencv of kev men and will 
more than offset any contribution 
that I can make to the improve- 
ment of the lagging programs. 
When the minds of men are di- 
verted from their asks to answer- 
ing criticisms they believe to be 
unfair the war effort will suffer. 

It is obvious that the unjust at- 
tacks upon me do me great per- 
sonal injury. However, that is im- 
vortant only to me. The thing 
that is important is that the dis- 





sension within the organization | 
does harm to the war production 





forces have frequently expressed 
to me their appreciation of your 
| intelligent cooperation. I am sure 


'I speak for them and for the peo- 


| ple generally when I say you have 


‘rendered outstanding service to 
| your country. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 


— 


esults Of Treasury | 
Bill Offering | 


The Secretary of the Treasury 
announced on Aug. 28 that the 
tenders of $1,200,000,000, or there- - 


abouts, of 92-day Treasury bills to 
‘be dated Aug. 31 and to mature 
Nov. 30, 1944, which were offered 
on Aug. 25, were opened at the 
| Federal Reserve Banks on Aug. 28. 
| The details of this issue are as 
| follows: 

Total applied for, $1,831,554,000. 
Total accepted, $1,210,125,000 (in- 
cludes $56,965,000 entered on a 
fixed price basis at 99.905 and ac- 
cepted in full). 

Average price 99.905, equivalent 
rate of discount approximately 
0.375% per annum. 

Range of accepted competitive 
bids: 

High, 99.910, equivalent rate of 
discount approximately 0.356% 
per annum. } 

Low, 99.905, equivalent rate of 
discount approximately 0.376% 
perannum. _ 

(62% of the amount bid for at 
the low price was accepted.) — 

There was a maturity of a simi-° 
lar issue of bills on Aug. 31 in the” 
amount of $1,215,335,000. 
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the American system has be- 
come “outmoded” and must 
undergo radical alterations, 
and who make the mistake 
(which has been made before) 
of supposing that by striking 
out the very foundations of 
our system of free enterprise 
we may save it. 

We suggest certain rather 
self-evident considerations to 
the American citizen who is 
pondering the future amid all 
this clamor. 
fact that the mere formula- 
tion and adoption of a “pro-. 
gram’ alleged to be suited to 
the correction of a condition 
is no guarantee whatever that 
the infirmity will be thereby 
removed or even ameliorated. | 
The public is quite within 
reason and common sense in) 
demanding that the reformers 
not only make the details of 
their programs fully clear and 
explicit, but present a con-'| 
clusive, or at least a very) 
strong, case to prove that they | 
will have the effect claimed | 
for them. Stated in this way, | 
the truth appears almost trite. | 
Yet it is daily ignored or for-| 
gotten. 


Unemployment Cures 

One of the most common 
questions of the day concerns 
the extent of unemployment 
that the public will “tolerate” 
before demanding that gov- 
ernment “step in.”’ Some who 
ask such questions are merely 
concerning themselves with a 
practical problem in political 
forecasting as an aid to busi- 
ness planning. They are un- 
der no delusions about the 
efficacy of government unem- | 
ployment programs; they 
merely want to know what 
they can count on. There 
are, however, others who ap- 
pear very definitely to sup- 
pose that government pro-| 
grams of the sort resorted to 
in the prewar days of the New 
Deal would be effective—and 
that in spite of the fact, which 
Governor Dewey recently 
called to the attention of the 
public, that the war, not the 
New Deal unemployment pro- 
grams, put an end to mass un- 
employment of the ’Thirties. 
May it not be at least conceiv- 
able that such unemployment 
programs as we devised in the 
‘Thirties, and as many appear 
to envisage for the post-war 
years actually increase unem- 
ployment, make the lot of the 
unemployed harder in the 
long run, or, at the very least, 
make it more difficult than 
ever to get rid of the condi- 
tion complained of? It seems 
to us that the voter, at any 
rate, would be wise to ask 
precisely this question of 
those who would launch the 
nation upon vast and im- 
mensely expensive unemploy- 
ment programs when the war 
is over. 





“Controls” 


Perhaps the idea of “con- 
trols” in the popular mind at 
anv rate center chieflv around 


price regulation and ration- 





The first is the 


ing. It appears to be taken 
for granted in many quarters | 
that to ration an article which | 
is scarce and to fix its price is | 
to solve the difficulty which | 
is troubling us. Something of | 
a case can be made out for! 
such a supposition in time of | 
|total war. The situation is, 
however, certainly vastly dif- 
ferent as soon as peace re- 
turns. Let it be recalled that 
the root of the difficulty is 
inadequate supply—at _bot- 
tom, insufficient production— 
of the goods in question. If 
such is the fact, the situation 
is not likely to be remedied 
until production is increased 
to meet demand. Rationing is 
at best merely a device to 
assure more equitable distri- 
bution of a scarce article. It 
ean do nothing to eliminate 
the scarcity. Price control, 
which, of course, means lower 
prices than otherwise would 
obtain, far from stimulating 
production, is likely to do pre- 
cisely the opposite—and thus 
render a bad situation worse. 

Again, rationing becomes a 
farce, or worse, when not en- 
forceable. The difficulties 
and the shortcomings of the 
rationing system of today 
when a world war of un- 
precedented destructiveness is 
aiding the enforcing officials 
scarcely suggests effective- 
ness once the strife is over 
and the rank and file of the 
people have “let down.” A 
reckless extension of war ra- 
tioning generally into the 
post-war era would, in our 
view, be to risk the rise of 
another prohibition situation 
of crime and violence. At any 
rate, the public would cer- 
tainly be fully warranted in 
making searching inquiry into 
these matters, and not merely 
accept the current suggestion 
that “controls” ‘‘must” be ex- 
tended into the post-war pe- 
riod-—as if their effectiveness 
and beneficence had been es- 
tablished. 


How Many Shortages? 

Two other considerations 
suggest themselves. One is, 
that one would be wise not to 
accept the notion that sup- 
plies of virtually everything 
under the sun will be short 
when the war is over. There 
are a great many who seem to 
suppose that shortages will be 
the normal state of affairs for 
years to come. It may well 
se doubted. Enormous sup- 
plies of many things lie in 
storage either for future mili- 
tary use or as military re- 
serves. Their volume may 
surprise many people when 
the war is over—-as it did in 
certain instances after World 
War I. Of course, shortages 
as measured against the nat- 
ural desires of all mankind 
will always exist. But even 
in the world to come the lack | 
of means on the part of many 
people with which to acquire 
many things will again count 
on the market place. 

And, finally, let us rid our- 





Iceland To Resume Scandinavian Ties: 


Permanent Connections With U. S. Hoped For 


Iceland intends to resume her close connections with the Scan- 


dinavian countries but hopes also 


to establish permanent conections 


with the United States, Sveinn K. Bjornsson, President of Iceland, 
declared on Aug. 28 at a luncheon given in his honor at the Bankers 


Machines Corporation. 

“We are Scandinavians; 
have had relations and contacts 
with Scandinavians; we have only 
been hindered from keeping. the 
connections we need to have with 
other Scandinavian countries by 
the war, but we look forward to 
establishing them very soon after 
the war is won,” he said. 

“But those close relationships 
we have not got with the United 
States. I hope we will. My first 
visit to the United States was at 
the beginning of the first World 
War, 
connections with the United 
States. And there was a very 
lively business connection between 
our two countries during the 
whole first World War and two 
or three years afterward. Then it 
stopped and by and by we for- 
got each other. That must not 
happen now and will not happen, 
I am sure, because the relation- 
ships have been on a much larger 
scale than at any time before.” 

President Bjornssen indicated 
that the conduct of American 
troops in Iceland had been. such 
that ‘our esteem for the people 
of the United States is more than 
it has been at any time.’ He 
added: “We think that you feel 
that you yourselves are human be- 
ings and that we in Iceland also 
are human beings. That is the 
gist of what I understand to be the 
basis of the very fine relations be- 
tween us. We are going to realize 
more and more, and I hope the 
whole world will realize, that we 
are all human beings, and. that 
human beings want to develop in 
freedom and peace. If you give 
them freedom then you will have 
in the future the best thing that 
we can expect—a community of 
human beings all over the world.” 

In a brief address Mr. Watson 
said: “I think the future world 
has possibilities which will be de- 
veloped to a point where every- 
one will be living in a better 
world than they have ever lived 
in before, and this will be within 
a reasonable time. I have enough 
confidence in the leaders of all the 
countries who are going to sit 
around the peace table and plan 
for the future to feel confident 
that those plans will be fair to 
the world and will be backed up 
with whatever force is necessary 
to see that they are not violated. 
The members of our armed forces 
which are scattered over the 
world have been called upon to 
do the hardest jobs any group of 
people were ever called upon to 
do. I know that all of the people 
on the home front everywhere 
will always remember our debt to 
them and that we will measure up 
to what they expect of us in mak- 
ing plans and seeing that they 
are carried out for the future.” 

Dr. William Mather Lewis, 
President of Lafayette College, 
declared that “we are never going 
to have the rehabilitation of the 
world until we produce in our na- 
tion and in other nations the un- 
common man— uncommon in his 
tenacity, his vision, and his in- 
itiative.” 

Thor Thors, Icelandic Minister 
to the United States. introduced 
Vilhjamur Tor, Foreign Minister 
of Iceland, and President Bjorns- 
sen. 

James A. Farely spoke briefly. 

Rev. Robert I. Gannon, Presi- 
dent of Fordham University, pro- 
nounced the invocation, and Rev. 
John B. Cooper, Pastor of Christ 





selves of the notion that 
somehow it is our duty and 
our duty alone to feed every 
one else on the globe and to 
set them un in business again. 
We are called upon to do no 
such thing. 


wee 


1914, to establish business | 


| Club by Thomas J. Watson, President of International Business 





Church, Lynbrook, L. 
nounced the benediction. 

Those present included Win- 
throp W. Aldrich, Brig. General 
Frederic V. H. Kimble, Capt. 
Harry W. Baltacci, and Raymond 
Muir, representing respectively 
the U. S. Army, Navy and State 
Department with the Presidential 
party; Lieut. Richard S. Barthel- 
mess, Thomas H. Beck, Dr. Helgi 
P. Briem, Dr. Harvey N. Davis, 
President of Stevens Institute; 
Hon. John W. Davis, Col. Gilbert 
T. Hodges, Percy H. Johnston, 
|Henry J. Kaiser, Fred I. Kent, 
Rear Acmiral Lamar R. Leahy, 
| Vice Admiral Herbert F. Leary, 
|Major Gen. Frank Ross McCoy, 
| Brig. Gen. Troup Miller, Clark H. 
| Miror, Brig. Gen. Stewart Reimel, 
Emil Schram, Allan Sproul, Juan 
|'T. Trippe, Dr. Harry N. Wright, 
| President of City College of New 
| York, and Congressman Joseph 
| Clark Baldwin. 


I., pro- 


- 


Liberation Of Paris 
Announced Prematurely 


A premature report on Aug. 23 





people, which came both from 
London and Paris, 
following “possible explanation” 
in the matter, according to United 


25 published 

“Times”’: 
This possible explanation of 

what caused the premature an- 


Paris by the French Forces of the 
Interior was offered today: 


means “we have taken the City of 
Paris.” 

Fighting French officials as 
ters agreed that there might be a 


“La Cite de Paris’’ could also re- 
fer to the island city in the Seine, 
as well as the entire capital. 


seize the island, on which is situ- 
ated the Cathedral of Notre Dame. 

As to the comments in Wash- 
ington incident to the early re- 
ports, Washington Associated 
Press accounts on Aug. 25 had the 
following to say: 

Joyously, if a bit prematurely 
in the eyes of military comman- 


from President Roosevelt on down 
today hailed the 
Paris as presaving final and full 
defeat for the Nazis. 

Mr. Roosevelt, Secretary of 
State Hull and Secretary of War 
Henry L. Stimson 
formally after the announcement 
from Gen. Charles de Gaulle, the 


freed. 

About the time their statements 
were released, press dispatches ar- 
rived from Supreme Headquarters 
saying that officers there did not 
consider the French capital was 
yet liberated; that Allied troops 
were having to fight their way 
into the city. 


ing here was that those Germans 
still in and about Paris could not 
put up any substantial resistance. 

President Roosevelt and Secre- 
tary Hull both stressed the svm- 
bolic meaning of what they 
termed Paris’ liberation. 

The President’s _. statement, 
which the White House later ex- 
plained was issued on the basis 
of all the information available in 
Washington at the time, said: 

“The joy that entered the 
hearts of all civilized men and 
women at the news of the libera- 





of the freeing of Paris by its own | 


brought the | 


Press advices from London Aug. | 
in the New. York | 


nouncement of the liberation of | 


After four days of street fight- | 
ing, the FFI issued a communique | 
stating, “nous avons pris la Cite. 
de Paris,’ which, when translated, | 


well as Allied Supreme Headquar- 


mistake in the translation because | 


The French Interior Forces did | 


ders overseas, American officials | 


liberation of | 


commented 


French leader, that Paris had been | 


Nevertheless, the general. feel- | 


tion of Paris can only be meas- 
ured by the gloom which settled 
there one June day four years 
ago when German troops occupied 
the French capital. 

“Through the rising tide of Al- 
lied successes that patch of gloom 
remained and has only today been 
dispelled. For Paris is a precious 
symbol of that civilization which 
it was the aim of Hitler and his 
armed hordes to destroy. 

“We rejoice with the gallant 
French people at the liberation of 
their capital and join in the 
chorus of congratulations to the 
commanders and fighting men, 
French and Allied, who have 
made possible this brilliant pres- 
age of total victory.” 

Secretary Hull called it “one of 
the most heartening events of the 
past four years.” 


He added: “From the military 
point of view its importance is 
outstanding and it is inspiring to 
know that it was made possible by 
the combined action of French 
patriots and their Allied comrades 
in arms. But wholly apart from 
the military aspects of this great 
victory, the entire civilized world 
will rejoice with the French peo- 
ple in the lifting of the tyrant’s 
yoke from their capital.” 

Secretary Stimson coupled with 
a recital of the favorable military 
developments a plea for no slack- 
ening now in the war effort. 


“On every side Germany weak- 
jens,” he said. “Now is the time 
for us to muster all our strength 
and unity for the final blows.” 








‘Rumanian Minister Says 
Reich’s Position In 
Eastern Europe Untenable 


Charles A. Davila, former Ru- 
/manian Minister to the United 
States and now the representative 
here of Juliu Maniu, a Minister of 
| State in the new Bucharest regime, 
predicted on Aug. 25 that Ger- 
many will be knocked out of the 
war “within a matter of weeks” 
because the capitulation of Ru- 
mania has made the Reich’s posi- 
tion in eastern Europe untenable, 
according to the New . York 
“Times” of Aug. 26, which went 
on to say: 


Mr. Davila, who in 1937 re- 
| signed from his diplomatic vost in 
Washington in protest over King 
Carol’s Nazification of his coun- 
try, said that his sources had in- 
'formed him that the Allies had 
not asked unconditional surrender 
‘from Rumania. Under the terms 
of the armistice, according to Mr. 
|Davila, Rumania agreed to take 
up arms against the Axis, turn 
over Bessarabia and northern Bu- 
kovina to Russia and pay the So- 
'viet reparations of $600,000,000. 


In a press conference at the 
Free World Association House, 144 
Bleecker Street. the statesman 
‘said hopefully that these condi- 
tions might be modified if the 
'Rumanian Army contributed sub- 
stantially to the German defeat. 
He estimated that Rumania had 
200,000 to 250,000 men in uniform. 


The very latest the Germans 
can hold out, he said, will be to 
| October. 

Asked whether the Rumanian 
people’ would support King Mi- 
_chael despite the fact that he was 
/the nominal head of the war Gov- 
/ernment, Mr. Davila said he did 
inot believe the King would be 
'held responsible for the sins of 
the “so-called Marshal Anton- 
/escu.” 
| Then Mr. Davila added grimly: 
| “But if his father, Carol, in 
| Mexico, keeps pulling wires to 
‘mount the throne again, we'll get 
|rid of the whole monarchy.” 
| Turning to the question of post- 
war Europe, Mr. Davila said all 
‘the countries on the Continent 
/would adopt modified socialism 
'under a form of State capitalism 
_and from there would go by stages 
' to full socialism. 
| “Europe is already socialist- 
minded and it will do no good to 
ltry to reinflate private capital- 
ism,” he warned: 


ee 


oak 
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B Nelson & Hurley To Visit China On FDR Mission 2. iorsc0fo" Pees oe 
President Denies- Rumors~ Associated With WPB Chair-| .../ °°} confident. that the as- 


. ? : ' surance that civilian production 
man’; Assignment. Acccepts Resignation Of Charies E. 


is pane planned in. every area 

2 . e ° and shop where it is not interfer- 

Wilson As Executive Vice-Chairman Of WPB. ing with war production will 

| Announcement of plans for the early departure to China of| S¢rve to defer any haste in leaving 
Donaid M. Nelson, Chairman of the War Produetion Board, and| 2 War job,’ Mr. Nelson said. 

Also in Associated Press advices 

ug. 24 it was stated that the 


965 





President Stresses Need Of Lasting Peace 
In Talk To Security Conference Delegates 


In receiving the delegates to the International Security Confer- 
ence in Washington on Aug. 23, President Roosevelt told them that 
“we have got to make not merely a peace but a peace that will last, 
and a peace in which the larger nations will work absolutely in uni- 
son in preventing war by force.” “But the four of us,” the President 
went on to say, “have to be friends. conferring all the time—the basis 
of getting to know each other— © -- 


Maj. Gen. Patrick J. Hurley was made on .Aug. 20 by 


President, 
Roosevelt. whose statement in the matter said: A 





“Maj. Gen. Patrick J. Hurley and Mr. Donald M. Nelson will| urgency of Mr. Nelson’s impend- 
They will go as my personal representatives 


leave shortly for China. 
to the Generalissimo. 

“General Hurley will discuss 
military and military | supply 
problems while Mr. Nelson will 
discuss economic problems with 
the Generalissimo. They will be 
in China for several months. The.r 
conferences will extend over that 
period of time. 

“Mr. Charles Wilson will act as 
Chairman of the War Production 
Board im the absence of Mr. Nel- 
son on this important mission.” 

With reference to the mission 
of Mr. Nelson to China, Washing- 
ton advices Aug. 21 by Raymond 
J. Blair, published in the New 
York “Herald Tribune,” stated: 

“President Roosevelt succeeded 

“today, by quick action, in heading 
off the threatened resignation of 
Donald M. Nelson, Chairman otf 
the War Production Board, be- 
cause the latter had feared his 
program for reconversion was 
about to be shelved in favor of 
the more cautious plans of Charles 


E. Wilson. WPB Executice Vice- ! 


Chairman. 

“Mr. Roosevelt took the unusual 
step of issuing a statement ex- 
plaining one he had issued Satur- 
-day, which had announced that 
‘Mr. Nelson and Major General 
Patrick J. Hurley were going to 
China for ‘several months’ as his 
. personal em/‘ssaries to study eco- 
nomic, military and military sup- 
ply problems. The second state- 
ment, which came after a spokes- 
man for Mr. Nelson had revealed 
that he was considering resigning, 
made it clear that Mr. Nelson’s 
mission would be ‘temporary’ and 
that it indicated no change in 
WPB policy. 

“After the White House state- 
ment appeared at about 4:30 p.m. 
the WPB announced that Mr. Nel- 
son would definitely stick to his 
original intention of making the 
China trip.” 

Mr. Roosevelt’s statement said: 

“Any impression that Mr. Nel- 
son’s temporary mission to China 
indicates a change in policy in the 
War Production Board is entirely 
unfounded. 

“Mr. Nelson was selected to go 
to China with General Hurley on 
a most important and pressing 
mission. 

“Mr. Nelson’s mission is neces- 
sarily confidential. I regret that 
more about the work assigned him 
cannot be said at this time. When 
it is possible to tell the whole 
story, those who charge that he is 
being ‘kicked in the teeth’ will 
realize how wrong and unjust 
they have been—what a disservice 
they have rendered their country 
and Mr. Nelson personally.” 

The proposed visit to China of 
Mr. Nelson. at a time when he ap- 
peared to have succeeded in his 
efforts for the resumption of 
limited civilian production was 
the occasion for conjecture among 
Congressmen and others, said As- 
sociated Press advices from Wash- 
ington on Aug. 20, which stated: 


Speculation stemmed chiefly 
from President Roosevelt’s spec:- 
fication that it would take Nelson 
and Maj. Gen. Patrick J. Hurley 
“several months” to finish up their 
assignment of discussing military 
and economic problems with Gen- 
eralissimo Chaing Kai-Shek. 


Some of Nelson’s associates 
called that time the critical period 
of his reconversion program and 
said they were positive that Nei- 
-son, until the White House an- 
nouncement last night, had be- 
lieved his entire mission to China, 
including travel time, would be 
‘completed in about three weeks. 


Most Democrats in Congress 


|ing mision to China was em- 
© _phasized by disclosure that 
(Rep., Neb.) declared: |China’s' pocket-sized armament 

“If ever there was a time when Program was unable to supply 
we need a man of Mr. Nelson’s| even the spare parts for the few 
experience, it is right here on the| thousand American trucks sent 
home front at this time.” _there before the Japanese cut the 





But Chairman Manasco (Dem.., | 


Expenditures, who has been di- 
recting House. consideration of 
surplus property 
serted: 


Nelson’s work will have much ef- 
fect on reconversion because we 
have just about completed ar- 
rangements for this job.” 

On Aug. 21, members of the 
Senate War Investigating Com- 


sociated Press, which reported 
Senator Ferguson (R.-Mich.) as 
saying that he and other Senators 
were disposed to accept the Presi- 
dent’s statement at its face value, 
but “we want to find out how 
strong others at the WPB are for 
Mr. Nelson’s plans for limited 
civilian production.” 

To that end, he said, the Com- 
mittee plans to question Charles 
E. Wilson,. Executive Vice-Chair- 
man of the WPB, who will be in 
charge during Mr. Nelson’s ab- 
sence. 

Anaouncement was made on 
Aug. 24 by President Roosevelt of 
the resignation of Mr. Wilson as 
Executive Vice-Cha:rman of the 
War Production Board. 

On the same day (Aug. 24) it 
was made known that it had been 
disclosed that Mr. Nelson told 
Senate investigators that Lieut.- 


on the eve of a recent cutback in 
airplane production which 
leased thousands of workers for 
other jobs. 

The following Associated Press 
advices from Washington, Aug. 24 


are from the “Wall- Street 
Journal”: 
“The War Production Board 


Chairman told the Senate War 
Investigating Committee that with 
rare exceptions all military de- 
mands ‘are being met.’ 

“The committee released Mr. 


meeting last week, as the after- 
math of publication of testimony 
by Maj. Gen. Lucius D. Clay, 
Army material director, stressing 
artillery and other deficits he at- 
tributed primarily to manpower 
shortages.” 

“Mr. Nelson declared that: 

“1. Gen. Somervell complained 
to War Mobilization Director 
James F. Byrnes about ‘a great 
shortage of manpower’ just prior 
to announcing the recent airplane 
cutback releasing thousands of 
workers for other jobs. 

“2. War production ‘does not 
need more than 100,000’ of the 
700,000 workers already released 
from munitions industries. 


“3. The War Production Board 
is not kept advised of military re- 
serves at the front and must ac- 
cept Army and Navy requests at 
face value. 


“4. Tremendously increased re- 
quirements for heavy artillery 
were due to the Army’s delay in 
acknowledgment that aircraft 
bombing could not take the place 
of artillery. 

“Aserting that the recent air- 
plane cutback would solve man- 
power shortages in the forging in- 
dustry, Mr. Nelson testified the 


Ala.), of the House Committee on | 


legislation, as-| 


“I don’t think the shift in Mr. | 


mittee. went ahead with their) 
plans, it is learned from the As- | 


Gen. Brehon B. Somervell com- | 
plained of man-power shortages | 


re- | 


Nelson’s story, told at a secret) 


Burma Road. 


Spare parts-and tires for these 
trucks, which are helping to main- 
tain supply lines to B-29 Super- 
fortress and other American air 
bases in China, comprise part of 
the small amount of goods now 
being flown to China, according to 
President Roosevelt’s lend-lease 
report yesterday to Congress. 


Associated Press advices from 
|Washington on Aug. 25 had the 
'following to say about the matter: 


An angry new storm. broke 
\ebout Donald M. Nelson’s head 
tonight, shortly after the War Pro- 
|duction Board Chairman left for 
| China. 

| Rubber Director Bradley M 
| Dewey accused the WPB head o! 
'“typical Washington sniping,” in 
/comment.on the: rubber program. 
‘It was,.Dewey declared, the same 
.sort of “sniping” that led to Wil- 
|son’s resignation “and made many 
| good Americans unwilling to give 
services that otherwise would be 
of value to the country in the 
/conduct of the war.” 


| Dewey referred to. Nelson’s tes- 
| timony to the Senate War Investi- 
| gating Committee, given last week 


'but made public only yesterday. 
_ While before the Senate Com- 
mittee, Nelson was asked about 
|'Dewey’s recent announcement that 


|the rubber program was com-| 


pleted and he would resign Sept. 1. 


| “It was completed, all but get- 
ting the tires,’ Nelson commented. 
| Dewey’s sharp attack on Nelson 
was made in a statement which, 
‘he said, would be sent to the 
Senate Committee. Copies were 
given to news reporters. 


_ The new row developed at a 
time when some in Washington 
were questioning whether Nelson 
would continue as WPB Chairman 
‘after he returned from China. 
Asked about that at his forenoon 
news conference, President Roose- 
vit said he did not know. 


| Dewey said he had never stated 
| that the job of providing tires was 
_done, “but simply that the syn- 
|thetic rubber plants are turning 
out more rubber than was cur- 


‘rently being consumed.” 


_ “The problems of providing 
/manpower and tire cords no 
'longer require the broad special 
| powers of the Rubber Director,” 
Dewey said. 

_ “They. are of no value to the 
'problem of manning the plants 
‘and providing the much needed 
\tires. By Presidential directive, 
‘these were and are the responsi- 
\bilities of the War Production 
Board and of the War Manpower 
| Commission.” 

| Meanwhile WPB sources said 
that 37-year-old J. A. Krug, whv 
‘took over as Acting Chairman as 
Nelson departed this morning for 
| Chungking, had received a blank 
_check of authority to run the war 
‘agency and get it operating with 
/maximum efficiency. 

Assigned to the task by Mr. 
'Roosevelt when Wilson resigned 
‘yesterday as Executive Vice- 
|Chairman, Krug was reported to 
|have made it clear to top WPB 


officials that he expected an im- 





Army had anticipated the cut for | mediate end of rumor-mongering 
three months prior to its an-|2nq policy’ disputes within the 





nouncement. : 
‘agency. He was said to have 


“In the airplane industry, he | 


promised to fire anyone who en- 


‘putting their feet on the table.’ ” 


The President indicated it as, 


“something new this close rela- 
tionship between the British Em- 
pire and the United States.” He 
likewise observed that “this great 
friendship between the Russian 
people and the American people 
—that is new. Let’s hang on to 
both iriendsh‘ps, and by spreading 
that spirit around the world we 
may have a peaceful period for 
our grandchildren to grow up in.” 

As was noted in our Aug. 24 
issue (page 809) the conference 
opened at Dumbarton Oaks, 
Georgetown, Washington on Aug. 
21, at which time it was addressed 
by representatives of the United 
States, Great Britain and Russia— 
Secretary of State Hull delivering 
the opening remarks. Following 
the discussions of the three fore- 
going powers, a meeting is also 
planned between representatives 
of the United States, Great Britain 
and China. 

The President’s “informal re- 
marks,” on Aug. 23 as reported by 
the Associated Press, follow: 

Gentlemen, this is an informal 
occasion. I have not prepared any 
speech. This is merely a feeling 
on my part that I would like to 
shake hands with you. I should 
l:ke to be able to go out to Dum- 
barton Oaks, to take a part in 
your a:scussions. 

A conference of this kind al- 
ways reminds me of an old saying 
of a gentleman called Alfred E. 
Smith, who used to be Governor 
of New York. He was very, very 
successful in settling any problem 
between capital and labor, or any- 
thing that had to do with the 
State government in which there 
was a controversy. 

He said if you can get the par- 
ties into one room witha big table 
and make them take their coats 
off and put their feet up on the 
table, and give each one of them 
a good cigar. you can always 
make them agree. Well, there 
was something in the ides. 

You have a great responsibility. 
In a way, it is a preliminary re- 
sponsibility. But, after all, we 
learn from experience, and what 
1 hope is that in planning for the 
peace that is to come we will ar- 
rive at the same good cooperation 
and unity of action as we have ir 
the carrying on of the war. It is 
a very remarkable fact that we 
have carried on this war with 
such great unanimity. 

I think that often it comes down 
to personalities. When, back in 
1941, at the time of the Atlantic 
Charter, just for example, I dia 
not know Mr. Churchill at all well. 
I had met him one or twice very 
informally during the first World 
War. I did not know Mr. Eden. 
But up there in the North Atlantic 
—three or four days together. 
with our two ships lying close 
together—we got awfully fond of 
each other. I got to know him. 
and he got to know me. In other 
words, we met, and you cannot 
hate a man that you know well. 

Later on Mr. Molotoff came 
here, and we had a grand time to- 
gether. Then during the follow- 
ing year, at Teheran, the Marshal 
(Stalin) and I got to know each 
other. We got on beautifully. We 
cracked the ice, if there ever was 
any ice; and since then there has 
been no ice. And that’s the spirit 
in which I know you are going 
about your work. 

I was just talking with the Sec- 
retary of War, Mr. Stimson. He 
was saying that one of the tasks 
we face is making this conference 
of ours—and the successor confer- 
ences—something that will last, 
last a long time. He said that, 
unfortunately, in Germany the 
young people, the young Naz:s, 








gerous to the peace of the world, 
just as long as they have anything 
to say about it. 

The prisoners of 17, 18, 20, that 
we are capturing now—both on 
the French front and Soviet front 
—these German prisoners of that 
age are even worse in their naz- 
ism than the prisoners of 40 or 45. 
And, therefore, as long as these 
young men have anything to say 
about it, the peril of nazism will 
always be before us. 

And we have got to make, not 
merely a peace but a peace that 
will last, and a peace in wh_ch the 
larger nations will work absolute- 
ly in unison in preventing war by 
force. But the four of us have to 
be friends, conferring all the time 
—the basis of getting to know 
each other—“putting their feet on 
the table.” 

Anda so I am very hopeful that 
it can be done, because of the 
spirit that has been shown in the 
past in gett:ng together for the 
winning of the war. But that is 
the spirit that we have learned 
so well in the last few years. It 
is something new, this close, rela- 
tionship between the British Em- 
pire and the United States. This 
great friendship between the Rus- 
sian people and the Amer.can 
people—that is new. Let’s hang 
on to both friendships, and by 
spreading that spirit around the 
world, we may have a peaceful 
period for our grandchildren to 
grow up in. 

Ali I can do is to wish you 
every possible success in this great 
task that you have undertaken. 
It will not be a final task, but at 
least it gives us something to 
bu.ld on, so that we can accom- 
plish the one thing that humanity 
has been looking forward to for 
a great many hundreds of years. 

It is good to see you. Good luck. 


ABA Plans Four 
Regional Conferences 


Four regional conferences bring- 
ing together groups of State bank- 
ers associations have already been 
planned by the Post-War Small 
Business Credit Commission of the 
American Bankers Association. 
These meetings are designed to 
give the officers and representa- 
tives of the State associations 
firsthand information regarding 
the Commission’s program, pol- 
icies and procedure. It is expected 
that the State associations will in 
turn carry the local application 
of the plan back to their members 
through series of State and county 
meetings. 

The dates and States which are 
represented at the first four meet- 
ings are as follows: 

September 11 — Hotel Statler, 
Boston—Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Rhode Island, Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut. 

September 18 — Hotel Nether- 
land-Plaza, Cincinnati—Ohio, In- 
diana, Kentucky and W. Virginia. 

September 28 — Hotel Stevens, 
Chicago — Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Michigan, Minnesota, and North 
and South Dakota. 

October 2—Kansas City, Mis- 
souri (hotel to be announced later) 
—Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska and 
Iowa. 

The Georgia Bankers Associa- 
tion will hold its own State-wide 
meeting on small business credit 
September 4 at the Arsley Hotel, 
Atlanta, and has invited revre- 
sentatives of the ABA, Post-War 
Small Business Commission to 
take part. 

Plans for other regional meet- 
ings are now under way. It is ex- 
rected that the series. blanketing 
the entire country. will be com- 








-withheld formal comment on the | said, unemployment ‘will be acute | < i 
favor an idea which will be dan- 


situation, but Senator Wherry’! 


and by the first of January will gaged in future internal brawls. 
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pleted by the end of October. 
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V-Loans For Reconversion Proposed By Eccles 


Marriner S. Eccles, Chairman of the Federal Reserve System, 
proposed on Aug. 23 legislation to create a Government guarantee 
system for business loans, looking toward expansion of private enter- 
prise in the post-war era, it was disclosed in an Associated Press 


dispatch from Washington on the same day, which also had the | 


following to say about the program: 








Such a program would extend* 
into the reconversion period the 
“VY Loan” system which has been 
used in financing war production. 

“The guaranteeing of such loans 


July, 1943. The aggregate number 
of active spindle hours reported 
for the month was 8,607,616,897, 
compared with 9,712,189,574 for 


by the Reserve banks,” Mr. Eccles 
told the House Banking Commit- 
tee, “would not be competitve 
with the private banking system. A 
borrower would be expected to 
apply for such a loan through his 


usual banking connection. The 
bank would in turn make appli- | 
cation to the Federal Reserve 


Bank of its district for the guar- 
antee. 


“It is contemplated that the 


guarantees by the Reserve banks} 


under this authority would not 


exceed 90% of the amount of the | 


credit, since any enterprise which 
has reasonable prospects of suc- 
cessful operation should be able 
to obtain financing in which its 
bank assumes at least 10% of the 
risk under the loan.” 

Such guarantees, under legisla- 
tion proposed by Mr. Eccles, would 
be available for any types of loans 
made by financing institutions to 
business and industry on a short- 
term or long-term basis and to 
provide either working capital or 
facilities. 

The Reserve Bank Chairman 
told the Committee: 

“Numerous enterprises will not 
be able to resume peacetime oper- 
ation without financial assistance, 
in many cases beyond that avail- 
able from private sources upon 
terms which will meet the bor- 
rower’s requirements. . . 

“Some contractors, in order to 
‘avail themselves of a favorable 
opportunity for purchasing Gov- 
ernment-owned facilities and in- 
ventory, may require a larger 
amount of credit than can be ob- 
tained upon terms customarily 
‘granted by banks. Such situa- 
‘tions may occur before settlement 
of cancelled contracts as well as 
thereafter.” 

Eccles said the Federal Reserve 
System now is in position to guar- 


antee such loans up to $500,000,000 ' 


without any new appropriation 
from Congress. 

Associated Press advices from 
Washington on Aug. 24 said that 
the Senate Banking Committee 
was told today that War Secretary 
Stimson, Contract Termination Di- 
rector Robert H. Hinckley, and 
Bernard M. Baruch, Administra- 
tion financial advisor, favor legis- 
Jation authorizing Federal Reserve 
banks to guarantee loans to pri- 
vate business after the war. 

Marriner S. Eccles read letters 
to the Committee from the three 
men urging approval of the meas- 
ure. 

Daniel W. Bell, Treasury Under- 
Secretary, wrote the Committee: 

“The Treasury is of the opinion 
that the Federal Reserve banks, 
as a matter of long-range policy, 


should not be authorized to make, 


business loans or guarantee such 
loans made by financing institu- 
tions. 

“However, it is recognized that 
‘there cannot be too many outlets 
for credit during the period of re- 
conversion of industry to a peace- 
time basis. Because of our de- 
sire to offer every inducement to 
industry, small as well as large, 
to shorten the reconversion period, 
the Treasury will interpose no ob- 
jection to the proposed legisla- 
“tion.” 

a 


Cotton Spinning For July 


The Bureau of the Census an- 
nounced on Aug. 21, that_accord- 
ing to preliminary figures, 23,293,- 
014 cotton spinning spindles were 
in place in the United States on 
July 31, 1944, of which 22,289.904 

“were operated at some time dur- 
ing the month, compared with 
22,373,494 for June, 22,387,784 for 
‘May, 22,411,922 for April, 22,£38,- 
308 for March, and 22,667,376 ‘or 


last month and 9,887,560,880 for 
July, 1943. Based on an activity 
of 80 hours per week, the cotton 
spindles in the United States were 
operated during July, 1944, at 
115.5% capacity. This percentage 
compares, on the same basis, with 
118.5 for June, 119.0 for May, 124.9 
for April, 122.0 for March and 





| 120.0 for July, 1943. The average 


number of active spindle hours | 
per spindle in place for the month | 
was 370, compared with 417 for | 


last month and 423 for July, 1943. 


Exchange Offering Of 
Treasury Ctfs., Notes 





| Secretary of the Treasury Mor- 


genthau on Aug. 24 announced an 
offering, through the Federal Re- 
serve Banks, of %% Treasury 
Certificates of Indebtedness of 
Series F-1945, open on an ex- 
change basis, par for par, to hold- 
ers of Treasury Certificates of In- 
debtedness of Series E-1944, ma- 
turing Sept. 1, 1944. At the same 
time, the Secretary offered hold- 
ers of Treasury Notes of Series 
C-1944 and of Treasury Notes of 
Series D-1944, maturing Sept. 15, 
1944, an opportunity to exchange 
such notes for Treasury Notes of 
Series A-1946. The Treasury an- 


The certificates offered will be 
dated Sept. 1, 1944, and will bear 
interest from that date at the rate 
of seven-eighths of 1% per an- 





num, payable semi-annually on 
March 1 and Sept. 1, 1945. They 
will mature Sept. 1, 1945. They 
will be issued in bearer form only, 
with two interest coupons at- 
tached, in denominations of $1,000, 





| $5,000, $10,000, $100,000 and $1,- 


000,000. 

The notes now offered will be 
an additional issue of the series 
originally issued on Nov. 1, 1941, | 
with interest from Sept. 15, 1944. | 
Exchanges will be made par for | 
par as of Sept. 15, 1944. The notes 
bear interest at the rate of 1% 
per annum, payable semi-annually 
on March 15 and Sept. 15 in each 
year. They will mature March 15, 
1946. They are issued in bearer 
form only, and in denominations 
of $100, $590, $1,000, $5,000, 
$10,000 and $100,000. For this ex- 
change offering, and for future 
transactions in notes of this series. 
the additional denomination of 
$1,000,000 will be available. 
| Pursuant to the provisions of 


terest upon the securities now 
offered shall not have any exemp- 
tions, as such, under Federal tax 
Acts now or hereafter enacted. 
The full provisions relating to 
taxability are set forth in the 
official circulars released today. 

Subscriptions will be received 
at the Federal Reserve Banks and 
Branches and at the Treasury 
Department, Washington, and 
should be accompanied by a like 
face amount of maturing secur- 
ities. Subject to the usual res- 
ervations, all subscriptions will be 
allotted in full. 

There are now outstanding $4 - 
121.783,000 of the Series E-1944 
certificates, $283.006,000 of the 
Series C-1944 notes. and $635,- 
064 400 of the Series D-1944 notes. 

The terms of these offerings are 
set forth in Treasury Department 
circulars Nos. 748 and 749, dated 
Aue, 24, 1944. 

The subscription books were 
closed at the close of business on 
Saturday, Aug. 26, but subscrip- 
tions addressed te a Federal Re- 
serve Bank or branch and placed 
in the mail before 12 o’clock mid- 
night Aug. 26 were considered as 
having been entered before the 
‘close of the subscription books. 





nouncement added: | 


Petroleum To East 
Goast By Pipeline 
At New High 


The Petroleum Administration 
‘for War on Aug. 22 announced 
that pipeline movements of petro- 
leum to the East Coast reached 
an all-time high during the week 
ended Aug. 5, when deliveries 
averaged 715,222 barrels per day. 
The previous record of 709,075 
barrels daily was set for the week 
ended July 15. The record move- 
ment consisted of 438,286 barrels 
of crude oil and 276,936 barrels 
of refined products and repre- 
| sented movements from the South- 
| west and Middle West. to the East 
| Coast. 

Pipeline Program Summarized 


A summary of the pipeline pro- 
gram as of Aug. 1 revealed the 
| following accomplishments, ac- 
' cording to the PAW: 

1. The total estimated program 
cost is now $259,500,000, of which 
| $167,000,000 will have been fi- 
| nanced by the Government, $92,- 
500,000 by private industry. 


2. The total mileage of construc- | 


tion authorized is 8,535 miles, in- 
cluding 5,597 miles of new pipe 


and 2,938 miles of second-hand. 


pipe. 

3. Total construction completed 
'as of Aug. 1 amounted to 7,901 
| miles, including 4,980 miles of 
|new pipe and 2,921 miles of sec- 
| ond-hand pipe. Of that total, 4,- 


| 274 miles of pipe is for transport | 


of crude oil and 3,627 miles for 
carrying refined products. 

4. The direction of flow of 3,- 
366 miles of existing pipelines was 
reversed and 44 additional miles 
are scheduled yet to be reversed. 

5. A total of 436 miles of natural 
gas lines has been converted to oil 
service. 

3. Mileage of all pipeline con- 
struction, reversals and conver- 
sions programed as of Aug. 1 to- 
taled 12,381. Of this amount, 11,- 
703 miles have been completed. 


WMC Announces Stens 
To Insure Manpower 
For “Must” Production 


With the manpower problems 
confined to certain critical plants 











power Commission announced on 
Aug. 19, that the following steps 
had been taken to insure man- 
power for “must” production: 

1. Beginning this week and pe- 


quarters will report to its regional 


‘Distribution As Important As Manufacturing 
Says NAM In Discussing Reconversion 


There is danger in concentrating the current discussion of post- 
war conversion on the problems of production, according to the Com- 
mittee on Distribution of the National Association of Manufacturers. 

A special postwar supplement to the current NAM News,, the 
weekly organ of the association, distributed on Aug. 21, calls atten- 
tion to the- judgment of the Board of Directors of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, i1@ . 
launching the Distribution Com-! economy. For example, it is esti- 

| mittee into a field heretofore un-| mated that a plant now employ- 





in certain areas, the War Man-' 


riodically hereafter, WMC head-. 


touched by the manufacturers. 


ing 6,000 people in war produc- 


“Distribution and _ production! tion could reduce its manufactur- 


/are equally important parts of 


ing personnel to 3,000 when it re- 


manufacturing,” the NAM Board! sumes washing machine produc- 
tion, yet at the same time provide 
portance of distribution should be|a livelihood for an equal number 


formally resolved, “and the im- 


clearly and definitely recognized 
‘in the future work of the organi- 
zation.” 

The work on which the NAM 
News publishes its current report, 
has led the Distribution Commit- 
tee to a position which is stated 
as follows: 

“Since manufacturing during 
the war has demonstrated its ca- 

| pacity to produce goods far in ex- 

cess of any pre-war output, it 
seems self-evident that in the 
post-war years distribution will 
be confronted with the challenge 
of getting products to consumers 
on a larger scale than ever. 

“Much attention has been di- 
rected at public purchasing power, 





i 
| 


| 


but it is public wanting power, | 


stimulated by salesmanship and 
advertising that has nourished 
the tree of prosperity. 

“From the employment view- 
point, it is evident when the pres- 
sure for war material is released, 

that a considerable share of our 
swollen industrial 
can be absorbed by distribution 
| services in the normal peace-time 


a — ———— 


Ton-Miles Of Revenue 
Freight Up Slightly 


The volume of freight traffic 
‘handled by Class I railroads in 
July, 1944, measured in revenue 
'ton-miles, amounted to approxi- 
mately 63,750,000 ton-miles, ac- 
cording to preliminary estimates 
based on reports just received by 
the Association of American Rail- 
roads from Class I railroads. 
July, 1943, it was 63,742,367,000 
ton-miles. 

The Class I railroads in the first 
seven months of 1944 performed 
46% more revenue ton-miles of 
service than in the same period oi 
1943, 25% more than in the same 
period of 1942, and 150% higher 
‘than in the first seven months in 
1939. 


The following table summarizes 
revenue ton-mile statistics for the 


In | 


the Public Debt Act of 1941, in- | 


directors specific names of firms 
highly urgent in the immediate 
war program that are _ behind 
schedule. These firms are to be ae juitnee bam 
given priority in all local action | 1st 5 mos.- 307,018, 
va thd regional, State and area | oo re jue arian ee 
. 
2. A staff has been created by 
WMC headquarters with the spe- | 
cial field assignment of working | 
with regional offices in the ap- 
plication of ceiling programs and 


first seven months of 1944 and 
1943 (000 omitted): 


Period—- 1944 





1943 I 
291.970,400 & 
57,968,242 
63,742,367 


o-+10! 


nc. 
2% 
0 
0 
Total __ 432,768,583 413,681,009 4.6% 
*Revised estimate. +Preliminary estimate. 





representatives from the regional 
and State office for securing im- 
in following through on other ac- | Mediate action in regard to the 
tion. It will be the responsibility |Special plants. Members of the 
of this staff not only to see that | field staff will be responsible for 
everything possible is done in the | Providing regional directors with 
field to staff the “must” plants, |@ frank report regarding the situ- 
but also to insure that prompt ac- | ation in all areas contacted and, 
tion is secured in Washington in| Where necessary, will recommend 
connection with problems needing | @dditional action required to staff 
headquarters assistance. With A. | Special plants. 
A. Liverwright as Director, this| Headquarters will also train and 
staff will include Richard Lyman | supervise a group of special re- 
and Eugene Vinogradoff, of head- | cruitment crews, which will be 
quarters, and four regional men; | sent into the field within the next 
John Thurston, Cleveland, Ohio, | two weeks to work with the re- 
Region V; Chester Hepler, Chi- | gional, State and area staffs in 
eago, Ill., Region VI;. Henry Le-! accelerating the present clearance 
Blanc, Dallas, Texas, Region X, | program. 
and Frank Constangy, Atlanta,) WMC field offices have been 
Ga., Region VII. The staff has/instructed that all recruiting, 
been in training session in Wash- | placement and priority machinery 
ington this week and will begin | must be geared to meet the needs 
operations in the field on Monday. of critical plants. All ceiling and 
Each member of the special staff| other expanded manpower pro- 
will be assigned to specific re-| grams in the areas in which the 
gions and aiter consultation with | ‘must’ plants are located are to 
the regional director will be held _be shaped to meet these plants’ 
resporsible in conjunction with | needs. 





of people beyond the shipping 
platform in the distribution and 
servicing of those washing ma- 
chines.” 

The Chairman of NAM’s Dis- 


' tribution Committee is Howard E, 


Blood, President of Norge Divi- 
sion, Borg-Warner Corporation of 
Detroit. The Vice-Chairmen are 
Harry A. Bullis, President, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., of Minneapolis, 
and Charles J. Stilwell, Presi- 
dent, Warner and Swasey Com- 
pany of Cleveland. 





Earnings Of Workers U; 
1.6% In June, Says 
The Conference Board 


Average weekly earnings of all 
wage earners in the 25 manufac- 
turing industries regularly sur- 


| veyed by the National Industrial 


| 


employment | 


| 


Conference Board rose 1.6% from 
May to June to reach a new all- 
time peak of $49.23. The Confer- 
ence Board also said in its report 
of Aug. 30: 


“This increase, which was ac- 


| counted for by rises in both aver- 


age hourly earnings and hours 


| worked per week, marked an ad- 





vance of $18.62, or 60.8%, over av- 
erage weekly earnings in manu- 
facturing in January, 1941, the 
base month of the ‘Little Steel’ 
formula. 


“Since the cost of living de- 
clined slightly in June, ‘real’ 
weekly earnings, which measure 
the quantities of goods and serv- 
ices that can be purchased with 
dollar weekly income, rose more 
than actual weekly earnings, or 
1.7%. 

“Key figures of the Conference 
Board’s survey for June are as 
follows: 


“Hourly earnings rose 0.6% to 
$1.068 in June, highest on record 
for the 25 industries averages. 
This figure marks an increase of 
40.7% since January, 1941, and a 
gain of 48.3% since August, 1939. 


“Weekly earnings, at $49.23, 
were 1.6% above the May aver- 
age, 60.8% above that for Janu- 
ary, 1941, and 80.4% higher than 
that of August, 1939. 

“ ‘Real’ weekly earnings, rising 
1.7% from May to June, were 
32.4% higher than in January, 
1941, and 45.0% above August, 
1939. 


Hours worked per week on the 
average were 45.9 in June, an in- 
crease of 0.4 hour, or 0.9% since 
May. This marks a gain of 5.7 
hours since January, 1941, and 
one of 8.0 hours since August, 
1939. However, the prevailing 
work week was longer prior to 
March, 1930. 

“Employment in the 25 indus- 
tries declined 1.0% in June—the 
seventh consecutive monthly de- 


crease. Employment was. still 
27.8% higher than in January, 
1941, and 65.6% above that of 


August, 1939. 

“Man hours declined very 
slightly in June, only 0.1%, but 
remained 46.0% above January, 
1941, and 100.8% above August, 
1939. 

“Payrolls rose 0.6% from May 
to June despite the decline in em- 
ployment. Since January, 1941, 
payrolls have risen 105.5%, and 
since August, 1939, 198.5%.” 
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Substantial Agreement Between Hull And Dewey 
On Peace Organization—‘Non-Partisan Subject’ 


(Continued from first page) 
these two respective views and|sultation as soon as I receive your | 
their carrying out will depend on | reply. 
future developments.” 


“THOMAS E. DEWEY.” 
The conversations between Sec- | 


Preliminary to his talks with| 


| head of this 


of General Electric, was brought 
into this direction of the war pro- 
duction effort. Ever since then the 
Washington correspondents have 
assumed that Wilson was really 
“direction of the 
war effort.”” Indeed, we have been 
told that whereas America’s in- 


| dustrial might was not “mighting” 


quite as it should before Wilson, 


boxes of metal, wood, solid fiber- postage stamps are not permi: 

board or strong double-faced fi- | on the ous of pare — ’ 
berboard reinforced with strong! No matter addressed to mem- 
gummed paper tape, or tied with bers or the Army or other persons 
strong twine or both. It is highly receiving mail through APO’s 
desirable that all fibreboard boxes | overseas shall be accepted as in- 
be securely wrapped in heavy pa- |Sured or c.o.d. mail. Letters or 
per, if available, as experience has |packages containing money or 
shown that boxes without an outer | other articles of value will be re- 
wrapper often become crushed or fused registration, but letters con- 





retary Hull and Mr. Dulles, which | the Secretary, Mr. Dulles on Aug. 


were begun at Washington Aus. 23 | 99 


sought the advice of two Re- 


were a development of the state-| publican members of the Senate 


ment by Gov. Dewey on Aug. 17 
in which he set out his views as to 
an international organization to 
maintain peace, reference to 
which appeared in our issue of 
Aug. 24, page 811. Following the 
presentation of Gov. Dewey’s 
views, Secretary Hull termed “ut- 
terly and completely unfounded” 
the concern of Mr. Dewey lest 
the Big Four Powers dominate the 
world by force. 

-In Associated Press advices 
from Washington Aug. 17 it was 
stated: 

Later Mr. Hull let it be known 
he would “welcome” a conference 
with Mr. Dewey and any others 
“who come solely in a non-par- 
tisan spirit and with a will to... 
offer any feasible cooperation en- 
tirely free from personal political 
partisanship.” The quotation was 
permitted several hours after it 
was made at an off-the- record 
news conference. 

Mr. Hull met reporters infor- 
mally shortly after issuing a state- 
ment in reply to the Republican 
Presidential nominee’s assertion 
that the equality and rights of 
small nations must not be sacri- 
ficed to “cynical power politics.” 

The text of the |Hull]| statement 
follows: 


Governor Dewey can rest as- 
sured that the fears which he ex- 
pressed in his statement are ut- 
terly and completely unfounded. 

No arrangement such as de- 
seribed by him, which would in- 
volve a military alliance of the 
four major nations permanently 
to coerce the rest of the world is 
contemplated or has ever been 
contemplated by this Government, 
or, as far as we know, by any 
of the other governments. 


In the Moscow declaration, the 
four nations placed themselves on 
record as advocating a “general 
international organization, based 
on the principle of sovereign 
equality of all peace-loving states 
and open-to membership of all 
such states, large and small, for 
the maintenance of international 
peace and security”: this state- 
men was embodied in the Con- 
nally resolution passed in the 
United States Senate by an over- 
whelming bipartisan vote of 85-5. 

In accepting Secretary Hull’s 
proposal for a conference, Gover- 
nor Dewey addressed the follow- 
ing telegram to Mr. Hull, it was 
reported from Albany to the New 
York “Times” by Warren Moscow: 


“T am happy to accept your pro- 
posal for consultation made at 
your press conference yesterday 
and to designate Mr. John Foster 
Dulles as my representative. 


“Mr. Dulles, who is well known 
to you and to President Roosevelt, 
has given a lifetime of study and 
constructive action in the field of 
foreign affairs. I consider him one 
of the ablest of American authori- 
ties on international relations. He 
is fully acquainted with my views 
and has my complete personal 
confidence, which I am happy to 
say is shared by. a number of 
members of the United States 
Senate of varying political views. 

“In view especially of the prog- 
ress of the war in Europe I am 
convineed that every effort to or- 
ganize both temporarily and per- 


manently for the establishment of | 


lasting peace should be accel- 
errated, and I am happy to extend 
my fulles cooperation to the end 
that the result should be wholly 


bipartisan and should have the’ 


united support of the American 
people. 

“Mr. Dulles is prepared to come 
to Washington and be available 
regularly for conference and con- 





foreign relations committee, Aus- 
tin of Vermont and Vanderberg 
of Michigan, in morning confer- 


ences, said the Associated Press, | 


which added: 
“After the conferences Mr. Aus- 


tin predicted there will be ‘no| 


party cleavage’ over issues of 
peace and post-war security. Aus- 


tin asserted: ‘I’m strengthened in| 


my opinion that the campaign for 


President and Vice President will | 


not cast into the field of discus- 
sion any element of discord based 
on partisan, selfish interests.’ 


Mr: Austin said Republicans in| 


the Senate, where opposition to 


the League of Nations after the 


last war blocked American. par- 
ticipation, this time were in har- 
mony.” 


From Washington 
Ahead Of The News 


(Continued from first page) 

But it seems that all of this had 
to have a direction, such as first 
Bill Knudsen and Sidney Hill- 
man. Sidney’s contribution was to 
see that no contracts for the uni- 
forms of the armed forces went 
to anybody of whom he did not 
approve, which means nobody 
with whom his union did not have 
contracts. The politics of Wash- 
ington were teo much for kindly, 
efficient Bill Knudsen. In the en- 
suing agitation against and within 
this board of “direction of the 
American war effort,’ the current 
New Deal Vice Presidential can- 
didate, Senator Truman, viewed 
with alarm. 

After many, 





many months in 


this “direction of war production,” | 


Knudsen first went out, the vic- 
tim of Washington politics, and 
then later out went Sidney Hill- 
man. 


Inasmuch as we have heard a. 
lot about strikes holding up war | 


production and being the cost of 
American lives, we have a right 
to assume that this inefficiency, 


this agitation against and within | 


the Board which was directing 
America’s great all-out industrial 
effort, also cost lives. 

Donald Nelson, in the politics of 
Washington, finally came to take 
complete charge. We have been 
at war for nearly three years now, 
much longer than we were in the 
first World War. We have lost 
thousands in the Mediterranean 
and in the European campaigns, 
and in the Pacific, the latter of 


which is still apparently outside | 


of our thinking. 


Our successes, we are told, are | 


due to the valor and courage of 
our boys, and to America’s indus- 
trial output, the latter being an 
effort — indeed, everything — 


brought about under the direction | 


of the greatest of all men, Mr. 
Roosevelt. Indeed, so great has 
been his greatest of all general- 
ships, that some of our industrial- 
ists now think, and so do the par- 
ents of some boys, although they 


realize his nonsense on domestic | 
policies, they should sustain him | 


through our crisis —- because he 
knows Stalin and Churchill, and 
to a secondary degree, Chiang 
Kai-shek, to whom he had better 
send some more support 
really wants to keep up the ac- 
quaintance. 

It is a tremendous jolt to this 
picture to learn that the great war 
production agency which is re- 
sponsible for America’s production 


might, kas been in a stew, and 
really of no good to anybody all | 


this time. 


We remember quite vividly, 


when in an effort to save Donald 
Nelson’s fece, Charles E. Wilson, 


if he. 


it was really ‘“‘mighting” after him, 

and the plain suggestion was that 
without this mighty directing ef- 
fort on the part of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
arrangement, our industrial effort 
would not be as mighty as it 
might. 

You can imagine what a shock 
it is for one such as myself, who 
had perfect confidence in this 
whole directive effort of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s, to learn that Charlie 
and Donald are fighting, and then 
‘to see them blow up completely. 
The. fact is that they have been 
feuding ever since Wilson has 
been in the WPB, and just how 
this has helped America’s mighty 
| production effort we fail to see. 

But quick action is finally taken 
by the Indispensable Man. He is 
quick to perceive. He finally gets 
‘rid of both Nelson and Wilson, 
|and puts in their place, Lt. Com- 
'mander J. A. Krug, 36 years old, 
and one of the original Knudsen- 
|Hillman feuders. Young Krug is 
anti-“power trust” and anti a lot 
‘of other ‘things capitalistic. We 
/are warned, however, not to make 
him too “radical.’”” Men who have 
talked with him and who worked 
with him, before the draft caught 
| him and he had to become a naval 
, Officer, say he is a “moderate.” 
|'He is now head, not, insofar as 
|we know, ever having “met a 
peyroll,” of our “direction of the 
war production effort,’ and more 
‘important, of the reconversion 
|/program. Ye Gawds! 





Christmas Mail For 
‘Armed Forces Overseas 


Postmaster Albert Goldman an- 
‘nounces that arrangements are 
|\being made for the acceptance of 
'Christmas parcels for our armed 
forces overseas and desires at this 
‘time to remind the public of the 
necessity of giving the matter 
some attention so as to assist the 
‘Post Office in the expeditious 
handling of the tremendous vol- 
ume of parcels expected to be re- 
ceived between Sept. 15 and 





Oct. 15. 
The term “armed forces over-- 
seas” includes the personnel of 


our armed forces who receive 
‘their mail through an APO or 
Fleet post office in care of the 
‘Postmaster at New York, N. Y.; 
San Francisco, Calif.; New Or- 
leans, La., or Seattle, Wash., or 
an APO in care of the Postmaster 
|at Miami, Fla.; Presque Isle, Me., 
or Minneapolis, Minn., or through 
a naval installation or station in 
_eare of the Postmaster at Seattle. 
The War Department advises 
that Christmas greeting cards for 
soldiers overseas must be sent in 
sealed envelopes and prepaid at 
| the first-class rate. 

No requests from the addressees 
‘are required in connection with 
Christmas parcels mailed to Army 
personnel during this period only. 
Patrons should endorse each gift 
parcel “Christmas Parcel.” Spe- 
cial effort will be made to effect 
‘delivery of all Christmas parcels 
‘mailed during that period in time 
for Christmas. 

In view of the urgent need for 
‘shipping space to transport mate- 
rials directly essential to the war 
effort, Christmas parcels shall not 
exceed the present limits of five 
pounds in weight or 15 inches in 
length or 36 inches in length and 
girth combined. Not more than 
one Christmas parcel or package 
shall be accepted for mailing in 
‘any one week when sent by or on 
behalf of the same person or con- 
cern to or for the same addressee. 

Owing to the great distance this 
‘mail must be transported and the 
handling and any storage it must 
‘undergo, it is absolutely necessary 
that all articles be packed in 


split, thus allowing the contents to 
escape. Furthermore, as each par- 
cel is subject to censorship, delay 
in handling may be minimized by 
securing the covering of the par- 
cel so as to permit ready inspec- 
tion of the contents. 

When combination packages are 
made up, including miscellaneous | 
toilet articles, hard candies, soaps, | 
ete., the contents should be tightly | 
packed, in order that the several 
articles may not be loosened in 
transit, damaging the contents or | 
the covering of the parcels. 

Perishable matter will not be 
accepted and the sending of fra- 
gile articles is to be discouraged. 


_Intoxicants, inflammable mate- 
rials, including matches of all 
kinds and lighter fluids and poi- 
sons, or compositions which may 
kill or injure another, or damage 
the mails, are unmailatie. 


Addresses must be legible, in 
typewriting or ink. Copies of sales 
slips of retail stores should not 
be used as address labels. The 
complete address should also be 
shown on a sheet of paper inside 
the parcel in order to permit) 


} 


| 





taining valuable or important pa- 


pers may be registered. These 
restrictions do not apply to of- 
ficial shipments, shipments to mil- 


itary agencies overseas, or to mail 
from APO’s. 


Mail for personnel of the Navy, 
Marine Corps or Coast Guard may 
be accepted for registration or in- 
surance if it conforms to existing 
requirements as to weight, size 
and other prescribed conditions, 
and mailers are advised to regis- 
ter or insure Christmas gifts of 


‘more than ordinary value ad- 


dressed to personnel of the Navy, 
Marine Corps or Coast Guard. 


Mr. Goldman recommends the 
use of domestic postal money or- 
ders to transmit gifts of money to 
members of the armed forces out- 
side the continental United States. 
With reference to cash remit- 
tances, patrons are informed. that 
at many places where such forces 
are stationed there is a local pro- 
hibition against the importation 
of U. S. money and it cannot be 
used if received. However, do- 
mestic postal money orders can 
be cashed at APOs wherever 


identification of the addressee in they are located, and they are paid 


the event the outer wrapper be- 
comes torn, mutilated, or de- 
stroyed in transit. Parcels ad- 
dressed to overseas Army person- 
nel should show in addition to thé 
name and address of the sender, 
the name, rank, Army serial num- 
ber, branch of service, organiza- 
tion, APO number of the addres- 
see, and the post office through 
which the parcels are to be routed. 

Parcels for Navy personnel, in- 
cluding Marine Corps and Coast 
Guard should show, in addition to 
the name and address of the 
sender, the name, rank, or rating of 
the addressee and the Naval unit 
to which he is assigned with the 
Navy number assigned thereto, or 
name of the ship and Fleet post 
office through which the parcels 
are to be routed. 


Mail for Coast Guard personnel 
should be addressed the same as 
other Naval personnel except that 
the words “U. S. Coast Guard” 
should be used in place of “U. S. 
Navy” after the man’s name. 


Postage must be fully prepaid, 
the rate on parcels of fourth-class 
matter (that is, parcels exceeding 
eight ounces) being the zone rate 
applicable from the post office 
where mailed to the post office 
in care of which the parcels are 
addressed. The third-class rate of 
1% cents for each two ounces ap- 
plies to packages not exceeding 
eight ounces, except in the case | 
of books, on which the rate is 
one cent for each two ounces. The 
third-class rate of 1% cents for 
each two ounces or fraction there- 
of is also applicable to unsealed 
greeting cards, addressed to other 
than Army personnel, provided 
they bear no unpermissible writ- 
ten additions. It is suggested, 
however, that they be mailed as 
first-class matter since in that 
event they will be returned, if 
undeliverable, provided they bear 
a return card. Parcels contaming | 
only books conforming to the re- | 





in local foreign currency at the 
rate of exchange in effect on the 
date the orders are presented. 


Christmas mail for members of 
the Merchant Marine should also 
be mailed between Sept. 15, 1944 
and Oct. 15, 1944, if delivery by 
Dec. 25, 1944 is desired. Parcels 
for such persons cannot be regis- 
| tered or insured, and there is no 
money order service available to 
‘this branch of the service. 


The only way to insure against 
| disappointment for the fighting 


/men is to buy. at once and mail 





early—gifts should be mailed as 
| soon as possible after the Sept. 15 
starting date. 


Death of C. H. Cooke 
Of Bank Of Hawaii 


Clarence H. Cooke, Chairman of 
the Board of the Bank of Hawaii 
and President of the Cooke Trust 
Co., died on Aug. 23, it was an- 
nounced in Associated Press ad- 
vices from Honolulu, which also 
said: 

He was 68 years old. Mr. 
Cooke’s father founded the Bank 
of Hawaii, and other members of 
the family founded Castle & 
Cooke, a Jeadins Hawaiian busi- 
ness concern. Mr. Cooke, who at- 
tended Yale University, also was 
a director or Vice-President of 
several sugar plantations and 
trust companies. 








F sesabe ‘Invasion Currency’ 
Deflating, Not Inflating 
Prices, Says Morgenthau 


On Aug. 24, Secretary of the 
Treasury Henry Morgenthau, Jr., 
made it plain that “invasion cur- _ 
rency” does not threaten France 
with inflation; very much to the 
contrary, the prices in France 
have been steadily dropping since 
the invasion. 


United Press Washington ad- ~ 





quirements prescribed therefor are | _ 
acceptable at the special rate of | vices quote the Secretary as say- 
three cents a pound, plus one cent | ing that “the American troops are 
on each parcel, the limit of weight only spending 10% of their pay in 
being five pounds. occupied France,’ and he contin- 


dress of the sender, which is re- | 
quired, inscriptions such as ‘“Mer- | 
ry Christmas,” “Please do not) 
open until Christmas,’ “Happy | 
New Year,” “With best wishes,” | 
and the like, may be placed on) 


‘such conference since he returned 


from Normandy that “the French, 
who were concerned that the ar- 
rival of American troops might 
cause inflation, are now complain- 


ing that they are not spending 





the covering of the parcel in such enough money. 

manner as not to interfere with| He also added that “de Gaulle. 
the address or on a card inclosed money,” which “invasion: curren- 
therewith. Books may bear sim-j|cy” in France is now called, is 
ple dedicatory inscriptions not of preferred by most French nation- 
a nature of personal correspond- als rather than Bank of France 
ence. Stickers or labels resembling bills. 
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Agricultural Dept. Report On Grops As Of Aug. | 


The United States Departme 
on Aug. 10, issued its general crop 
in part below: 


Aithough national prospects for ° 


corn, hay, potatoes and some other 
creps aeciined during July as a 
resuit of drought or near-drought 
conaitions in a large east central 
area, growing conditions in most 
other areas were favorable and 
aggregate crop production in the 
United {tates now seems likely to 
exceed production last year by 2 
or 3% and to exceed production 
in any previous year except 1942. 
Crop prospects are particularly 
favorable north and west of a line 
from Chicago to El Paso. As in 
1930, the drought area this year 
centers in Kentucky and Tennes- 
see, and in parts of those States 
conditions on Aug. 1 seemed fully 
as serious as at the same season 
in 1930, with early corn and gar- 
dens ruined, pastures brown and 
serious local shortages of feed and 
forage in prospect. Dry weather 
has also reduced or threatened 
late crops in a much larger area 
extending into the Eastern Corn 
Belt States, Missouri, Arkansas, 
parts of Texas, and the northern 
portions of the States from Louisi- 
ana to Georgia. Prior to the rains 
of early August drought was also 
affecting crops from Virginia 
northward to southern New Eng- 
land. The present drought, how- 
ever, followed a period of wet 
weather and did not materially 
reduce the yields of small grains 
or early hay; and in most sections 
cotton, corn, soybeans, and tobacco 
could still make nearly full re- 
covery. The drought is, therefore, 
causing heavy loss to many in- 
dividual farmers, particularly 
some livestock producers, but has 
not yet materially affected crop 
prospects in the country as a 
whole. 

Wheat was hurt by rust in 
Nebraska and by wet weather at 
harvest time in Kansas, but July 
weather was unusually favorable 
for spring wheat in Minnesota and 
North Dakota and the wheat crop 
is now estimated at 1,132,000,000 
bushels which would be 12% 
above production in any past year. 
This year even the former “Dust 
Bowl” counties report wheat 
yields averaging nearly 19 bushels 
per acre and the United States 
average of 18.6 bushels per acre 
has been exceeded only once—in 
1942. Corn prospects declined 
sharply during July in the eastern 
Corn Belt and in other areas 
pinched by drought; but in Kan- 
sas, Nebraska, and South Dakota 
corn is now expected to produce 
nearly twice the average yield per 
acre secured during the 1933-42 
period, which includes the drought 
years. Total corn production is 
now estimated at 2,929,000,000 
bushels which would be a large 
crop although it would be below 
production in 1943, 1942, 1932 and 
a few earlier seasons. Late-planted 
oats were reduced somewhat by 
drought in the Eastern Corn Belt 
and by rust in Nebraska and Kan- 
sas but these reductions were off- 
set by favorable weather in Wis- 
consin, Minnesota and North Da- 
kota. The crop is now estimated 
at 1,188,000,000 bushels, which 
would be close to the usual pro- 
duction excluding drought sea- 
Sons. 


The quantity of sorghums har- 
vested for grain this season now 
seems likely to be about 147.000,- 
060 bushels which would be a 
third more than in any past year. 
Adding together the expected 
crens of corn, oats, barley and 
grain sorghums the indicated pro- 
dection of these feed grains totals 
112 million tons, somewhat below 
the production of 115 million tons 
last vear and far below the record 
production of 123 million tons in 
9942 but a total exceeded only 
onee in earlier years. 

Hay production is estimated at 
97 million tons. This would be a 
large crop but it would provide 
a smaller supply per unit of live- 


stick than has been available in 
any of the last six years and in 





nt of Agriculture, at Washington, 
report as of Aug. 1, which we give 








much of the drought area local 
snortages and present prices will 
necessitate some adjustments in 
the number of cattle kept on in- 
dividual farms. The reported con- 
dition of pastures dropped sharply 
during July in the drought area 
and in portions of surrounding 
States but continued 
generally from southern Okla- 
homa and southern lowa north- 
|ward. Ranges are reported in 
|somewhat below average condi- 
tion in the 
‘and Arizona, about average in 
Texas and New Mexico, and much 
above average in other Western 
States. 

Estimates for food crops include 
|near-record production of rice, 
beans, dry peas, fruits, vegetables 


of potatoes and 


season pointed to a high yield per 
acre as the dry weather held the 
boll weevil in check. Tobacco 
improved during July and the 
prospective crop of 1,613 million 
pounds is one-sixth above aver- 
age. On Aug. 1, however, late 
tobacco needed rain in several 
important States. 


Fruit crops made good progress 
during July and the aggregate 
tonnage of the eight major decid- 
uous fruits in prospect for 1944 is 
now indicated at 3% greater than 
on July 1—21% greater than in 
1943, 4% greater than in 1942 and 
9% greater than the 10-year 
(1933-42) average production. 
Prospective commercial apple pro- 
duction increased 3% during July 
with prospects showing improve- 
ment in the major States of Wash- 
ington, New York and Virginia. 
Peaches are the third largest crop 
of record with California Cling- 
stones and Freestones both the 
largest croos since 1930. Grape 
production prospects improved in 
July and total tonnage is now in- 
dicated to be 8% less than in 1943 
record crop but 15% greater than 
average. Pears are about an aver- 
age crop. 

Conditions on Aug. 1 were above 
average for oranges, grapefruit, 
lemons, and tangerines in all 
States. Present condition indicates 
an aggregate tonnage of citrus 
fruit from the bloom of 1944 as 
large or larger than the record 
1943-44 production (from the 
bloom of 1943). 


The total prospective fruit sup- 
ply (citrus and deciduous com- 
bined) for the 1944-45 season is 
10 to 15% greater than production 
for the 1943-44 season. 


Truck Crops for Fresh Market 


The prospective aggregate ton- 
nage of commercial truck crops 
for the fresh market in 1944 re- 
mains at about the level indicated 
on July 1 — approximately one- 
fifth above that of 1943 and also 
one-fifth above the 1933-42 aver- 
age. The total indicated tonnage 
showed little change from July 1 
to Aug. 1, despite unfavorable 
weather in much of the eastern 
part of the country which reduced 
prospective supplies of a number 
of summer crops. It now appears 
that production of cabbage, celery, 
*ucumbers, honeydew melons, let- 
‘nce, onions and watermelons, for 
the entire 1944 season, will ex- 
ceed July 1 expectations by ap- 
Yroximately the amount octher 
crops were reduced. If present 
%rospects are realized, the aggre- 
zate tonnage this year will exceed 
the 1942 record of just above 7 
a tons by approximately 

OC. 


Weather during the last half of 
July was generally unfavorable 
, for summer-season truck crops 
exceot in the Mountain States. 
In most commercial vegetable 
areas east of the Rockies and in 
Weshington and Oregon on the 
Pacific Coast, the dryness of earlv 
July, which in some areas had 








high quite, 


Pacific Coast States | 


for processing, and truck crops {or | 


'reached drought proportions, was 


|further intensified by continuous | 


clear skies and high temperatures 
through the last half of the month. 
Precipitation was confined to local 
areas except in Illinois and Okla- 
homa where rains were general 
July 25-27. In contrast, condi- 


tions in the Mountain States were | 


quite favorable, with warm 
weather accelerating growth of 
late crops. California weather was 
too cool for normal development 
and crops were further delayed. 


Truck Crops for Commercial 
Processing 
On Aug. 1 the indicated total 
tonnage of four important process- 
ing crops—green peas, snap beans, 
sweet corn, and tomatoes — ex- 


ceeded the aggregate production | 


of these crovs in 1943 by 13%. 
|Last year, these four crops con- 
stituted almost 90% of the total 
production of 11 vegetables for 
which estimates are made. 


cated by reports received from 
canners and manufacturers of to- 
-mato products. This tonnage ex- 
ceeds the 1943 estimated produc- 
21%. The Aug. 1 indicated pro- 
ing is 1,221,200 tons. 

Production prospects for snap 
beans were less favorable on Aug. 
1 than they were on July 1 and 
| 258,800 tons were forecast. 
|is 6% less tonnage than was ex- 
pected 30 days earlier in the sea- 
son—but it still comes close to the 
record-high 1943 production of 
261,900 tons. The last indicated 
1944 production on green peas for 
processing, based on July 15 con- 
ditions, is 402,940 tons. This comes 
within 2% of the 1943 production 
of 410,670 tons. 

Hot, dry weather in sections of 
the United States where cucum- 
bers are an important crop for 
|pickling purposes has been un- 
|favorable for the growth and de- 
| velopment this year. But green 
'lima beans for canning and freez- 
|ing, beets for canning, and cab- 
| bage for kraut escaped serious in- 
|jury in July and the Aug. 1 con- 
| ditions of these crops were some- 
'what better than in 1943 on the 
| corresponding date. 








Corn 

Despite a slight decline in yield 
prospects during July, one of the 
larger corn crops was still in pros- 
pect on Aug. 1. Production is in- 
dicated at 2,929,117,000 bushels, a 
decline of 51 million bushels or 
% from the July forecast. If 
realized, this crop would be 147 
million bushels or about 5% be- 





million or 6% below the record 
1942 production. With the excep- 
tion of these two years and 1932, 
which is closely approximated, 
this would be the largest corn crop 
since 1920. The average yield of 
30.0 bushels per harvested acre, 
compares with 30.6 indicated July 
1 this year, 32.5 in 1943, and the 
average of 25.8 bushels. 


In a droughty area extending 
from portions of Ohio River Val- 
ley States in a southwesterly di- 
rection across Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, and Arkansas, parts of 
Missouri, Georgia, Alabama, Mis- 
Sissippi, and Louisiana into east 
Texas, serious deterioration of 
corn prospects occurred during 
July. Also in a smaller coastal 
area from Massachusetts to Vir- 
ginia lower yields are in prospect 
than a month earlier. In sections 
adjacent to the chief drought area 
and in southern Minnesota and 
much of lowa, prospects were poor 
to fair, but improving as the result 
of more favorable weather in late 
July. In most other sections pros- 
vects were good to excellent. 





ing degrees of delay, the 1944 corn 
crop has continued to show a wide 


acreage has not overcome the 
handicap of its late start and wil! 
need at least a normal growire 
season to reach maturity; an early 





A production of 3,209,100 tons of | 


market but only moderate crops | tomatoes for processing is indi- | 


sweetpotatoes. | 
The first cotton estimate of the) 


tion of 2,659,100 tons by about | 


duction of sweet corn for process- | 


This | 


'low the large 1943 crop, and 202) 


Planted under difficulties of | 
weather and flood, and with vary- | 


range in progress. with much of | 
the acreage late. This late planted | 


|\frost remains a distinct threat. 
Even in the South the acreage of 
late corn is greater than usual. 
Inasmuch as the droughty situa- 
tion developed at different times 
in various States the corn situa- 
tion varies, but for the most part 
'the late corn in the South has 
made improvement with recent 
rains. Stands are mostly good and 
fields have been fairly well culti- 
vated. 

Corn Belt prospects, as a whole, 
changed very little during July. 
Improvement in Iowa, South Da- 
kota, Nebraska, and Kansas more 
than offset deterioration because 
of the unfavorable conditions in 
Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. Pros- 
pects in Wisconsin, Minnesota, and 
Missouri showed no change. With 
normal conditions in the next few 
weeks the prospect in west North 
Central States seems likely to be 
maintained, for there is a good re- 
serve of subsoil moisture. The. 
eastern portion must have good | 
rains to check further deteriora- | 
tion. Insects, including chinch 
_ bugs, wire worms, and corn borers, 
/must be reckoned with there also. 


_mostly below average. Small por- | 
tions of the acreage have been cut | 
| for forage to supplement dry pas- | 
tures. All these factors have been | 
| considered 
} mates. 
|, Corn. made good progress. in | 
| most of the North Atlantic region. | 
with the exception of the dry. 
coastal portions of New England, 
New Jersey and eastern Pennsyl- | 
vania. Yield prospects improved 
in New York and western Penn- | 
| sylvania. Sharp deterioration of | 
/corn has resulted from, hot,. dry‘ 
'weather in central east coast 
States. In contrast, the situation | 
_in the Carolinas and southward | 
improved and with it yield pros- | 
pects improved or remained un-. 
changed. In South Central States 
there was sharp deterioration, ow- 
'ing to the droughty. condition pre- | 
'vailing through most of July and | 
more rain will be needed in Aug- | 
ust to maintain prospects é€ven at. 
'the present poor level. The ex- | 
|ception in this area is found in 
'most of Oklahoma and North 
Texas, where prospects improved 
in July. 

Improvement occurred in most 
Western States, though the small | 
Washington and Oregon acreages 
‘are not as promising as either a. 
| month ago or last year. Irrigated 
‘fields are amply supplied with 
| water. The greatest improvement 
'in the West was in Colorado which 
has more than half the acreage 
'of the region. 


Wheat 


The indicated production of all 
| wheat as of Aug. 1 is 1,132,105,000 
| ushels, maintaining this year’s 
/crop as the largest United States | 
wheat crop on record. The decline 
from July 1 in winter wheat pro- | 
'duction is a little more than off- | 
'set by the increase in spring. 
| wheat—netting an increase in all 
| wheat of 4 million bushels. The | 
,record 1944 production is 35% 
above last year’s crop of 836,298,- | 
| 000 bushels, and 49% above the. 
10-year average of 760 million | 
' bushels. 

| Winter Wheat production based 
|}on Aug. 1 conditions and harvest- | 
‘ing returns is indicated at 786,- 
| 124,000 bushels, the second highest 
|of record and nearly 50% above 
last year. During July black stem 
/rust appeared in the central to} 
‘northern Great Plains States, and | 
|spread rapidly, favored by the 
|dense growth of wheat, ample) 
|moisture and high temperatures. | 
| Winter wheat prospects were low- | 
'ered in Nebraska, South Dakota, 
| Colorado and Wyoming. Harvest- | 
|‘ng has been completed in Texas 
‘and most of Oklahoma and was | 
too far advanced in Kansas for 
the rust to cause much damage. 
Rains delayed harvesting and 
caused some lodging in western | 
Kansas and parts of Colorado and 
to some extent in the Parkondle 
sections of Texas and Oklahoma. 
‘In Minnesota winter wheat was 
| too far advanced when stem rust 
developed tor it to cause much 


| 


| 





| Stands are uneven in height, but) 


in the current. esti-| , 
dicated at 36,690,000 bushels on 


damage, and its northward spread 
had not reached Montana wheat 
fields until after the crop was 
harvested. Even though there was 
a long lack of rain in July in the 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho area, 
winter wheat yields held up well 
because of the earlier rains and 
the general advancement of the 
crop. 

The yield per acre of winter 
wheat, indicated at 18.8 bushels, 
is a near record, having been ex- 
ceeded only by the 19.7 bushels in 
1942 and 19.0 bushels in 1931. 
Yields by States were equal to 
or above last year except in 
Nebraska, Colorado, Iowa, and 
Minnesota. 

All Spring wheat on Aug. 1 was 
indicated at 345,981,000 bushels, 
compared with 334,736,000 bushels 
a month earlier, 306,692,000 bush- 
els in 1943 and the 1933-42 aver- 
age of 189,524,000 bushels. In the 
main spring wheat area compris- 
ing the Dakotas, Minnesota, Mon- 
tana, and Washington, which will 
produce about 95% of all spring 
wheat in 1944, the weather has 
continued favorable, although it 
now appears that yields will not 
equal these of 1943. The increase 
in 1944 production compared with 
1943 is due to a larger planted 
acreage. 

Durum wheat production is in- 


Aug. 1, compared .with 36,051,000 
bushels on July 1 with 36,204,000 
bushels in 1943 and the average of 
27,413,000 bushels. An average 
yield per harvested acre of 165 
bushels for durum wheat was in- 
dicated on Aug. 1, compared with 
16.3 bushels a month earlier, 17.0 
bushels for the 1943 crop and the 
average of 11.2 bushels. Yields of 
durum wheat improved during 
July. in Minnesota and North Da- 
kota but declined slightly in South 
Dakota due mainly to July dam- 
age from rust. 

Other spring wheat production 
on Aug. 1 was indicated at 309,- 
291.000 bushels, compared with 
298,685,000 bushels a month ago, 
270,488,000 bushels in 1943 and 
the average of 162,112,000 bushels. 
For other spring wheat the Aug. 1 
indicated vield of 18.4 bushels 
compares with 17.8 bushels on 
July 1, with 18.7 bushels for 1943, 
and the average of 12.4 bushels. 


Harvest of spring wheat in the 
Eastern, Southern, and Central 
producing States was mostly com- 
pleted by Aug. 1, but there was 
still a considerably large acreage 
left to be harvested in the impor- 
tant producing Northern Great 
Plains, and Northern Rocky Moun- 
tain States. Spring wheat has not 
suffered any material damage 
from rust, but it is too early to 
judge whether or not some late 


/acreage in the northern sections 


of the spring wheat area will be- 
come infected. 

Wheat production by classes 
shows the greatest increase over 
last year to be in hard red winter 


_wheat of which the indicated pro- 


duction is 486 million bushels. 


Soft red winter is next in gain 


over last year, with production 
estimated at 233 million bushels. 
Hard red spring at 271 million 


i bushels shows the most increase 


over last month of any class; hard 
red winter declined, while other 
classes made little change from a 
month ago. 


Oats 
Prospects for oats increased 
slightly during July. Oats pro- 


duction in 1944 is now estimated 


| at 1,187,809,000 bushels, about 4% 


more than the 1943 crop of 1,143,- 
867,000 bushels and 16% more 
than the 10-year (1933-42) aver- 
age production. Hot, dry weather 
during July in an area extending 
south and west from Ohio and 
Kentucky did not give the rela- 
tively late planted 1944 oats crop, 
much of which was planted ten 


‘days to three weeks later than 


usual, an opvortunity to mature 
properly. Reduced yields from 


'July 1 prospects in this area were 
offset by favorable conditions in 


most of the spring wheat area. In 
Nebraska and to a lesser extent 


‘in neighboring States, yields of 
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oats were seriously 


reduced by} States was most severe on the 


black stem rust. While 1944 yields | earlier acreage from which ship- 
of oats for the country as a whole| ments usually begin in late July 


do not differ significantly from 
yields obtained in 1943, the acre- 
age is 3% greater. Larger crops 
than harvested last year are in- 
dicated for much of the deficit 
feed area of the east. These in- 
creases are counterbalanced by 
important decreases in the States 
of Iowa, Missouri, Nebraska, and 
Kansas. 
Barley 

Based on Aug. 1 conditions the 
indicated 1944 production of bar- 
ley is 293,703,000 bushels. This is 
9% below the 1943 crop of 322,- 
187,000 bushels but 15% more 
than the 1933-42 average of 256,- 
350,000 bushels. The indicated 
vield per acre on Aug. 1 is 23.2 
bushels per acre, representing a 
drop of 0.6 bushels since July 1 of 
this year. However, the Aug. 1 
yield is almost 14% bushels above 
last year and 1% bushels above 
average. 

The progress of the crop varied 
considerably during July with 
some of the important States, 
notably Minnesota and South Da- 
kota, showing Aug. 1 yields 5 and 
4.5 bushels, respectively, below 
those indicated a month ago. Rusts 
of various kinds, blight, root-rot 
and scab took a heavy toll in most 
of South Dakota and parts of Min- 
nesota. On the other hand yield 
prospects in North Dakota, the 
leading producing State, improved 
about 1 bushels per acre from July 
to Aug. 1. _ Disease was present 
in North Dakota but the crop ma- 
tured before substantial damage 
occurred. Prospects also improved 
during July in Kansas, Colorado, 
and California. In the Western 
States some improvement during 
July is evident, but in most of the 
other producing States Aug. 1 
yield prospects are below July 1. 


Rye 

Rye crop prospects declined 
during July. The Aug. 1 estimate 
indicates a crop of 27,565,000 bush- 
els this year, which compares with 
the July 1 estimate of 29,362,000 
bushels. The crop in prospect is 
about 10% below 1943 production 
and 32% below the _ ten-year 
(1933-42) production. 

Harvest is practically completed 
in all producing States and the 
yield per acre is estimated at 11.9 
bushels, which compares with 12.6 
bushels indicated on July 1 and 
11.7 bushels, the ten-year average. 
The decrease from last month oc- 
curred in the North Central States 
and wes mainly due to unfavor- 
able weather, particularly at 
harvest time. Yields in other sec- 
tions of the country showed 4 
slight improvement over the July 
1 estimate, but not enough to off- 
set the decrease in the North Cen- 
tral section, which has about 70% 
of the country’s 1944 rye acreage. 

South Dakota, which has 17% 
of the rye acreage, showed a drop 
in vield per acre from 14.0 bushels 
on July 1 to 11.5 bushels on Aug. 1. 


Potatoes 


The prospective potato crop was 
reduced about 14,000,000 bushels 
in July by hot, dry weather that 
prevailed in eastern and middle 
western areas and by leaf hopper 
injury in local areas west of the 
Mississippi River. Total prospec- 
tive production is now placed at 
385.295,000 bushels, compared 
with 464,656,000 bushels in 1943 
and the ten-year (1933-42) aver- 
age of 362,912,000 bushels. The 
indicated yield per acre is 127.9 
bushels, compared with 139.9 
bushels in 1943 and the ten-year 
average of 120.1 bushels. 


In the 30 late-crop States, yield 
prospects are somewhat variable 
but are above average in all ex- 
cept New York, Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, Illi- 
nois. and Iowa. Production in the 
30 lete States is indicated to be 
308,724,000 bushels, compared with 
363 543,000 bushels in 1943 and the 


or in August. Yields were cur- 
tailed drastically on Long Island, 
'in local areas of the mid-western 
States and in the commercial 
early areas of Nebraska. 
losses were partially offset by in- 
creases in Maine, Idaho, Wyoming, 
Utah, Nevada, California and 
| Arizona. The present outlook in 
Aroostook County, Maine, is for 
an above-average yield per acre. 
The Aroostook crop received ade- 
quate rains in late July and pres- 
ent conditions are favorable for 
growth. The crop in most of the 
18 surplus late States is making 
good progress, although some of 
the acreage was planted later than 
usual and will require good grow- 





ing weather until October to pro- | 


duce good yields. 

In the seven intermediate States 
the crop is very light. Adverse 
growing conditions have prevailed 
in this group most of the season 
and yield per acre is 27% below 
average. Hot, dry weather caused 
a further loss of nearly 5,000,000 
bushels during July and produc- 
tion for the seven States is now 
indicated to be only 22,392,000 
bushels, compared with 34,774,000 
bushels in 1943 and the ten-year 
average of 31,444,000 bushels. New 
Jersey, Virginia and Kentucky 
had the most severe losses during 
July. 

In the early States, where har- 
vesting of the early commercial 
crop is virtually complete, total 
production prospects for the group 
are about the same as on July 1. 
Decreases in Georgia and Tennes- 
see were about offset by increases 
in North Carclina and Texas. Pro- 
duction in the early States is 


placed at 54,179,000 bushels, com- | 


pared with 66,339,000 bushels in 
1943 and the ten-year average of 
43,191,000 bushels. 

- eR 


September Petroleum 
Output Set At New Hig 


Herold L. Ickes, Petroleum Ad- 
minsitrator for War, on Aug. 20 
announced that a production rate 
of 5,051,300 barrels daily of all 
petroleum liquids had been cer- 
tified to the various oil-producing 
States for September, 1944. This 
is the first time in the history of 
the petroleum industry that a pro- 
duction rate of all petroleum 
liquids in excess of 5,000,000 bar- 
rels daily has been certified. The 
September certified figure repre- 
sents a net increase of 105,900 bar- 
rels daily over the rate certified 
for August production. 

Administrator Ickes said that 
the rate authorized for the East- 
ern States has been increased 


slightly—from 68,400 barrels daily | 


in August to 71.300 barrels a day 
in September. In the Midwestern 
States the September rate calls 
for 976,400 barrels daily, a net in- 
crease of 11,600 barrels daily, at- 
tributable to recently discovered 
reserves in Kentucky and Okla- 
homa. 

The authorized rate for the 
Rocky Mountain States remains 
practically unchanged, but Cali- 
fornia’s production rate is in- 
creased to 936,700 barrels a day, 
19,600 barrels daily more than 
that for August, the greater share 
of the increase to come from de- 
veloped reserves. 

The authorized rate for the 
Southwestern States is 2,931.400 
barrels a day, an increase of 71,- 
400 barrels daily, of which Texas 
will account for 66,000 barrels 
daily. 


Commenting on the increased 


|rates certified for California and 


Texas, Ralph K. Davies, Deputy 
Petroieum Administrator, said: 
“The urgency of military re- 
quirements has made it necessary 
to certify, as a matter of war 
necessity, a rate of production for 





California and Texas during Sep- 


ten-year average of 288,276,000| tember, which, in the technical 


bushels. 
declined about 9,000,000 bushels 


Prosnerts in thie grown opinion of the Petroleum Admin- 


istration for War, may well result 


during July. Damage in the late in exceeding the maximum ef- 


These 


Romania Breaks With Nazis; Joins With Allies 


King Michael of Romania in a broadcast announced on Aug. 23! 
that Romania was switching from the Axis to the Allied side of the| 
war, according to Associated Press dispatches from London on Aug. | 
24, which also had the following to say regarding the unconditional 


surrender of Romania. 


offered by the Soviet Union, Great 
Britain and the United States was 
announced in a_ proclamation 
broadcast from Bucharest. 

The early morning broadcast 
Russian communique told of 
clashes on Romanian soil between 
the Romanians, ordered by King 
| Michael to cease hostilities against 
the Red Army, and the Germans. 
Romanian prisoners were quoted 
/as saying that the Germans were 
firing on the Romanians and 
| blocking their withdrawal. 

“A large number of Romanian 
officers and men have thus been 
killed,” said the communique, “in 
}armed clashes between the re- 
\treating Romanian detachments 
;}and German frontier detachments 
_in several places.” 
| A proclamation by 22-year-old 
| King Michael, read over the Buch- 
‘arest radio, said all hostilities 
against the Red Army, as well as 
Romania’s state of war with Brit- 
ain and America, would cease 
“from this moment.” Russian 
armies were stabbing into Roma- 
nia to within 167 miles of Buch- 
arest and threatening the Ploesti 
oil fields as the announcement 
went on the air. 

The text of the King’s procla- 
mation, as recorded by the British 
Ministry of Information, follows: 

“Romanians! In the difficult 
hour of our country I have de- 
cided for the salvation of the 
| fatherland on immediate cessation 
'of hostilities with the United Na- 
tions, and I call upon the govern- 
‘ment of the national union to 
fulfill the determined will of the 
/country, to conclude peace with 
| the United Nations. 
| “Romania has accepted armis- 
tice terms offered by the Soviet 
/Union, Great Britain and the 

United States. 

“From this moment all hostil- 
ities against Soviet armies and the 
state of war with Great Britain 
'and the United States will cease. 
| “The United Nations have guar- 
-anteed the independence of Ro- 
mania. 
| “Any one who opposes the de- 
|cision we have taken and who 
'takes justice in his own hands is 
an enemy of our nation. I order 
the army and the whole nation to 
'fight with all means and at the 
cost of any sacrifice against him. 

“All Romanians must _ rally 
around the throne and the govern- 
ment; he who does not assist the 
‘government and resists the will of 
the nation is a traitor to the coun- 
i try. 

“The United Nations have rec- 
ognized the injustice of the dictate 
‘of Vienna under which Transyl- 
vania was torn from us. 

“At the side of the Allied army 
and with their help we will cross 
the frontiers unjustly imposed 
upon us at Vienna.” 

Romania, with a population of 
approximately 13,000,000, joined 
the Axis in November, 1940, and 
followed Germany into war 
against Russia on June 22, 1941. 
Six months later she entered a 
state of war with the United 
States and Britain. 

Her collaboration with Germany 
—and the contribution of hun- 
dreds of thousands of troops in the 
fight against Russia — was done 
under the hand of a dictator, Mar- 
shal Ion Antonescu. 

His fate is now undisclosed, but 











ficient rates of production for 
some fields in those States. 

“In view of the fact that mili- 
tary demands still are higher than 
had previously been expected and 
that domestic production has 
reached peak efficient levels, it is 
imperative that civilian consump- 
tion be maintained at the absolute 
minimum required to carry on es- 
sential civilian activities at maxi- 


mum efficiency, for the petroleum | 


requirements of the armed forces 
i must and shall be met.” 





Acceptance of armistice terms® 


his government passed into the. 
hands of a new premier, Konstan-| 
tin Sanatescu. The Bucharest | 
radio said the Foreign Minister of! 
the new cabinet was Grigore Nic- 
ulescu-Buzesti and that cabinet | 
posts had been given to George | 
Bratianu and Juliu Maniu, veteran 
leader of the Peasant party. 

The new Premier issued a proc- 
lamation declaring, “The dicta- 
torial regime hitherto, by perma- 
nently violating the will of the 
country, has by its policy endan- 
gered Romania’s existence. Today 
the dictatorship has been cast 
aside. The people reenter into 
their own rights. The regime 
which we shall follow will be a 
democratic one in which public 
freedom and the rights of citi- 
zens will be guaranteed and re- 
spected.... 

“Our withdrawal from the war 
fought at the side of the tripartite 
(Axis) powers and the cessation 
of hostilities against the Soviet 
Union are definitely intended tc 
prevent certain and true national 
catastrophe. From today onward, 
Romania considers the United Na- 
tions as friendly nations... 
henceforth we mean to be masters 
of our destiny.” 


OPA Review Board For 
Maximum Price & Reni 


Price Administrator Chester 
Bowles announced on Aug. 28 de- 
tails of the creation of boards of 
review in the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration that will consider 
protests to maximum price and 
rent regulations and orders ana 
make recommendations to him 
concerning the protests. 

Establishment of these. boards 








oral hearing either in Washington, 
D. C., or at some other location 
more convenient to him. Hear- 
ings by a board consisting of more 
than one person will ordinarily be 
in Washington, D. C. Hearings at 
some other location will ordinarily 


| be before a subcommittee consist- 


ing of one member of the board. 
The protestant is to be notified 
of all details in this connection 
in ample time to allow him to pre- 
sent his argument. 


6. If a protestant desires that 
his protest be considered by a 
board, he is required to make a 
request for board action either at 
the time he files his protest or at 
any time no later than 15 days 
after the protest is filed. 


7. After the board has consid- 
ered the protest, it will submit its 
recommendations to Mr. Bowles. 
These recommendations will be 
furnished to the protestant at the 
time he receives the final opinion 
in the case. If any recommenda- 
tion of the board is rejected, the 
final opinion will state in full the 
reasons for rejection. 


Except for the fact that a formal 
objection may now be considered 
by a board of review, the general 
procedure for making protests re- 
mains the same as it has been 
since the Price Control Act was 
enacted in January, 1942, pro- 
vided that protests could be made 
as a means of expressing formal 
objection to maximum price and. 
rent regulations and orders. 


A person who wishes to secure 
judicial review of a regulation or 
order in the Emergency Court of 
Appeals must ordinarily first file 
his protest with OPA. If the pro- 
test is denied in whole or in part, 
the protestant may then obtain 
judicial review of the validity of 
the regulation in this court. 


(Amendment No. 9 to Revised 
Procedural Regulation No. 1—Pro- 
cedure for the Issuance, Adjust- 
ment, Amendment, Protest and 
Interpretation of Maximum Price 
Regulations — effective Sept. 1, 
1944; and Amendment No. 9 to 





of review is required under the 
Stabilization Extension Act, which 
provides that a person filing a 
protest after Sept. 1, 1944, may 
have his objections considered by 
such a board before denial of the 
protest in whole or in part. 

In announcing the methods by 
which these boards will be set up 
and will operate, Mr. Bowles said: 

“When a protestant requests it, 
these new boards will fully con- 
sider all information presented 
and will also hear oral arguments 
supporting the protest where that | 
is requested. I believe that this) 
will help us in handling protests 
and will assure that our final de- 
cisions will be based on thorough 
knowledge of all the facts.” 

Details of the board’s appoint- 
ment and procedure in handling 
protests are contained in amend- |! 
ments to Revised Procedural Reg- | 
ulations Nos. 1 and 3, which reg- |} 





ulate the protest procedure in! 
price and rent matters, respec- | 
tively. 


Important points covered by the, 
amendments include these: 

1. The personnel of the boards! 
will be appointed in individual | 
cases from the officers and em-) 
ployees of OPA and the protestant | 
will be informed of the member | 
or members to consider his pro- 
test. Where more than one per- 
son is appointed on a board, mae | 
member will ordinarily be a per- | 
son who is directly responsible for | 
the formulation or administration | 
of the regulation or order being | 
protested. 

2. The scope and complexity of | 
each case will determine the num- 
ber of members to compose each | 
board. | 

3. Consideration by the board} 
will take place after the protest- 
ant has submitted his full case 
and after all material in support) 
of the regulation has been re- 
ceived. 


} 





i|\may make oral argument before 
the board on the basis of this ma- 
, terial. 

5. The protestant may request 


4. If he chooses, the protestant ii 


Revised Procedural Regulation No. 
3— Procedure for Adjustments, 
Amendments, Protests and Inter- 
pretations under Rent Regula- 
lations—effective Sept. 1, 1944.) 





Wer Heusen Now Totals 
Over 1%4 Million Units 


John B. Blandford, Jr., the Ad- 
ministrator of the National Hous- 
ing Agency, announced on Aug. 12 
that war housing—completed or: 
under construction since the sum- 
mer of 1940—now totals over 1% 
million units, which will house 
approximately 5,600,000 members 


of war workers’ families. He fur-. 
ther said: 
“Total completions,” he _ said, 


“now amount to 1,627,290 units, 
of which 889,625 accommodations 
have been done through private 
financing and 737,665 completed 
by public financing. All but a few 
of the privately financed units are 


of the family type, while the pub- 


licly financed accommodations 
comprise 522,490 for families, 160,- 
430 dormitory units and 54,745 
stop-gap units, which include both 
trailers and portable shelter units. 

“Units under construction with 
private financing amount to 72,840. 
An additional 71,306 were sched- 
uled to get under way as of June 
30, of which 57,334 are new and 
13,972 are by conversion of exist- 
ing structures. On the same date, 
54,028 public units of varied types 
were under’ construction and 
15.995 more were to be started, of 
which 6,356 will be new units, 
3,161 stop-gap shelter accommo- 
dations and 6,478 will be by con- 
version.” 

Mr. Blandford also stated that 
practically all publicly financed 
housing now under construction 
is for temporary use and will be 


abandoned and torn down after 


the war, while most private build- 
ng is used for permanent, normal 
housing needs, and 90% of this is 


\financed by FHA-insuzed mort- 
gages. 


’ 
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than 89 millions and more than 
150 millions in 1941. 

Increased taxes, labor and ma- 
terial costs accounted for the de- 
cline, according to the magazine. 


July Alley Steel Output—Pro- 
duction of alloy steels during 
July totaled 854,321 tons, about 
11% of total steel production dur- 
ing that month, the American Iron 
and Steel Institute revealed. In 
June, 865,967 tons of alloy steel 
were produced. In July a year 
ago output touched 1,066,053 tons. 
Open hearth furnaces produced 
572.324 tons of alloy steel in July, 
with the remaining 281,997 tons of 
the metal turned out chiefly by 
electric furnaces. 

July Pig Iron Output—Ferro- 
manganese and spiegel in July 
totaled 5,156,814 net tons com- 
pared with 5,056,627 net tons in 
June and 5,022,745 net tons in 
July, one year ago, the American 
Iron & Steel Institute disclosed. 
For the seven months ended with 
July output touched 36,638,434 net 
tons compared with 35,366,188 net 
tons in the same period of 1943. 

Pig iron alone in July was 5,- 
094,149 net tons, compared with 
5,007,926 net tons in June and 4,- 
972,334 net tons in July of last) 
year. In the seven months, pro- 
duction reached 36,239,278 net 
tons, against 34,972,244 net tons 
in the same period a year pre-, 
vious. ae Rete 

Copper—The copper content of 
manufactured products shipped. 
during July amounted to 118,862. 
tons, a falling off of 30,986 tons 
from June shipments, and the 
lowest monthly figure to be re- 
ported since June, 1942, when the | 
total was 117,387 tons. The sharp 
decline was attributed by the. 
trade to the one week general 
vacation and inventory-taking pe- 
riod last month. This situation, it 
is understood, was also reflected 
in the tonnage of new copper re- 
eeived by fabricators from pro-. 
ducers during July, which totaled | 
122,143 toms against 141,166 tons) 
in June. Working stocks and un-| 
filled orders varied little, with 
the combined total placed at 639,- | 
838 tons at the close of July com- | 
pared with 635,878 tons for June. | 
Against such needs, consumers. 
had on order with producers and. 
in stock at their plants a total of) 
413,235 tons at the end of July, 
indicating an apparent shortage of | 
226,603 tons. July’s new business | 
amounted to 123,479 tons as. 
against 132,997 tons for June. 


Brass Mill Output—lIn the first 
six months of 1944 brass mill pro- 
duction totaled  2,683,806,000 | 
pounds as compared to 2,820,887,- | 
000 pounds in the same period of, 
1943, the WPB reported last week. | 
Output of alloyed products 
amounted to 2,486,921,000 pounds | 
in the first half of 1944, while un- | 
alloyed production accounted for | 
196,885,000 pounds, both showing 
decreases from last year. 

Electric Production — The Edi-. 
son Electric Institute reports that | 
the output of electricity increased | 
to approximately 4,451,076,000 | 
kwh. in the week ended Aug. 19) 
from 4,415,368,000 kwh. in the. 
preceding week. The latest fig-| 
ures represent a gain of 4.4% over 
one year ago, when output 
reached 4,264,824.000 kwh. 

Consolidated Edison Co. of New 
York reports system output of 
171,000,000 kilowatt-hours in the 
week ended Aug. 20, 1944, and 
compares with 191,400,000 kilo- 
watt-hours for the corresponding 
week of 1943, or a decrease of 
10.7%. 

Local distribution of electricity 
amounted to 159,700,000 kilowatt- 
hours, compared with 189,100,000 





travel time. 


the placement of Army contracts 


nal Army schedules, it is under- 





kilowatt-hours for the corre- 


sponding week of last year, a de-| 12,112,000 tons in the correspond- 


crease of 15.6%. 


R. R. Freight Loadings — Car- 
loadings of revenue freight for 
the week ended Aug. 19 totaled 


887.446 cars, the Association of same 1943 period, or a gain of| 


American Railroads announced. 


400,895,000 (revised figure) tons, 


Of Trad e | Estimated production of bee- 
ro week ended Aug. 19, 1944, as 
r |reported by the same _ source, 
This was a decrease of 8,726 cars, shows an increase of 10,600 tons 
this year, and a decrease of 3,894 for the week ended Aug. 12, last, 
cars, or 0.4% below the corre-| hut a decline of 30,700 tons for 
sponding week of 1943. Com-/ the corresponding week of 1943. 
pared with a similar period in) 
1942, an increase of 18,012 cars,’ 


or 2.1%, is shown. ’| high-grade Appalachian 


hive coke in the United States for’ 


Coal Shortage—The shortage of; 
coals,| tions on the East Coast. 


| suitable for making coke and by-| 


at 9,136,000 barrels during the 
week ending Aug. 19, 1944. Stor- 
age supplies at the week-end 
totaled 81,850,000 barrels of gaso- 
line; 12,816,000 barrels of kero- 
| sene; 40,308,000 barrels of distil- 
| late fuel, and 58,737,000 barrels of 
_residual fuel oil. The above fig-| 
ures apply to the country as a 
| whole, and do not reflect condi- 


Crude Oil Stocks — Stocks of 


Post-War R. R. Passenger Traf-| products, has grown so acute that, domestic and foreign crude pe- 


fie Prospects—The profitable pas-| the SFA will begin immediately | 
senger traffic now being enjoyed | diverting 1,680,000 tons of the 
by the railroads has caused the) fye) to steel plants from industrial 
carriers to seek ways and means! pjants using it for generating 
of holding a fair portion of this/ steam, the Acting Secretary of the 
increased business in the post-war | Interior announced last Friday. 
period, states the “World-Tele-| piversions forcing many indus- 
gram.” The plans in mind| tries to turn to “strip-mined” or 
to maintain a high passenger traf-| jower quality “deep-mined” coals, 
fic volume range from a cut in| are to be made at a rate of about 
rates to faster trains and ultra-| 499 999 tons a month during the 
modern equipment. Parlor cars| next four months. 


will give way as more and it in| “This drastic step must be taken 
in order to protect wartime steel 


de luxe day coaches are put in 
service, supplemented with club; production,” the Acting Secretary 
“The coal is urgently need- 


and lounging cars now available! caiq. 
only to Pullman travellers. Some) eq to build back up to safe levels 
roads will emphasize speed as an| gepjeted stockpiles of coal at 
inducement, but on others com-| coke and by-product plants.” 

fort will not be sacrificed to cut! Some steel plants now have 


troleum at the close of the week 
ended Aug. 19, totaled 223,040,000 
barrels, the Bureau of Mines re- 
ports. Compared with the total of 
223,597,000 barrels for the pre- 
ceding week, this represents a de- 
crease of 557,000 barrels, com- 
prising a decrease of 440,000 bar- 
rels in stocks of domestic crude 
and a decrease of 117,000 barrels 
in stocks of foreign crude. Heavy 
crude-oil stocks in California, not 
included in the gasoline-bearing 
stocks, totaled 6,418,000 barrels, 
an increase of 4,000 barrels. 
Current reports of the industry 
for the week ended Aug. 19 indi- 
cate an increase in crude-oil pro- 
duction and a large increase in 
crude runs. The API places daily 





| but a few days’ supply of by- 
One railroad spokesman’s *D-| product coals in their storage} 
proach to the problem was to “op-| piles, and the average of 30 plants) 
erate trains at full seating capac-| whose stocks must be increased is | 
ity by making both rates and| approximately 15 days’ supply. 
appointments attractive, and those; The diversions are to build stock- 
trains can be operated on a profit- | piles back up to an average of 30) 
able basis.”’ Some fear is expressed} days’ supply, which the Solid} 
over competition from airlines; Fuels Administration considers! 
which will work toward forcing | the minimum level of safety in! 
rail rates down, but the railroad| time of war. 

spokesman referred to felt that The Solid Fuels Administration 
with improved service the car-| held that production capacity of 
riers can create sufficient traffic! the “stripping” mines and of deep | 
volume to offset the lower rates| mines in the Appalachian region 
and still make a good profit on|and in Indiana and Illinois pro- 
that part of their business. ducing ordinary steam _ coals, 

Freight Car Orders—Expansion| would be sufficient to supply fuel 
of freight car orders of leading|to the industries deprived of the 
builders took place recently with| by-product coals. 

Silver—No price change is noted 
in the former quotation of 23d. 
per ounce standard for both cash 
and 2 months’ delivery. During the 
second quarter of the year the 
London market presented no new 
features. Buying for essential war 
industries continued steadily 
throughout the period and the | 
bulk of the supplies was again} 
provided from official stocks. 
However, from time to time, a 
little silver became available from 
production sources. 


One feature of the week’s news 
with respect to silver was the 
proposal by Mexico’s Finance Sec- 
retary Suarez that a silver stabil- 
ization conference be held among 
producers and consumers in the 
United States, Mexico and other 
interested nations. One of the 
principal objectives of the confer- 
ence, if held, would be to ease the | 
4 t restrictions on the sale of silver) 
service 18,774 new freight cars| by the United States under the. 
and 579 new locomotives. The| Silver Purchase Act. 


volume of freight traffic handled . i 
hey the carsiess in the MUS tix The London market for silver) 


was unchanged at 231d. The New| 

oe peng 8 — eager York official for foreign silver | 

corresponding y Aer on voli continued at 44%¢, with domestic, 
representing an increase of 5.4% silver at 10%¢. f 

compared with the first half of| Crude Oil Production — Daily 

1943. average gross crude oil produc- 

Coal. Preduction—The U.8. Bu- tion for the week ended Aug. 19, 


. , as estimated by the American 
agg de ce ge Fe rege Petroleum Institute, was 4,675,100 


week ending Aug. 19, 1944, at barrels, establishing a new high 


for approximately 24,660 cars for 
overseas delivery in 1945. Origi- 


stood, called for 35,000 units for 
the 1945 car building program, 
states the “Wall Street Journal.” 
No official figures, the report 
adds, were available on the num- 
ber of cars allotted to each build- 
er. It was further understood that 
the freight cars are of various 
types and unit prices range from 
about $1,300 to almost $3,800. Or- 
ders in the amount of 1,700 new 
freight cars were also placed by 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, 
the purchase involving an expen- 
diture of approximately  $5,- 
250,000. 


In connection with new rail 
equipment, the Association of 
American Railroads pointed out 
that in the first seven months of 
1944 the railroads installed in 








average output at 4,675,000 bar- 
rels, or 8,000 barrels above the, 
preceding week. Daily average 
crude runs to stills of 4,694,000 
barrels were 134,000 barrels above 
the level of the previous week 
and 600,000 barrels above the 
week ended Aug. 21, 1943. 


Lumber Production—Estimated 
lumber production in June de- 
clined to 3,047,692,000 board feet, 
or a decrease of 2% from June, 
last year, the WPB discloses. The 
month’s output was greater by 
4.4% than that of May, 1944, but. 
states the WPB, the increase re- 
flects a lower May production 
rather than an improvement in 
the lumber situation. 


For the first six months of 1944 
output totaled 16,354,317,000 board 
feet, 1.3% less than for the first 
half of 1943. Softwoods account- 
ed for 2,381,249,000 board feet, an 
increase of 3.4% over the previ- 
ous month; but a decline of 4.7% 
from that of June, 1943. Hard-' 
woods accounted for 666,443,000 
board feet of June, 1944, produc- 
tion, being 8.4% above that of 
May, last, and 9.2% more than 
that produced in June, 1943. 


Lumber Shipments— The Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers As- 
sociation reports that lumber! 
shipments of 503 reporting mills 
were 9.7% below production for 
the week ended Aug. 19, but new 
orders of these mills were 0.6% 
above production for the same 
period, while unfilled order files 
amounted to 106.6% of stocks. For 
reporting softwood mills, unfilled’ 
orders are equivalent to 38 days’ 
production at the current rate, 
and gross stocks are equivalent’ 
to 34 days’ production. For 1944 
to date shipments of reporting 
identical mills exceeded produc-. 
tion by 4.2% and orders ran 6.5% 
above output. 

Compared to the average corre-. 
sponding week of 1935-39, pro-' 
duction of reporting mills was 
18.5% greater; shipments, 16.9% 
greater, and orders, 26.1% greater. 

Business Failures — Business 
failures in the United States ad- 





Seek, ie. a ~ daskeiiin of record. This was 7,800 barrels 


70,000 tons (5.7%) under the pre-' 
ceding week, and a decrease of 
90,000 tons (7.1%) from the cor- 
responding week of 1943. The 
1944 calendar year to date shows 
an increase of 6.7% when com- 
pared with the corresponding 
period of 1943. 

The report of the Solid Fuels 
Administration placed bituminous 
production for the week ended 
Aug. 19 at 11,875,000 net tons, 
against 12,200,000 (revised figure) 
tons in the preceding week and 


Aug. 12, 1944, and exceeded the 
corresponding week of 1943 by 
456,750 barrels a day. The cur- 
rent figure was also 18,800 barrels 
above the daily average figure 
recommended by the Petroleum 
Administration for War for the 
month of August, 1944. For the 
four weeks ended Aug. 19 daily 
output averaged 4,650,400 barrels. 


Reports from refining com- 
panies indicate that the industry 
as a whole ran to stills (on a 
Bureau of Mines basis) approx- 
mately 4,694,000 barrels of crude 
oil daily and produced 13,757,000 
barrels of gasoline. Kerosene out- 
put totaled 1,487,000 barrels with 


ing week of last year, while out- 
put for Jan. 1 to Aug. 19 totaled 


as against 372,423,000 tons in the 





7.6%. 000 barrels and residual fuel oil 


a day in excess of the previous| 
peak reached for the week ended | 


distillate fuel oil placed at 4,819,-— 


vanced for the period ended Aug. 
17 to 19 from 16 in the previous 
week and compared with 54 in the 
corresponding week of 1943, Dun, 
& Bradstreet reports. Concerns 
failing with liabilities of $5,000 or 
more numbered 14, compared to 
9 in the previous week and 25 
one year ago. There were no 
Canadian failures this week, com- 
| pared with two in- the preceding 
| week and three a year ago. 


Department and Retail Store 
Sales—Department store sales on 
a country-wide basis, as taken 
from the Federal Reserve Board’s 
| index were 1% ahead of a year 
| ago for the week ending Aug. 19. 
|For the four weeks ending Aug. 
19, 1944, sales increased by 7%.' 


A 7% inmerease in department. 





store sales for the year to Aug.) 
19, 1944, over 1943 was also noted. 


Consumer interest both in’ 
wholesale and retail trade on a 
country-wide basis last week in- 
creased, according to Dun & 
Bradstreet. Retail sales in fall 
ready-to-wear in men’s, women’s 
and children’s departments, re- 
flected exceptional progress with 
total volume registering a sea- 
sonal gain over the previous 
week. Re-orders continued heavy 
in wholesale markets and main- 
tained volume at the same level- 
das the preceding week. Purchases 
in ready-to-wear for school pur- 
poses were responsible in large 
part for the increase in retail 
trade, the agency said. Aside from 
the foregoing, there were not 
many changes in the sales leaders 
as main floor departments held 
their previous popularity. 

Consumer response was imme- 
diate in most new merchandise: 
with interest focused on quality 
merchandise and purchasers un- 
daunted by high prices. 

In the school and college line,. 
clothes received the greatest pro- 
motional backing last week, said. 
the review, with shirts, sweaters, 
blouses and dresses eajoying a 
good reception. Buying was heav- 
ier than the previous week and. 
expectations promising to exceed 
the like 1943 period. Coat stocks 
were reported in good shape and 
sales heavier in the higher-priced 
brackets bearing out reports of 
good demand for quality mer- 
chandise. Men’s clothing sales 
were about equal to 1943 as shoes 
of all kinds sold well causing a 
considerable reduction in popular 
sizes. 

Furniture sales were steady and 
about on a par with previous 
weeks and ran a little ahead of 
1943. Food volume too, ran about 
5% over the same period in 1943. 

A large backlog or orders in 
many lines for fall delivery were. 
noted in the wholesale trade, the 
agency reports. Reports on de- 
liveries varied, but apparel ‘lines 
noted improvement and shipments 
were generally described as good. 

In lines such as textiles, furni- 
ture, appliances and _ industrial 
supplies, markets weré spotty as 
the supply problem remained the 
contributing factor: 

The above source estimates a 
gain of 3% to 7% for the week 


in retail sales throughout the’ 
country over the same week in 
1943. Regional increases were: 


New England, 1 to 3%; East, 2 to 
4%; Middle West, 3 to 6%; North- 
west, 5 to 7%; South, 8 to 10%;' 
Southwest, 9 to 11%, and the Pa- 
cific Coast, 6 to 9%. 

According to Federal Re®erve 
Bank’s index, department store 
sales in New York City for the 
weekly period to Aug. 19, de- 
creased by 8% over the same pe- 
riod of last year. For the four. 
weeks ending Aug. 19 sales rose 
by 4%, and for the year to Aug. 
19 they improve by 8°. 

The cooler weather enjoyed 
here in New York the past week 
gave impetus to retail trade. De- 
partment stores generally, the 
New York “Times” reports, had 
gains over a year ago as consumer 
interest in fall and school-opening 
merchandise increased. Estimates 
placed volume at 5 to 10% above 
1943. Selectivity again ruled the 
wholesale markets influenced by 
events abroad portending an 
early end of the European con- 
flict. As regards fall merchan- 
dise, merchants are still confront- 
ed with light delivery situations. 


Wholesale Commodity Index— 
A sharp reaction in agricultural 
commodity markets, particularly 
fresh fruits, vegetables and live- 
stock, worked to force down by- 
0.4%, the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics’ index of commodity prices 
in primary markets in the week 
ended Aug. 19. The drop offset: 
the gain of the preceding week 
and had the effect of bringing the 
all-commodity index to 103.6% of 
the 1926 average. The extent of 
the decline in the level of prices 
for commodities in primary mar- 
kets in the past four weeks is 
0.3%, and is about 1% above the 
same period of last year. 
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Electric Output For Week Ended Aug. 26, 1944 
Shows 2.2% Gain Over Same Week Last Year 


The Edison Electric Institute, in its current weekly report, esti- 
mated that the production of electricity by the electric light and 
power industry of the United States for the week ended Aug. 26, 1944, 
was approximately 4,418,298,000 kwh., compared with 4,322,195,000 
kwh. in the corresponding week a year ago, an increase of 2.2%. The 
output for the week ended Aug. 19, 1944, was 4.4% in excess of the 
similar period of 1943. 


PERCENTAGE INCREASE OVER PREVIOUS YEAR 








— a Week Ended 

Major Geographical Divisions— Aug. 26 Aug. 19 Aug. 12 Aug. 5 
ES A SES ar 1.4 3.5 2.0 1.3 
Ee *5.2 *1.5 *4.4 *3.1 
Central Industrial____.________ za 1.6 5.1 3.1 3.2 
NS SEE ae ae ae 23 5.2 3.0 1.9 
OO SS eae ee 7.1 7.1 6.5 8.1 
Rocky Meuntain.... . *2.6 *3.9 *6.0 *4.5 
tee COR 10.5 11.9 wa 14.4 

Total United States__.__.______ 2.2 4.4 3.0 3.7 

*Decrease under similar week in 1943. 
DATA FOR RECENT WEEKS (Thousands of Kilowatt-Hours) 
% Change 

Week Ended— 1944 1943 over 1943 1942 1932 1929 
SE eee 3,903,723 + 8.5 3,365,208 1,436,928 1,698,942 
ob: gee ea 4,238,375 3,969,161 + 6.8 3,356,921 1,435,731 1,704,426 
May 20 5 --- 4,245,678 3,992,250 + 6.3 3,379,985 1,425,151 1,705,460 
( ) » eo eee 4,291,750 3,990,040 + 7.6 3,322,651 1,381,452 1,615,085 
eae: 3 -...-......, eee 3,925,893 + 5.6 3,372,374 1,435,471 1,689,925 
June 10 _.-_-_-- -. 4,264,600 4,040,376 + 5.5 3,463,528 1,441,532 1,699,227 
June 17 ___ ---- 4,287,251 4,098,401 + 4.6 3,433,711 1,440,541 1,702,501 
June 24-......-.... $€2396.417 4,120,038 + 5.0 3,457,024 1,456,961 1,723,428 
July 1 _ san Goad,500 4,110,793 + 5.3 3,424,188 1,341,730 1,592,075 
fee @ ut... ae 3,919,398 + 0.5 3,428,916 1,415,704 1,711,625 
ouiy 16--=-..._-..- 4,377,152 4,184,143 + 4.6 3,565,367 1,433,903 1,727,225 
July 22 . 4,380,930 4,196,357 + 4.4 3,625,645 1,440,386 1,732,031 
July 29 - - 4,390,762 4,226,705 + 3.9 3,649,146 1,426,986 1,724,728 
Aug. 5 ~ 4,399,433 4,240,638 + 3.7 3,637,070 1,415,122 1,729,667 
Aug. 12 . 4,415,368 4,287,827 + 3.0 3.654,795 1,431,910 1,733,110 
Aug. i9 4,451,076 4,264,824 + 4.4 3,673,717 1,436,440 1,750,056 
Aug. 26 4,418,298 4,322,195 + 2.2 3,639,961 1,464,700 1,761,594 








National Fertilizer Association Commodity Price 
Index Registers Fractional Advance 


The weekly wholesale commodity price index, compiled by The 
National Fertilizer Association and made public on Aug. 28, advanced 
fractionally to 138.4 in the week ending Aug. 26 from 138.3 in the 
preceding week. A month ago this index stood at 138.4 and a year 
ago at 135.3, based on the 1935-1939 average as 100. The Association’s 
report continued as follows: 

The farm products group remained unchanged last week. The 
grains group was up Slightly as higher quotations on oats more than off- 
set lower quotations on rye. The livestock group advanced only frac- 
tionally as higher prices for good cattle and lambs more than offset 
lower prices for live fowls. The foods group moved into higher 
ground reflecting higher prices for eggs and oranges. The textiles 
group was the only other group index number to change. This de- 
clined slightly as lower quotations for raw cotton more than offset 
higher quotations for certain finished goods. 

During the week 6 price series in the index advanced and 3 de- 
clined; in the preceding week there were 7 advances and 3 declines: 
and in the second preceding week there were 2 advances and 9 
declines. 

WEEKLY WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICE INDEX 
Compiled bv The National Fertilizer Association 
1935-1939==100* 


% Latest Preceding Month Year 
Each Group Week Week Ago Ago 
Bears to the Group Aug. 26, Aug. 19, July 29, Aug. 28, 
Total Index 1944 1944 1944 1943 

25.3 REE BR eA ay ea Atal Oe Sane 140.2 lso.d 141.5 138.6 

ee GE Gi oe ke engine 145.1 145.1 145.1 145.7 
co ea eee ee ee eo 163.1 163.1 163.1 161.3 
23.0 ES Sel ee 161.0 161.0 161.2 155.6 
tari basa hee schsapich eect comsaivony ant aile 203.7 206.4 203.1 194.0 
RS bMS Se = Mais SI pee Beare 155.9 155.2 157.9 147.9 
Livestock___~_-__ 54 = 155.8 155.4 155.6 151.6 

17.3 SENS Seago eer ce ee oe ee 130.1 130.1 130.1 122.8 

10.8 Miscellaneous commodities___--_-__ _. 132.2 132.2 132.2 131.0 

8.2 a, pelle faa RR: a a Si 152.8 153.1 152.6 150.3 

ES ee eee Serer wa 104.4 104.4 104.4 104.4 

6.1 Building materials__ BS SRE Ae Stent cae 154.0 154.0 154.0 152.5 

eS Chemicais end drugs.._........... 126.9 126.9 126.9 126.6 

Po Peer Meaeriane. wae 118.3 118.3 118.3 117.7 

3 Te he le ger SN rt OS 119.7 119.7 119.7 119.8 

3 means Peers... os ee 104.5 104.5 104.5 104.1 
100.0 All groups combined___--____-___-~- 138.4 138.8 138.4 135.3 
“Indexes on 1926-1928 base were: Aug. 26, 1944, 107.8; Aug. 19, 107.7, and Aug. 28, 


1943, 105.4. 








A 6 i = 
Steel Operations Rise To 97.1% — Deliveries 
a 

Eased — Lighter Demand May Be In The Offing 
“Until such time as civilian steel orders begin to reach mills in 
large tonnages, it appears that the peak in steel ordering has passed,” 
“The Iron Age” states in its issue of today (Aug. 31), further adding: 
“While incoming bookings were still heavy this week in most centers, 


it is recalled that material involved in these orders represents re- 
quirements set up some time ago. 





. Civil Engineering Construction $37,309,000 
| For Week 


Civil engineering construction volume in continental United | 
States totals $37,309,000 for the week. This volume, not including | 
the construction by military engineers abroad, American contracts 
outside the country, and shipbuilding, is 12% lower than a week 
ago, 8% lower than in the corresponding 1943 week, and 1% under 
the previous four week moving average as reported to “Engineering 
News-Record” and made public on Aug. 24. The report added: 

Private work gains 84% over the preceding week, but is 53% 
below a year ago. Public construction reports a 19% decrease from 
last week, while gaining 9% over last year. 

The current week’s construction brings 1944 volume to $1,201,- 
260,000 for the 34 weeks, a decrease of 46% from $2,224,088,000 re- 
ported for the 1943 period. Private construction, $264,439,000 is 7% 
below a year ago, and public work, $936,921,000, is down 52% due 
to the 57% drop in Federal work. State and municipal volume is 
17% above a year ago. 

Civil engineering construction volumes for the 1943 week, last 
week and the current week are: 


Aug. 26,1943 Aug.17,1944 Aug. 24, 1944 


Total U. S. construction____ $40,638,000 $42,335,000 $37,309,000 
Private construction ______~- 11,065,000 2,800,000 5,157,000 
Public construction ________ 29,573,000 39,535,000 32,152,000 
State and municipal_______~_ 2,870,000 7,540,000 4,511,000 
IND stick wccesetin tain beeen 26,703,000 31,995,000 27,641,000 


In the classified construction groups, gains over last week are in 
waterworks, bridges, industrial buildings, and earthwork and drain- 
age. Increases over the 1943 week are in waterworks, sewerage, 
bridges, industrial buildings, public buildings, earthwork and drain- 
age, and streets and roads. Subtotals for the week in each class of 
construction are: waterworks, $781,000; sewerage, $596,000; bridges, 
$461,000; industrial buildings, $4,512,000; commercial building and 
large-scale private housing, $400,000; public buildings, $16,611,000; 
earthwork and drainage, $2,698,000; streets and roads, $3,500,000, and 
unclassified construction, $7,750,000. 

New capital for construction purposes totals $13,046,000 for the 
week. It is made up of $7,716,000 in State and municipal bond sales, 
$5,000,000 in corporate security issues, and $330,000 in RFC loans for 
private industrial expansion. The week’s new financing brings 1944 
volume to $1,595,292,000, a total that compares with $2,926,726,000 for 
the 34-week 1943 period. 


“Although on the surface steel ® 
market trends appeared to be the 
same as a week ago, tiny cracks 
are beginning to materialize which 
‘may be indicative of a gradual 
leveling-off or which may pre- 
cede an upheaval. Whether the 
latter condition occurs in the near 
future depends entirely on the 
course of the war in Europe. 


“No matter what shape near- 
future events take abroad, steel 
producers and their consumers this 


week are entertaining more sober 
thoughts upon the effect Ger- 
many’s defeat will have upon the 


volume of new steel orders, the 
production of material already in 
steel mill schedules and the huge 
backlogs. Probably the deepest 
thinking is being carried on by 
those steel companies and allied 
industries which in the early days 
of the war made the greatest 
changes in their plants and meth- 
ods to convert to the production 
of war goods. 

“Some of the signposts this 
week in the steel industry which 
tend to support the view that 
lighter demand may be in the 
offing are: a sharp first quarter 


cutback in Maritime Commission 
requirements, postponement in 
some shell steel delivery sched- 
ules, substitution of lend-lease or- 
ders for four-quarter domestic 
tinplate cutbacks, hesitancy on 
fresh steel orders and inventory 
house-cleaning. Even though the 
cutbacks in shell steel production, 
as mentioned in ‘The Iron Age’ 
last week, will probably be tem- 
porary and will have to be made 
up at a later date, this breathing 
spell is giving mills a chance to 
catch up on a structural, rail, 
heavy bar and semi-finished steel 
backlogs. The shell program had 
pushed deliveries on these items 
back to a considerable extent. 

“From a current market stand- 
point, and despite the many smali 
but perhaps significant trends, 
orders this week were almost as 
heavy as a week ago, pressure was 
still on for deliveries involving 
practically all steel products and 
unfilled order backlogs were un- 
dergoing little or no change.” 

The American Iron and Steel 
Institute on Aug. 28 announced 
that telegraphic reports which it 
had received indicated that the 
operating rate of steel companies 
having 94% of the steel capacity 
of the industry will be 97.1% of 
capacity for the week beginning 
Aug. 28, compared with 94.5% one 
week ago, 96.9% one month ago 
and 99.4% one year ago. The op- 
erating rate for the week begin- 
ning Aug. 28 is equivalent to 
1,739,300 tons of steel ingots and 
castings, compared to 1,692,800 
tons one week ago, 1,735,800 tons 
one month ago, and 1,732,500 tons 
one year ago. 


“Steel” of Cleveland, in its sum- 
mary of the iron and steel mar- 
kets, on Aug. 28 stated in part as 
follows: 


“Forward delivery on some ma- 
jor steel products has been re- 
lieved by further decline in buying 
and an increasing, though moder- 
ate, rate of cancellations and cut- 
backs. 


“Sheared plates now are being 
quoted by some producers for No- 
vember delivery, against Decem- 
ber as the best promise recently. 


“Sheet schedules are being con- 
stantly readjusted but the ten- 
dency is still forward, especially 
in hot-rolled and galvanized, the 
latter being quoted for February 
and March. 





“Pig iron production in July to- 
taled 5,156,814 net tons, a slight 














gain over 5,056,627 tons in June. 
The July output was below aver- 


age for longer months and far 
below the all-time record of 
5,434,240 tons made in March. 


Output for seven months totaled 


Individual Investor 
Seen Main Factor In 
Realty Inflation 


The private individual investor 
who has returned to the real es- 
tate and mortgage markets in 
force, particularly in the past 
year, may likely prove to be the 
principal factor in the so-called 
inflationary price movement in 
city and farm property, according 
to a study by the Mortgage Bank- 
ers Association of America among 
its members. 


It now seems clear, the Associa-~ 
tion said, that most of the big in- 
stitutional investors, including 
commercial and mutual savings 
banks, insurance companies and 
fraternal societies, have become 
fully aware of the dangers of in- 
flated valuations for real estate 
and, as a consequence, are lend- 
ing cautiously. The small individ- 
ual investor has not recognized 
the extent and character of the 
present trend and its possible ef- 
fects, it added. 


The subject has been scheduled 
for review at the Association’s 
31st annual business meeting and 
Conference on War and Post-war 
Mortgage Problems in Chicago, 
Oct. 18, 19 and 20. Dr. E. C. 
Young, dean of the graduate 
school of Purdue University, will 
be the principal speaker on the 
rise in farm land values. 


“In the city real estate field, 
individuals are showing large. in- 
creases in the number of mort- 
gages they are recording. One 
tabulation, limited to city mort- 
gages of less than $20,000, shows 
that individuals are increasing 
their loans about 40% above those 
of the same period last year and 
now are making about a fourth of 





36,638,434 tons, compared with 
35,366,188 tons in the same period 
last year. 


“Distribution of 1,600 cars by 
the Chicago & Alton and. 1,700 by 
the Baltimore & Ohio indicate in- 
terest of railroads in adding to 
depleted equipment. The Dela- 
ware & Hudson has placed 21,300 
tons of rails. Allocation of car- 
bon steel by WPB for railroad use 
in fourth quarter has been reduced | 
to 1,039,100 tons from 1,532,633 | 
tons asked by the industry. Re- | 
placement rail request was cut to| 
360,000 tons from 550,000 tons | 
asked. Need for shell steel, much 
of which is rolled on rail mills, | 
is a factor in this cut. Similar cuts | 
were made in allocation for auto- | 
mobiles, trucks and replacement 
parts. | 

“Consumption of Lake Superior | 
iron ore in July totaled 7,371,733 
gross tons, slightly below the 
average for earlier months. Total | 
consumption to Aug. 1 was a little 
higher than in the comparable 
period last year, 51,661,963 tons, | 
against 51,248,423 tons. Stocks at 
furnaces and Lake Evie docks are 
slightly lower than a year ago, 
32,069,216 tons against 32,388,932 
tons.” 





Dr. Palyi Consultant 
For Laundering Inst. | 


The American Institute of 
Laundering, national trade asso-| 
ciation of the laundry industry, | 
has retained Dr. Melchior Palyi, 
nationally known Chicago econo- | 
mist, as a consultant to the Insti-| 
tute. | 

In announcing Dr. Palyi’s ap-| 
pointment, George H. Johnson, 
the Institute’s General Manager, | 
revealed plans for a complete) 
study of the post-war phase of 
the industry’s “‘Progressive Plan- 
ning” program. Special attention 
will be given in the study to post- 
war problems of the laundry busi- | 
ness which affect its capital struc- 
ture, prices, wages and its pros- 
pective level of employment. 


Dr. Palyi is now engaged in 
preparatory work in connection 


with the research into the indus- 








the total of all mortgages. While 
these do not represent all the 
|mortgages being made over the 
country, they are believed to 
fully reflect the current trend. 
“Statistics from the farm mort- 
gage lending field are~ consider- 
ably more conclusive and show 
the individual investor’s en- 
hanced role,’ according to the 
study. “Farm mortgages of all 
lenders recorded in the first quar- 
ter this year were 28% ahead of 
those of the same period last year. 
Number of loans were up 12%, 
indicating the faster turnover of 
farm properties.” 
But it is in the size of mort- 
gages where the most conclusive 
evidence can be found of the 
present trend, it is pointed out. 
Average size in the first quarter 
was 14% greater than in the same 
period a year ago. Individual’s 
mortgages were up 36% in 
amount and 25% in average size. 
Comparison of first quarter 
1944 data with those of four years 
ago is even more impressive and 
reveals the great upward advance 
that has taken place since that 
time. There has been a gain of 
43% in amount of farm mortgages 
with individuals showing a gain 





of 85%; and a gain of 47% in av- 
| erage size for all lenders with in- 
dividuals’ loans up 80% in size. 


Individuals have increased the 
total proportion of farm loans 
they recorded from more than 
29% in the first quarter of 1940 


to more than 37142% in first quar- 
ter this year. 

One optimistic factor in the 
present upward movement of 
farm land prices which was not 
present during the early ’twenties, 
according to H. G. Woodruff, De- 
troit, Association President, is 
that practically all responsible 
groups in the country are aware 
of the dangers of an unreasonable 
advance in farm land prices and 
are acting and lending according- 
ly. The largest group which 
seems to have failed to recognize 
the potential dangers is the indi- 





try’s post-war problems. 


‘vidual investors, he said. 
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Federal Reserve July Business Indexes 


The Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System issued | 


on Aug. 26 its monthly indexes of industrial production, factory 
employment and payrolls, etc. 


At the same time, the Board made | 


| Trading On New York Exchanges 


i 


| 23 figures showing the volume of total round-lot-stock sales on the 
New York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb Exchange and 
the volume of round-lot stock transactions for the account of all 


available its customary summary of business conditions. The indexes; members of these exchanges in the week ended Aug. 5, continuing 


for July, together with a comparison for 
follow: 

BUSINESS INDEXES 
average 100 for factory employment 
1923-25 average = 100 for construction contracts; 

1925-39 average = 100 for all other series 


1939 and payrolls; 














Adjusted for Without 
— Seasonal Variation— Seasonal! Adjustment 
1944 1943 1944 1943 
Industrial production July June July July June July 
gp ie PP eres *233 235 240 *235 236 241 
Marufactures— 
- > ssuepittiasnaeicibiae *249 252 259 #251 252 260 
Ea aR PR *350 354 360 *351 355 361 
Nondurablie__. *168 169 177 *169 170 178 
Minera!s___- “i - *140 142 13 *144 146 140 
Construction contracts, value - 
| ee *39 34 60 "44 41 6 7 
Residentia!__- *14 15 36 *15 16 36 
All other__ : *59 50 80 *68 60 92 
Factory employment— 
Total__. ihe ‘ *157.6 158.8 169.7 *157.8 158.6 169.8 
Durable goods *213.8 216.5 229. *214.0 216.6 229.7 
Nondurable goods *113.4 113.3 122.6 *113.4 112.8 122.6 
Factory payrolls A 
Total. ei . + 318.3 315 6 
Durable goods 7 443.1 439.7 
Nondurable goods t 196.3 194.2 
Freight carloadings 143 139 141 147 144 146 
Department store sales, value 194 175 171 143 162 127 
Department store stocks, value 163 157 160 146 150 144 


*Preliminary. *Data not yet available. 

Note—Production, carloading, and department store sales indexes based on daily 
averages. To convert durable manufactures, nondurable manufactures, and minerals 
indexes to points in total index, shown in Federal Reserve Chart Book, multiply 
durable by .379, nondurable by .469, and minerals by .152. 

Construction contract indexes based on 3-month moving averages, centered at seconc 
month, of F. W. Dodge data for 37 Eastern States. To convert indexes to value 
figures, shown in the Federal Reserve Chart Book, multiply total by $410,269,000, resi- 
dential by $184,137,000, and all other by $226,132,000. 

Employment index, without seasonal adjustment, 
by Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


and payrolls index compiled 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
(1935-39 average == 100) 














Adjusted for Without 
—Seasonal Variation— Seasonal Adjustment 
1944 1943 1944 1943 
Manufactures— July June July July June July 
Iron and steel __ Be ee oes 202 204 204 202 204 204 
SS ht SE a ae yo 196 198 191 196 198 191 
i ae adil it eesd nmap anaginincieins 222 225 230 222 225 230 
Open hearth__- eet 184 183 181 184 183 181 
| ERAS, ES ae 491 526 577 491 526 577 
EE ae Se ae *441 443 440 "441 443 440 
Transportation equipment___-_- *705 716 754 *705 716 754 
SES Se #225 228 220 #225 228 220 
Nonferrous metals and products + 264 256 + 264 255 
Smelting and refining aad *246 253 278 #245 252 277 
Lumber and products___--_---. *124 127 128 *130 133 135 
I stint cn cccletbdienn ce wit *114 118 118 *123 127 128 
PERE) Ss SSE ea "144 145 148 *144 145 148 
Stone, clay and giass products__ *166 168 173 *166 168 173 
OS Sa 60 65 45 60 65 45 
a i cs 86 84 119 94 90 131 
Gamay products. 2.2... 2... *126 127 132 #125 125 132 
Gypsum and plaster products *176 176 198 *176 179 198 
Abrasive & asbestos products. *292 297 326 #292 297 326 
Textiles and products_______-_- 7 *146 148 + *146 148 
Cotton consumption a 139 140 153 139 140 153 
Rayon deliveries______.______ 193 196 183 193 196 183 
Sg be ts caren ch ccc nage 7 7 146 + 7 146 
isather products. _..._....... *105 115 112 *103 114 110 
Sea 55 Sa apes + 114 111 + 111 105 
Cattle hide leathers_______ + 124 116 + 119 109 
Calf and kip leathers______ + 85 85 + 87 84 
Goat and kid leathers_____. + 84 84 + 85 83 
Sheep and lamb leathers___ + 141 169 + 139 157 
a et el a lil SI een *100 116 112 *100 116 112 
Manufectured food products__- *152 154 146 *161 154 155 
i RES Cae ae *113 110 103 ©1372 106 102 
8 REESE Teac cea *175 173 186 *162 172 170 
Other manufactured foods___ *152 155 145 *158 146 151 
Processed fruits & vegetables. *124 136 126 *162 105 164 
Tobacco products_____________ 122 121 134 127 126 138 
___ CESSES EIFS SE rian 86 89 99 86 89 99 
I 154 151 166 162 158 175 
Other tobacco products__ 7 __ 78 79 84 78 80 84 
Paper and products____-______ + 140 135 + 141 134 
Nl SE 148 156 143 148 156 143 
Newsprint proauction___--__. 83 80 91 82 80 89 
Printing and publishing_______ *101 100 111 *95 100 104 
Newsprint consumption_____. 87 85 105 75 84 91 
Petroleum and coal products___ + 242 182 + 242 182 
Petroleum refining___._._____- t+ 252 185 ; 252 185 
I ESE le #137 136 109 *137 136 103 
ie 7 164 145 7 164 145 
Lubricating oi]________-_-~_. + 131 121 7 131 120 
RE LEED + 130 118 + 123 110 
dae Biss: ind Blabuhih apie ene + 172 162 7 172 162 
AA Eee ee 7 164 153 + 164 153 
PP a ee Oe *455 463 453 *455 463 453 
a i i aa aie Sw *319 R20 402 *214 317 398 
SE SE Se °237 237 222 ©2237 237 222 
Industrial chemicals________. *411 412 371 *411 412 371 
AES RR ES Ts Sat ee *227 228 229 *227 228 229 
Minerals— 

ee eS *144 146 136 *144 146 136 
Bituminous coal___--_______ *151 158 155 *151 158 155 
SSE SEES EE *119 128 129 *119 128 129 
Crude petroleum____________ "144 143 128 *144 143 128 
a 7 120 128 + 148 163 
I ca oo i a: ae fakes aye 7 330 365 

*Preliminary or estimated. ftData not yet available. 

FREIGHT CARLOADINGS 
(1935-39 average = 100) 

Is de. es tasdn ds Soe a 143 148 146 143 148 146 
SESS eee oan ae 194 194 124 128 191 178 
I 144 135 143 172 137 172 
Seek... ---.-.- 124 $124 +112 102 100 97 
rn eeemets. ok. 156 148 150 157 154 150 
ee 189 187 202 302 291 323 
SPE ean 150 143 146 151 147 147 
MMierepandise. 1.c.1..._--..-_._-. 66 67 64 66 66 63 


tRevised. 


Nete—To convert coal and miscellaneous indexes to points in total Index, shown 
fm the Federal Reserve Chart Book, multiply coal by .213 and 


: 


eS tae to 
€ ; ‘ ; I t * } 4 2 


a month and a year ago, a series of current figures being published weekly by the Commission. 


| Short sales are shown separately from other sales in these figures. 


| Trading on the Stock Exchange for the account of members 
| (except odd-lot dealers) during the week ended August 5 (in round- 
| Jot transactions) totaled 1,832,330 shares, which amount was 17.93% 
| of the total transactions on the Exchange of 5,111,310 shares. This 
compares with member trading during the week ended July 29 of 
1,551,140 shares, or 17.01% of the total trading of 4,562,520 shares. 
On the New York Curb Exchange, member trading during the week 
ended Aug. 5 amounted to 314,310 shares, or 14.00% of the total 
volume on that exchange of 1,122,360 shares; during the July 29 week 
trading for the account of Curb members of 417,925 shares was 
3.57% of total trading of 1,540,000 shares. 


Total Round-Let Steck Sales on the New York Stock Exchange and Round-Lot Steck 

















miscellaneous by .548. ident Roosevelt in a letter of res- 


Transactions for Account of Members* (Shares) 
WEEK ENDED AUGUST 5, 1944 
A. Total Round-Lot Sales: Total for w2ek +% 
Short sales. -....-------..~-<<—------+- —<-===2--. 108,920 
Other sales... ....— 2 22 oe wren nnn 5,002,390 
Total 8AleS 2 omen nw no oe ee em me 5,111,310 
8. Round-Lot Transactions for Account of Members, 
Except for the Odd-Lot Accounts of Odd-Lot 
Dealers and Specialists: 
1. Transactions of specialists in stocks in which 
they are registered— 
TO6Es DUCE i rien nce wes mmiirithiinte 424,180 
ne ninitaiiiing el 48.770 
SFE BE io nk actitinwticncdnn~natintimains 366,040 
SE Se tintbbcctte tented 414,810 8.21 
2. Other transactions initiated on the floor— 
TOtAl DIUSTNEOG. 6. oc e en wnss Aiiliaeitnniecates 344,350 
gf) a ree dition sina 16,400 
SEs vi atdnetincitdaalibdrembadnane 313,690 
yi ff EO a ee eee 330,090 6.60 
3. Other transactions initiated off the floor— 
Wel She batens ce co Rtiabsnn 141,415 
Se pth s cttw neeanwee ee 13,400 
Ee CE to radii Ketone a didien Lidlenicminn sin 164,085 
, Bias ert ok edinabwdamcnge 177,485 3.12 
4. Total— 
es Da ole piansedabmanteied 909,945 
ERED, EA AE ig agneen 78,570 
IN crdviiaccsdh-inpes ath eicnaiacieinieeaenter ation 843,815 
+ EES Sy Ae. OF ae oe ea 922,385 17.93 


Total Round-Lot Stock Sales on the New York Curb Exehange and Stock 








Transactions for Account of Members* (Shares) 
WEEK ENDED AUGUST 5, 1944 
4. Total Round-Lot Sales: Total for week +% 
Short sales_____ 2 SR! OC ree Pee SOE eer 8.885 
IRE a CRIES I as See ek aS CE a 1,113,475 
8 NT i a rn: ae ane ir 1,122,360 
8. Round-Lot Transactions for Account of Members: 
1. Transactions of specialists in stocks in which 
they are registered— 
SO ia fi oe aac artic des neat 81,130 
"=k OR ee aa enaheeheeal 4.895 
Ok NE er 2 oe ee 121,265 
EE ee ck a en ee 126,160 9.23 
2. Other transactions initiated on the floor— 
BSE Ae Dae en ke a ee ee 18,235 
a a arnmsmeurainditoni de 1.300 
EERE Sa Se SE Sa en cea Ae 29,605 
GPRD AES Ee ee ee SSRN el 30,905 2.19 
3. Other transactions initiated off the floor— 
I lin tans-chguiitin ty tos tpethioars Siemans 28,835 
| SSS Se ea ee. eee 1,700 
I MRS 0 he cthin, doi nies ceed bial atic wih amecoe 27,345 
ESSE a i ere hae ee Pe een 29,045 2.58 
4. Total— 
Cl Fan SS MESS: es Sm Mie ee 128,200 
3 BB AI ee Se ia, a a 7,895 
a IE cee ee SE aa 178,215 
I oi Ne tea a oe 186,110 14.00 
C. Odd-Lot Transactions for Account of Specialists— 
ek en ee eee im 0 
PCusteninen Greer Mian 45.714 
pen RIE ae ee ae Oe * 45,714 
TN a ek a ra edie Seni ethic 36,045 


*The term “members” includes all regular and associate Exchange members, their 
firms and their partners, including special partners. 

tIn calculating these percentages the total of members’ purchases and sales is 
compared with twice the total round-lot volume on the Exchange for the reason that 
the Exchange volume includes only sales. 

tRound-lot short sales which are exempted from restriction by the Commission’s 
cules are included with “other sales.”’ 

§Sales marked “short exempt” are included with “other sales.” 


Wright Named By FDR As|ignation that he wished to return 


° is ‘to his old position of Deputy Ad- 
Aeronautics Administrator /ministrator to protect his civil 


On Aug. 22, President Roose- Service standing. 
velt nominated Theodore Paul) The President stated in his let- 
Wright to succeed Charles L.|ter accepting Mr. Stanton’s resig- 
Stanton as Administrator of Aero- | nation that Mr. Wright's appoint- 
nautics. Mr. Wright is Vice-Pres- |ment had been suggested by Sec- 
ident and General Manager of the | retary of Commerce Jesse Jones. 
Curtiss-Wright Corp., and has) William A. M. Burden, Assistant 
played a major part in directing Secretary of Commerce, said in a 
the nation’s wartime aircraft pro- | Statement explaining the person- 
duction program. According to/nel change: 
special advices from Washington! “The President’s action in nom- 
to the New York “Times,” which | inating T. P. Wright as Adminis- 
in part also said: |trator of Civil Aeronautics is an 

Mr. Stanton, a pioneer Federal |outstanding step in preparing 
civil service employee in the field| American civil aviation to meet 
of commercial aviation, told Pres-|its heavy post-war responsibili- 
ties.” 








The Securities and Exchange Commission made public on Aug. | 


NYSE Odd-Lot Trading 


The Securities and Exchange 
Commission made public on 
| Aug. 23 a summary for the week 
ended Aug. 12 of complete figures 
showing the daily volume of stock 
transactions for odd-lot account 
of all odd-lot dealers and special- 
ists who handled odd lots on the 
New York Stock Exchange, con- 
tinuing a series of current figures 
being published by the Commis- 
sion. The figures are based upon 
reports filed with the Commis- 
sion by the odd-lot dealers and 
specialists. 

STOCK TRANSACTIONS FOR THE ODD- 
LOT ACCOUNT OF ODD-LOT DEALERS 


AND SPECIALISTS ON THE N. x. 
STOCK EXCHANGE 


Week Ended Aug. 12, 1944 


Odd-Lot Sales by Dealers Total 
(Customers’ purchases ) for Week 
Number of orders 17,367 
Number of shares 494,709 


Dollar value . $18,366,037 


Odd-Lot Purchases by Dealers— 
(Customers’ sales ) 
Number of Orders: 





Customers’ short sales 156 
*Customers’ other sales 17,614 
Customers’ total sales - 17,770 
Number of Shares: 
Customers’ short sales 4,505 
*Customers’ other sales 465,073 
Customers total sales 469, 57¢ 
Dollar value $14,432,161 
Round-Lot Sales by Dealers— 
Number of Shares: 
Short sales 40 
+Other sales 123,050 
eee se 123,090 
Round-Lot Purchases by Dealers: 
Number of shares ________ 159,090 


*Sales marked ‘‘short exempt” are re- 
ported with ‘‘other sales.’’ 

tSales to offset customers’ odd-lot orders, 
and sales to liquidate a long position which 
is less than a round lot are reported witb 
“other sales.”’ 


Magill Lecture Opens 
Series On Present 
And Post-War Taxes 


Roswell Magill, discussing “The 
Present Federal Tax System,” 
commenced oy Aug. 28 at 3:30 
o'clock in the Board of Governors 
room of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, the series of weekly lec- 
tures on present and post-war 
taxes which is being sponsored by 
the New York Institute of Finance, 
headed by Robert Cluett, 3rd. Mr. 
Magill was Under-Secretary of 
the Treasury in 1937 and 1938. He 
is a partner of the law. firm of 
Cravath, Swaine & Moore and 
Chairman of the Committee on 
Post-War Tax Policy. Other dis- 
cussions scheduled for suceeding 
Mondays include “Estate Taxes,” 
by Weston Vernon, Jr.; “Indivi- 
dual Taxes,” Harley L. Lutz; “Tax 
Simplification,’ Robert W. Wales; 
“Corporate Taxes,’ Ellsworth C. 
Alvord, and the “Post-War Prob- 
lem,” to be discussed by Emil 
Schram, President of the New 
York Stock Exchange, on Oct. 2. 


Midiand Bank Member 
Of Agricultural 
Mortgage Corporation 


It is announced that the Mid- 
land Bank has become a member 
of the Agricultural Mortgage Cor- 
poration. The decision, it is in- 
dicated, thus carried into effect 
was based upon the view that fi- 
nancial measures forming part of 
the Government’s policy of secur- 
ing a “healthy and well-balanced 
agriculture” called for the united 
support of the banks, more espe- 
cially having regard to arrange- 
ments embodied in the Agricul- 
ture (Miscellaneous Provisions) 
Bill, now on its way through 
Parliament, which will enable the 
Corporation to make long-term 
loans to agriculture for capital 


purposes on terms substantially 
more favorable to the borrower 
than heretofore. As a result of 
this step the facilities offered by 
the Corporation will henceforth 
be available through the Midland 














Bank as through the other mem- 
ber banks. 
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Daily Average Grude Oil Production For Week Moody’s Bond Prices And Bond Yield Averages English Gold And 


Ended Aug. 19, 1944 Climbed To A New High 


The American Petroleum Institute estimates that the daily aver- 
age gross crude oil production for the week ended Aug. 19, 1944, was 
4.675,100 barrels, a new high record. This was 7,800 barrels per day 
in excess of the previous peak reached for the week ended Aug. 12, 
1944, and exceeded the corresponding week of 1943 by 456,750 barrels 
per day. The current figure was also 18,800 barrels per day higher 
than the daily average figure recommended by the Petroleum Admin- 
istration for War for the month of August, 1944. Daily output for 
the four weeks ended Aug. 19, 1944, averaged 4,650,400 barrels. Fur- 
ther details as reported by the Institute follow: 

Reports received from refining companies indicate that the in- 
dustry as a whole ran to stills on a Bureau of Mines basis approxi- 
mately 4,694,000 barrels of crude oil daily and produced 13,757,000 
barrels of gasoline; 1,487,000 barrels of kerosine; 4,819,000 barrels of 
distillate fuel oil, and 9,136,000 barrels of residual fuel oil during the 
week ended Aug. 19, 1944; and had in storage at the end of that week 
81,850,000 barrels of gasoline; 12,816,000 barrels of kerosine; 40,308,- 
000 barrels of distillate fuel, and 58,737,000 barrels of residual fuel 
oil. The above figures apply to the country as a whole, and do not 
reflect conditions on the East Coast. 























DAILY AVERAGE CRUDE OIL PRODUCTION (FIGURES IN BARRELS) 
*State Actual Production 
*P. A. W. Allow- Week Change 4 Weeks Week 
Recommen-__ ables Ended from Ended Ended 
dations begin. Aug.19, Previous Aug. 19, Aug. 21, 
August Aug. 1 1944 Week 1944 1943 
Oklahoma site 332,000 340,000 +340,000 400 339,550 329,250 
Kansas —.._- 274.000 269,400 7285,300 8,150 270,550 308,100 
Nebraska 1,000 : +550 350 850 1,900 
Panhandle Texas___- 98,700 4 96,300 98,000 
North Texas_- ie 148,750 149,450 140,400 
West Texas- Se 484,950 479,600 258,400 
East Central Texas__ 147,650 = 147,850 129,950 
mast Tense. -._.... 371,700 369,650 371,000 
Southwest Texas___- 321,650 © 321,150 239,050 
Coastal Texas... 535,200 a 534,250 474,450 
7 & . .: * See 2,099,000 $2,101,382 2,108,600 . 2,098,250 1,711,250 
North Louisiana_____ 73,75C — 100 73,450 83,350 
Coastal Louisiana___ 288,250 288,050 268,500 
Total Louisiana___ 350,000 394,600 362,700 — 100 361,500 351,850 
pT TY Ss ae eae 78,000 78,235 80,650 — 350 80,700 76,250 
pitesiowess.. =... 40,000 45,750 r 300 45,850 50,200 
(sche aS a oe 200 ie 200 aaae 
peers a0. 50 aia 50 5 elles 
WWinois ae 215,000 210,500 7 650 208,800 207,550 
A ene eee 14,000 12,850 — 100 13,000 13,300 
Eastern— 
(Not incl, Til., Ind., 

SSPE & eg 71,400 69,060 — 8,550 69,850 75,400 
BRentucky. .......—. . 23,000 24,550 — 750 25,100 23,300 
Michigan —._--~ 51,000 49,400 51,850 53,100 
Wyoming --____- a 100,000 87,450 + 3,650 90,850 102,100 
MND 2G ok 24,000 21,800 ‘ 21,800 21,400 
eS cee 7,900 8,450 4 300 8,300 7,050 
New Mexico _.__.-.. 110,000 110,000 106,000 -~ 2,550 107,900 105,050 
Total East of Calif. 3,790,300 3,813,800 700 3,794,950 3,437,050 
I Bonen eden 866,000 £866,000 861,390 7,100 855,450 781,300 
Total United States 4,656,300 4,675,100 7,800 4,650,400 4,218,350 

*P. AW. recommendations and state allowables, as shown above, represent the 


production of crude oil only, and do not include amounts of condensate and natural 
gas derivatives to be produced. 

+Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska figures are for week ended 7:00 a.m. Aug. 17, 1944. 

tThis is the net basic allowance as of Aug. 1 calculated on a 31-day basis and 
{ncludes shutdowns and exemptions for the entire month. With the exception of 
geveral fields which were exempted entirely and of certain other fields for which 
shutdowns were ordered for from 1 to 15 days, the entire state was ordered shut 
down for 7 days, no definite dates during the month being specified; operators only 
being required to shut down as best suits their operating schedules or labor needed 
to operate leases, a total equivalent to 7 days shutdown time during the calendar 
month. §Recommendation of Conservation Committee of California Oil Producers. 


CRUDE RUNS TO STILLS; PRODUCTION OF GASOLINE; STOCKS OF FINISHED 
AND UNFINISHED GASOLINE, GAS OIL AND DISTILLATE FUEL AND 
RESIDUAL FUEL OIL, WEEK ENDED AUG. 19, 1944 
(Pigures in Thousands of barrels of 42 Gallons Each) 


Figures in this section include reported totals 
plus an estimate of unreported amounts and are 


——therefore on a Bureau of Mines basis——— 
§Gasoline 
Production 
Daily Refining at Re- tStocks tStocks tStocks 
Capacity Crude fineries Finished of Gas _ of Re- 
Poten- Runs to Stills Includ. and Un- Oiland_ sidual 
tial % Re- Daily % Op- Natural finished Distillate Fuel 
District— Rate porting Average erated Blended Gasoline Fuel Oil Oi) 
*Combin’d East Coast 
Texas Gulf, Louis- 
jana Gulf, Norih 


Louisiana-Arkansas, 





and inland Texas._. 2,518 90.3 2,468 28.0 7,062 38,226 21,387 18,106 
alachian— 
Oe etrict ap Meee 130 ©683.9 105 80.8 311 2,137 595 328 
District No. 2__---- 47 87.2 56 119.1 195 1,434 183 170 
SE Se. TE ine mnnglieenes 824 85.2 799 97.0 2.684 17,718 5,943 4,349 
Okla., Kans., Mo.__- 418 80.2 385 92.1 1,327 6,652 1,834 1,422 
Rockv Mountain— 
District No. 3._---- 13 -- are 11 84.6 35 54 3 35 
District No. 4._---. 141 58.3 96 ~=«68.1 330 2,014 354 637 
Cerne on, 817 89.9 774 94.7 1.873 13,615 10,009 33,690 
Total U.S. B. of M. 
basis Aug. 19, 1944 4,908 87.2 4,694 95.6 13,757 81,850 40,308 58,737 
Total U.S. B. of M. 
basis Aug. 12, 1944 4,908 87.2 4,560 92.9 13,708 981,203 40,035 57,003 
‘8. . of Mines 
3 ee. 21, 1943 4,094 12,147 71,742 35,782 66,739 


*At the request of the Petroleum Administration for War. +Finished 69,336,000 
barrels; unfinished, 12,514,000 barrels. iStocks at refineries, at bulk terminals, in 
transit and in pipe lines. §Not including 1,487,000 barrels of kerosine, 4,819,000 


parrels of gas oil and distillate fuel oil and 9,136,000 barrels of residual fuel oil 
produc 
. 4,976,000 barrels and 
1,215,000 barrels, 4,13 
ended Aug. 21, 1943. airdges Beppe 
Note—Stocks of -kerosine at Aug. 19, 1944 amounte ,816, arrels, as 
oghiast- 11,850,000 barrels a -week earlier and 9,631,000 barrels a year before. 


ed during the week ended Aug. 19, 1944, which compares with 1,428,000 barrels, 
8,264,000 barrels, respectively, in the preceding week and 
1,000 barrels and 8,494,000 barrels, respectively, in the week 


} 


| given in the 








—_—_—_ 





Moody’s computed bond prices and bond yield averages are 


following table: 


MOODY’S BOND PRICESt 
(Based on Average Yields) 


1944— U.S. Avge. 

Daily Govt. Corpo- Corporate by Ratings* Corporate by Groups* 
Averages Bonds rate* Aaa a A Baa R.R. P. U. Indus. 
Aug. 29_______ 119.87 112.75 118.80 117.40 112.19 103.30 106.74 114.27 117.20 

28 - 119.89 112.75 118.80 117.40 112.19 103.30 106.74 114.27 117.20 
e...2 . Stock Exchange Closed. 
25... 119.89 112.75 118.80 117.40 112.19 103.30 106.74 114.27 117.20 
_ sete 119.89 112.56 118.60 117.20 112.19 103.30 105.74 114.08 117.40 
23__----- 119.92 112.56 118.60 117.20 1212.37 103.30 106.92 114.27 117.20 
22 - 119.88 112.75 118.60 117.40 112.37 103.30 106.92 114.27 117.20 
21 - 119.88 112.75 118.60 117.20 112.56 103.30 106.92 114.27 117.20 
19. . Stock Exchange Closed. 
18 - 119.84 112.56 118.60 117.20 112.37 103.30 106.92 114.08 117.20 
17 119.83 112.56 118.60 117.20 112.37 103.30 106.92 114.08 117.20 
16__ 119.83 112.56 118.60 117.20 112.37 103.30 106.92 114.08 117.20 
15- 119.86 112.56 118.60 117.20 112.37 103.30 106.92 114.08 117.40 
14 “ 119.92 112.75 118.80 117.20 112.37 103.30 106.92 114.08 117.20 
12 - 119.88 112.75 118.80 117.20 112.37 103.30 106.92 114.08 117.20 
11 119.84 112.56 118.60 117.00 112.37 103.30 106.92 114.08 117.20 
10 119.88 112.56 118.60 117.20 112.19 103.30 106.92 114.08 117.00 
9 120.01 112.56 118.60 117.00 112.19 103.30 106.74 114.08 117.20 
8 120.03 112.56 118.60 117.00 112.19 103.30 106.74 114.27 117.00 
7------- 120.00 112.56 118.80 117.00 112.19 103.30 106.92 114.27 117.20 
Gu. --- 120.05 112.56 118.80 117.00 112.19 103.30 106.92 114.27 117.60 
a --- 120.08 112.56 118.80 117.00 112.19 103.30 106.74 114.08 117.29 
rs - 120.14 112.56 118.80 117.00 112.19 103.30 106.74 114.08 117.2% 
2 120.14 112.56 118.80 117.00 112.19 103.30 106.92 114.08 117.26 
1 - 120.09 112.56 118.80 117.00 112.19 103.30 106.74 114.C8 117.20 
July 28 - 120.10 112.37 118.60 116.80 112.19 103.13 106.56 114.27 117.090 
21 - 120.18 112.56 118.60 117.00 112.19 103.13 106.56 114.27 117.20 
14 - 120.23 112.56 118.60 117.20 112.19 103.13 106.39 114.08 117.40 
y ee - 120.27 112.56 118.60 117.00 112.37 102.96 106.21 114.08 117.40 
June 30 - 120.15 112.37 118.60 116.80 112.00 102.80 106.04 113.89 117.40 
23- - 120.13 112.19 118.40 116.80 112.00 102.63 106.04 113.89 117.20 
16__-.--. 120.01 112.19 118.40 116.61 112.00 102.63 105.86 113.70 117.293 
9 ---- 119.88 112.19 118.60 116.61 111.81 102.46 105.69 113.89 117.20 
eae 119.99 112.19 118.60 116.80 111.81 102.46 105.86 113.89 117.00 
a ES 119.66 112.19 118.40 116.80 111.81 102.30 105.86 113.89 117.00 
19_- - 119.59 112.00 118.60 116.80 111.81 102.13 105.86 113.89 116.80 
| SMe 119.48 112.00 118.60 116.80 111.81 101.64 105.52 113.89 116.80 
.. 119.48 111.81 118.40 116.61 111.62 101.47 105.52 113.70 116.41 
Se 119.35 111.81 118.40 116.61 111.62 101.47 105.34 113.70 116.41 
Mar. 31__--._.. 119.68 111.44 118.20 116.41 111.25 100.81 104.66 113.70 116.22 
. 2 a 120.21 111.25 118.20 116.41 111.07 100.32 104.31 113.50 116.22 

ke a 119.47 111.07 118.20 116.22 111.07 100.16 104.14 113.31 116.41 
High 1944 - 120.44 112.75 118.80 117.40 112.56 103.30 106.92. 114.27 117.40 
Low 1944.-..__ 119.34 110.70 118.20 116.22 110.88 99.04 103.30 113.12 116.02 
digh 1943-... 120.87 111.44 119.41 117.00 111.81 99.36 103.47 114.27 117.40 
tow 1943_.... 116.85 107.44 116.80 113.89 108.88 92.35 97.16 111.81 114.46 

1 Year Ago 
Aug. 28, 1943. 120.34 111.25 119.20 116.80 111.62 98.88 103.13 113.89 117.20 

2 Years Ago 
Aug. 29, 1942. 117.82 107.09 117.00 119.31 108.16 92.06 96.54 111.62 114.08 

MOODY'S BOND YIELD AVERAGES 
(Based on Individual Closing Prices) 
1944— U.S. Avge. 

Daily Govt. Corpo- Corporate by Ratings* Corporate by Groups* 
Averages Bonds rate* Aaa Aa A Baa R.R. P. U. Indus. 
 & emer 1.81 3.02 2.71 2.78 3.05 3.55 3.35 2.94 2.79 

28_ 1.81 3.02 273°. Bem 3.05 3.55 3.35 2.94 2.79 
26__ = Stock Exchange Closed. 
28_- mi 1.81 3.02 2.71 2.78 3.05 3.55 3.35 2.94 2.79 
cis « 1.81 3.03 2.72 2.79 3.05 3.55 3.35 2.95 2.78 
23 1.80 3.03 2.72 2.79 3.04 3.55 3.34 2.94 2.79 
22- “ 1.81 3.02 2.72 2.78 3.04 3.55 3.34 2.94 2.79 
Oa i 1.81 3.02 2.72 2.79 3.03 3.55 3.34 2.94 2.79 
19 “ Stock Exchange Closed. 
18 1.81 3.03 2.72 2.79 3.04 3.55 3.34 2.95 2.79 
2%. - 1.81 3.03 2.72 2.79 3.04 3.55 3.34 2.95 2.79 
pS: 1.81 3.03 2.72 2.79 3.04 3.55 3.34 2.95 2.79 
15__ J 1.81 3.03 2.72 2.79 3.04 3.55 3.34 2.95 2.78 
14 ‘ 1.80 3.02 2.71 2.79 3.04 3.55 3.34 2.95 2.79 
12- 5 1.81 3.02 2.71 2.79 3.04 3.55 3.34 2.95 2.79 
1a. i 1.81 3.03 2.72 2.80 3.04 3.55 3.34 2.95 2.79 
10 2 1.81 3.03 2.72 2.79 3.05 3.55 3.34 2.95 2.80 
i) ‘i 1.80 3.03 2.72 2.80 3.05 3.55 3.35 2.95 2.79 
8 ~ 1.79 3.03 2.72 2.80 3.05 3.55 3.35 2.94 2.80 
y ee a 1.80 3.03 2.71 2.80 3.05 3.55 3.34 2.94 2.79 
Bisints _ 1.79 3.03 2.74 2.80 3.05 3.55 3.34 2.94 2.89 
4 4 1.79 3.03 2.71 2.80 3.05 3.55 3.35 2.95 2.79 
3 na 1.79 3.03 2.71 2.80 3.05 3.55 3.35 2.95 2.79 
ee 1.79 3.03 2.71 2.80 3.05 3.55 3.34 2.95 2.°9 
1 * 1.79 3.03 2.71 2.80 3.05 3.55 3.35 2.95 2.79 
July 28 : Pes 3.04 2.72 2.81 3.05 3.56 3.36 2.94 2.40 
21 a 1.7$ 3.03 2.72 2.80 3.05 3.56 3.36 2.94 2.79 
| iS 1.78 3.03 2.72 2.79 3.05 3.56 3.37 2.95 2.78 
, ee 1.78 3.03 2.72 2.80 3.04 3.57 3.38 2.95 2.78 
June 30- ™ Fe 3.04 2.72 2.81 3.06 3.58 3.39 2.96 2.78 
7a in 1.79 3.05 2.73 2.81 3.06 3.59 3.39 2.96 2.79 
16__ “ 1.80 3.05 2.73 2.82 3.06 3.59 3.40 2.97 2.79 
, on 1.82 3.05 2.72 2.82 3.07 3.60 3.41 2.96 2.79 
, a ee 1.81 3.05 2.72 2.81 3.07 3.60 3.40 2.96 2.80 
May 26__ 2 1.84 3.05 2.73 2.81 3.07 3.61 3.40 2.96 2.80 
19 italia 1.84 3.06 2.72 2.81 3.07 3.62 3.40 2.96 2.81 
eS 1.85 3.06 2.72 2.81 3.07 3.65 3.42 2.96 2.81 
5 Ladue 1.85 3.07 7. 2.82 3.08 3.66 3.42 2.97 2.83 
Apr. 28 ae 1.86 3.07 2.73 2.82 3.08 3.66 3.43 2.97 2.83 
en ae 1.83 3.09 2.74 2.83 3.10 3.70 3.47 2.97 2.84 
eb, bccn 1.81 3.10 2.74 2.83 3.11 3.73 3.49 2.98 2.84 
Fy Sees 1.87 3.12 2.74 2.84 3.11 3.74 3.50 2.99 2.83 
Figh 1944 __-- 1.87 3.13 2.74 2.84 3.12 3.81 3.55 3.00 2.85 
Low 1944 = p ys 3.02 2.71 2.78 2.03 3.55 3.34 2.94 2.78 
Zigh 1943__-- 2.08 3,21 2.81 2.96 3.23 . 4.2 3.93 3.07 2.93 
‘ow 1943_- __- 1.79 3.09 2.68 2.80 3.07 3.79 3.54 2.94 2.78 

1 Year Ago 
Aug. 28, 1943_ 1.83 3.10 2.69 2.81 3.08 3.82 3.56 2.96 2.79 

2 Years Ago 
Aug. 29, 1942 2.03 3.33 2.80 2.99 3.27 4.27 3.97 3.08 2.95 


*These prices are computed from average yields on the basis of one “‘typical’’ bond 
3% % coupon, maturing in 25 years) and do not purport to show either the average 
evel or the average movement of actual price quotations. They merely serve to 
llustrate in a more comprehensive way the relative levels and the relative movement 
‘tf yield averages, the latter being the true picture of the bond market. 

+The latest complete list of bonds used in computing these indexes was published 
n the issue of Jan. 14, 1943, page 202. 





Summary Of Redemptions 


q oe 
Moody’s Daily Of U. S. Savings Bonds 





s ; 
Commodity Index United States Savings Bonds 
‘cesntun: sui, 93: 1046 aot (Defense and War) series 8 F 
i PB age ~aann=----== 59°"! and G were first offered on May 
ee Aue 4 7 23805] 1, 1941. Since that date through 
weet ee * eg ---------------- aoe July 31, 1944, total amount issued 
aren ag eaeaemmennanr at ‘| (issue price plus accrual of re- 
day, hag. 98.._-.2__-...-2.- 1S : 
Tuesday, Ale 29 ——_----- eisai 250.8 a a aggregates $36,- 
Two weeks ago, Aug. 15__----~---. ag 9. 52. F , 
pr astige ile iy yee aC E IEEE 250.2! Redemptions (including incre- 
SION SG, ORE “Se, SI on Hanns 246.8) ment in values) through July 31, 
1049 Tow, Jan, 2-----------------._ 240.2 | 1944, total $3,347,000,000, or 9.23% 
1944 High, March 17________-_____ 251.5 | Of total amount issued. 
Low, ny pal bata am 247.0 United States Savings Bonds 


Silver Markets 


We reprint below the quarterly 
bullion letter of Samuel Montagu 
& Co., London, written under date 
of July 1: 

Gold 


The amount of gold held in the 
Issue Department of the Bank of 
England during the months of 
April, May and June, 1944, was 
unaltered at £241,718. 

The Bank of England’s buying 
price for gold remained unchanged 
at 168s/— per fine ounce, at which 
figure the above amount was cal- 
culated. 


The gold output of the Transvaal 
for the months of March, April 
and May, 1944, are given below, 
together with figures for the cor- 
responding months of 1943 for the 
purpose of comparison: 


1944— Fine Ounces 
ets 1,038,414 
yo Et 995,915 
BY wince 6s hate 1,058,875 
1943— 
PEE f cose icccuce cisaken 1,108,789 
RE: oi wkend 1,075,363 
BERD oct cemecdac 1,096,195 


Silver 


There has been no change in 
the price of 234d. per ounce 
standard for both cash and two 
months’ delivery, and during the 
second quarter of the year the 
London market presented no new 
features. Buying for essential war 
industries continued steadily 
throughout the period and the 
bulk of the supplies was again 
provided from official stocks, al- 
though a little silver from produc- 
tion sources became _ available 
from time to time. 


The price of silver in Bombay 
reached a new war-time peak on 
April 24 with a quotation of Rs.143 
per 100 tolas, which is equivalent 
to about 631%2d. per ounce stand- 


ard. In the following month a 





decline set in owing to rumors 
that the Government was arrang- 
ing to sell silver in the market, 
and on May 23 the price touched 
Rs 129 per 100 tolas. There was 
however, an immediate recovery 
to about a Rs.133 level, but on 
June 15 important news was re- 
ceived from Washington to the ef- 
fect that Henry Morgenthau, 
Secretary of the U. S. Treasury, 
had announced that the U. S. Gov- 
ernment has agreed under a spe- 
cial lend-lease agreement to sup- 
ply the Government of India with 
100,000,000 ounces of silver. This 
was in order to maintain an ade- 
quate supply of coinage for the 
large number of United Nations’ 
forces in the country and for In- 
dia’s expanded war production. 
The further aim was to keep prices 
stable. The Government of India 
has agreed to return the silver to 
the U. S. Government after the 
war on an ounce-for-ounce basis. 

The Bombay market reacted 
sharply to this announcement, and 
by June 20 the price had fallen 
to Rs.127 (approximately 56%d. 
per ounce standard) on repeated 
rumors that the Government 
would begin selling shortly. Dur- 
ing the rest of the month, how- 
ever, delay in announcing the 
Government’s policy regarding the 
sale of America’s silver led to bear 
covering, and by June 30 the quo- 
tation had improved to Rs.130/6. 





(Defense and War) series E total 
amount issued (issue price plus 
accrual of redemption values) ag- 
gregates $25,677,000,000. . 
Redemptions (including incre- 
ment in values) through July 31, 
11944, total $3,045,000,000, or 
11.86% of total amount issued. ~ 
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Weekly Coa! And Coke Production Statistics | 

The Solid Fuels Administration, U. S. Department of the In-| 
terior, in its latest report, states that the total production of soft coal 
in the week ended Aug. 19, 1944, is estimated at 11,875,000 net tons, a 
decrease of 325.000 tons, or 2.7%, from the preceding week. In the 
corresponding week of 1943, output amounted to 12,112,000 tons. Cu- 
mulative production of soft coal from Jan. 1 to Aug. 19, 1944, totaled 
400,895,000 tons, as against 372,423,000 tons in the same period in 1943, 
a gain of 7.6%. : : 

According to the U. S. Bureau of Mines, production of Pennsyl- 
vania anthracite for the week ended Aug. 19, 1944 was estimated at 
1,169,000 tons, a decrease of 70,000 tons (5.7%) from the preceding 
week. When compared with the output in the week ended Aug. 21, 
1943, there was a decrease of 90,000 tons, or 7.1%. The calendar year 
to date shows an increase of 6.7% when compared with the corre- 
sponding period of 1943. 

The Bureau of Mines also reported that the estimated production 
of beehive coke in the United States for the week ended Aug. 19, 1944 
showd an increase of 10,600 tons when compared with the output for 
the week ended Aug. 12, 1944; but was 30,700 tons less than for the 
corresponding period of 1943. 


ESTIMATED UNITED STATES PRODUCTION OF COAL, IN NET TONS 
————Week Ended——_—-_——-__ —— January 1 to Date——— 
Bituminous coal Aug.19, *Aug.12, Aug. 21, Aug. 19, Aug. 21, Aug. 21, 
and lignite— 1944 1944 1943 1944 1943 1937 


Total incl. mine fuel 11,875,000 12,200,000 12,112,600 400,895,000 372,423,000 279,621,000 
Daily average 1,979,000 2,033,000 2,019,000 2,035,000 1,881,000 1,424,000 


* Revised. 

ESTIMATED PRODUCTION OF PENNSYLVANIA ANTHRACITE AND COKE 
(In Net Tons) 

—Week Ended 








Calendar Year to Date 


tAug.19, $Aug.12, Aug. 21, Aug. 19, Aug. 21, Aug. 21, 
Penn. anthracite— 1944 1944 1943 1944 1943 1937 
“Total incl. coll. fuel 1,169,000 1,239,000 1,259,000 41,533,000 38,924,000 32,927,000 
+Commercial produc. 1,122,000 1,189,000 1,209,000 39,873,000 37,367,000 31,281,000 
Beehive coke— 
United States total 135,400 124,800 166,100 4,886,600 4,934,800 2,297,300 


*Includes washery and dredge coal and coa! shipped by truck from authorized 


operations. tExcludes colliery fuel. {Subject to revision. §Revised. 


ESTIMATED WEEKLY PRODUCTION OF COAL, BY STATES 
(In Net Tons) 


(The current weekly estimates are based on railroad carloadings and river shipments 
and are subject to revision on receipt of monthly tonnage reports from district and 
State sources or of final annual returns from the operators.) 




















Week Ended 
Aug. 12, Aug. 5, Aug. 14, Aug. 14, 

State— 1944 1944 1943 1937 
Alabama i 388,000 373,000 411,000 257,000 
EES D ONE Ae OE ON 5,000 5,000 5,000 3,000 
Arkansas and Oklahoma-_-_-_-_-__ 87,000 87,000 89,000 58,000 
RIES ONES EE eae 140,000 130,000 152,000 82,000 
Georgia and North Carolina__-_ 1,000 1,000 . ~ 
ES a 1,408,000 1,462,000 1,457,000 700,000 
SE A Sa 549,000 530,000 516,000 261,000 
i itaiteialalats tecneneithines aot ww Sean es asanes a 36,060 35,000 42,000 44,000 
Kansas and Missouri____.--__- 170,000 168,000 142,000 100,000 
Kentucky—Eastern__.__._._-_- 1,003,000 970,000 967,000 694,000 
Kentucky—Western______--_-__ 348,000 352,000 319,000 126,000 
SEES ES ee ee 36,000 40,000 37,000 27,000 
le A Se 2,000 2,600 4,000 6,000 
Montana (bitum. & lignite)-_--. 83,000 79,000 88,000 44,000 
8 ee ae 31,000 30,000 36,000 29,000 
North & South Dakota (lignite) 36,000 42,000 34,000 19,000 
OSS Se 683,000 670,000 629,000 416,000 
Pennsylvania (bituminous) -_~_- 2,970,000 2,920,000 3,002,000 2,077,000 
ES Ss Sa galcebents 140,000 124,000 136,000 87,000 
Texas (bituminous & lignite )__ 3,000 3,000 2,000 21,000 
Sv? Tie Ge Sa a 128,000 130,000 112,000 52,000 
RE a a a a 385,000 370,000 415,000 269,000 
SEE TA 33,000 30,000 33,000 30,000 
tWest Virginia—Southern____-_ 2,216,000 2,151,000 2,378,000 1,729,000 
tWest Virginia—Northern-_-_-_-_- 1,162,000 1,142,000 982,000 523,00C 
OA 156,000 154,000 161,000 83,000 
#Other Western States_.______ 1,000 * 1,000 1,000 
Total bituminous & lignite__. 12,200,000 12,000,000 12,150,000 7,738,000 
Pennsylvania anthracite______ 1,239,000 1,221,000 1,334,000 634,000 
Total, all coal 13,439,000 13,221,000 13,484,000 8,372,000 





tIncludes operations on the N. & W.; C. & O.; Virginian; K. & M.; B. C. & G.; and 
on the B. & O. in Kanawha, Mason and Clay counties. tRest of State, including the 
Panhandle District and Grant, Mineral and Tucker counties. §Incluces Arizona and 
Oregon. “Less than 1,000 tons. 


Wholesale Prices Down 0.4% For Week 
Ended Aug. 19, Labor Dept. Reports 


Led by a sharp reaction in agricultural commodity markets, par- 
ticularly for fresh fruits, vegetables, and livestock, the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics’ index of commodity prices in primary markets dropped 
0.4% in the week ended August 19, said the U. S. Labor Department 
in its August 24 report, which went on to say: 

“The decline offset the gain of the preceding week, caused by 
higher quotations for these same commodities, and brought the all- 
commodity index to 103.6% of the 1926 average. The level of prices 
for commodities in primary markets has declined 0.3% in the past 
four weeks and is about 1% higher than at this time last year,” said 
the Department’s announcement, which continued: 


“Farm Products and Foods. Marked declines in markets for 
wheat, cattle, sheep, poultry, citrus fruits, onions, and potatoes 
brought average prices for farm products down 2% during the week. 
Light receipts held prices for hogs at ceiling levels. Cotton advanced 
1.2% and oats were up over 5%. Apples were substantially higher in 
most markets except Portland (Oreg.). Average prices for farm prod- 
ucts have dropped 1.5% since mid-July and are 1.2% lower than for 
the corresponding week of last year. 


“A decline of 7.4% for fruits and vegetables in primary markets, 
partly seasonal in character, was largely responsible for a decrease 
of 1.5% in average prices for foods. In addition, eggs dropped 4.6% 
and flour was lower in most markets. Higher prices were reported 
for the new pack of certain canned vegetables and for cured pork. In 
the past four weeks average prices of foods at the primary market 
level have dropped 1.4%, to a point 1.2% lower than this time last 
year. 
and flour was lower in most markets. Higher prices for the new pa 
of certain canned vexetables and for cured pork. In the past ee 
weeks average prices of foods at the primary market level have 
dropped 1.4%, to a point 1.2% lower than this time last year. 








“Industrial Commodities. Industrial commodity markets contin- 
ued relatively steady during the week. A further reduction was re- 


tight supply situation. 


ported in prices for shearlings with the result that the index for the 
| hides and leather products group dropped 0.3%. The mercury market | lationship is described by WPB as 
| became firmer under reports of heavy government purchases and a 
In the building materials group minor in- 


creases in prices for common building brick in certain areas and for 
turpentine were offset by lower prices for rosin and the group index 


remained unchanged at 116.0% of the 1926 average. 


A further in- 


| annually. The demand-supply re- 


“reasonably satisfactory.” 


Tin 
Some 750,000 tons of tin mill 
|products are scheduled for pro- 


crease occurred in prices for various types of potash as a result of | quction in the last quarter of 1944 
the lowering of the usual seasonal discounts. 


Included in the report of the Labor Department was the follow- | 


ing notation. 


During the period of rapid changes caused by price controls, 
’naterials allocation, and rationing, the Bureau of Labor Statistics will 
attempt promptly to report changing prices. Indexes marked (*), 
however, must be considered as preliminary and subject to such ad- 
justment and revision as required by later and more complete reports. 

The following tables show (1) index numbers for the principal 
groups of commodities for the past three weeks, for July 22, 1944 
and August 21, 1943, and the percentage changes for a week ago, a 
month ago, and a year ago, and (2) percentage changes in subgroup 
indexes from August 12, 1944 to August 19, 1944. 


WHOLESALE PRICES FOR WEEK ENDED AUG. 


19, 1944 





(1926=-100) 
Percentage change to 
Aug. 19, 1944 from— 
8-19 8-12 8-5 7-22 8-21 8-12 7-22 8-21 
Commodity Groups— 1944 1944 1944 1944 1943 1944 1944 194% 
All commodities___-- aaeiinateaiale 103.6 *104.0 *103.6 *103.9 102.8 —0.4 0.3 + 0.8 
4 122.3 124.8 122.5 124.1 123.8 2.0 —1.5 1.2 
ey aren cee 7 ee 104.5 106.1 1046 106.0 1058 -—15 —1.4— 1.2 
Hides and leather products____~_~. 116.4 1168 1168 1168 118.4 0.3 0.3 — 1.7 
FOctEe PTOGUCES....nw na ccccnwn secs 97.5 97.5 97.5 97.4 96.9 0 + 0.1 0.6 
Puel and lighting materials_....._ 83.8 83.8 83.8 83.9 81.7 0 —0.1 2.6 
Metals and metal products___-~~~- 103.8 *103.8 *103.8 *103.8 103.8 0 0 0 
Building materials___.._...-.--- 116.0 116.0 116.0 115.9 112.1 0 +0.1 + 3.5 
Chemicals and allied products.__- 105.3 105.2 105.2 105.2 100.2 +01 +01 §.1 
Housefurnishing goods___.._.--~-~ 106.0 106.0 106.0 106.0 104.2 0 0 1.7 
Miscellaneous commodities____-_-. 93.3 93.3 93.3 93.3 92.4 0 0 + 1.0 
DAW MAGIA. .nacmiicecmacowune 112.8 114.2 112.9 113.8 112.7 --13 —039 0.1 
Semimanufactured articles__._.-. 93.8 93.8 93.8 93.8 92.8 0 0 ep 
Manufactured products__-.--~~ wines *468.1 *103.1 *163.1 *208:2 - 360.0 0 0 1.1 
All commodities other than 
Ce, Ee ee *99.5 *99.5 *99.5 *99.5 98.4 0 0 1.1 
All commodities other than 
farm products and foods___.-__-. *98.7 98.7 *98.7 *98.7 97.3 0 0 1.4 
*Preliminary. 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN SUBGROUP INDEXES FROM 
AUG. 12,1944 TO AUG. 19, 1944 
Increases 
Brick and tile_~ oa - 0.1 Grains pie di nagibaaié-co 0.1 
Fertilizer materials siaaeaii : 0.9 Other building materials 0.1 
Decreases 
Pruite aml vegetabian.w-. .........._: “TA Ehwesteck and. poultry. el - 14 
Other farm products 2.8 Other foods - aor ees Palace smi + —Hs8 
Hides and skins_~- = 1.6 Ceréal products — = rere 5 
Paint and paint materials Se a 0.1 





Non-Ferrous Metals—Large Tonnage Of Foreign 
Lead Again Sought—Copper Buying Orderly 


“E. & M. J. Metal and Mineral Markets,” in its issue of Aug. 24 
stated: ‘“‘Lead was relatively more active during the last week than 


the other major non-ferrous metals. 


With domestic production of 


refined lead for delivery next month virtually disposed of, consumers 
turned to WPB for foreign metal with which to cover their total 
September requirements. Again the Government released more than 





30,000 tons of imported 
Though consumption of copper 
and zine remains at an inflated 
war level, buying interest in both 
metals has moderated. Quicksilver 
on spot was in firm hands, but 
unchanged at $105 per flask so 
far as round lots were concerned. 
Fluorspar restriction was removed 
by WPB. Beginning Sept. 1, uran- 
ium will come under allocation 
control.” The publication further 
goes on to say in part: 


Copper 


Fabricators have ceased rush- 
ing into the market for copper, 
which indicates that they do not 
view the general supply situation 
as being anything to get excited 
about. Consumption of copper 
during September, from present 
appearances, will show no great 
variation from the level attained 
in August. About 10,000 tons of 
Canadian copper will be available 
monthly over the remainder of the 
year, and this is expected to move 
into the market stream before im- 
portations from Latin-America. 
The latter will be stockpiled, if 
necessary. The industry believes 
that the Government’s stockpile 
se increased to around 290,000 
ons. 


The fabricator’s statistics for 
July revealed that consumption of 
refined copper amounted to 118,- 
632 tons, which compares with 
149,718 tons in June and 132,309 
tons in July last year. 


Lead 
With metal available from cur- 
rent domestic production in 


smaller supply, owing chiefly to 
the labor situation, consumers 
continue to ask for substantial 
tonnages of foreign lead to round 
out their requirements. WPB last 
week allotted some 32,000 tons of 
foreign lead for September de- 


lead.© 





livery, or more than at this time 
in the preceding month. The Gov- 
ernment’s stockpile of lead has 
been shrinking in recent months 
and stands at between 155,000 and 
160,000 tons. 


Domestic sales for the last week 
amounted to 2,075 tons. 


Shipments of refined lead pro- 
duced at domestic refineries to- 
taled 42,966 tons during July, 
against 43,485 tons in June, and 
42,007 tons in July last year, ac- 
cording to the American Bureau 
of Metal Statistics. Production 
during July was 5,025 tons less 
than in the same month last year. 

Domestic refined lead statistics 
for June and July, in tons, follow: 


June July 

Stock at beginning. -~~-- 37,586 33,847 
Production: 

Domestic .....:_.-...' 36,842 33,434 

Secondary and foreign. 5,342 7,037 

39,755 40,471 

Domestic shipments __--- 43,485 42,966 

Steck at end... SeOe7 31,344 


Zine 

Zine sales increased last week, 
but the buying against September 
requirements was nothing te get 
excited about and producers be- 
lieve this means that consumption, 
particularly of High Grade, will 
show little improvement over Au- 
gust. The industry is prepared 
for another increase in stocks. 

Canada produced 19,879 tons of 
zine during June, against 22,823 
tons in. May and 26,633 tons in 
June last year, according to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Fluorspar 


Unrestricted purchase and sale 
of metallurgical fluorspar was an- 
nounced by WPB. This latest ac- 
tion, effective Aug. 12, frees fluor- 
spar for all purposes. 

Approximately 400,000 tons of 
the mineral are being produced 


against 875,000 tons in the third 
quarter. The reduction in output 
reflects the usual drop in con- 
sumption after peak canning op- 
erations. 

The tin market was unchanged, 
Straits quality tin for shipment, 
in cents per pound, was nominally 
as follows: 


Aug. Sept. Oct. 
August 17 52.000 52.000 52.000 
August 18__ 52.000 52.000 52.000 
August 19 52.000 52.000 52.000 
August 21_ 52.000 52.000 52.009 
August 22 52.000 52.000 52.000 
August 23_ 52.000 52.000 52.000 


Chinese, or 99% tin, continued 
at 51.125c. per pound. 


Quicksilver 


Prices are steady on spot and 
nearby quicksilver quotations 
ranging from $105 to $108 per 
flask. There was little or no in- 
terest in last-quarter metal. 

In a report on quicksiver by 
the Tariff Commission, the au- 
thors state that the extent to 
which operation of the mines 
should continue after the war 
seems to depend on the extent to 
which operation is essential for 
national security. 


Silver 


Mexico’s Finance Secretary 
Suarez has proposed a silver sta- 
bilization conference among pro- 
ducers and consumers in the 
United States, Mexico, and other 
interested nations. One objective 
of the meeting, if held, would be 
to ease the restrictions on the sale 
of silver by the United States 
under the Silver Purchase Act. 

The London market for silver 
was unchanged at 234d. The New 
York Official continued at 44%4c. 
for foreign metai and 70%c. for 
domestic metal. 


Canada’s Nickel Production 


During June, Canada produced 
20,373,599 pounds. of nickel, 
against 24,023,396 pounds in May, 
according to preliminary figures 
by the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics. Production of nickel dur- 
ing the first half of 1944 was esti- 
mated at 138,773,912 pounds, 
against 150,442,741 pounds in the 
January-June period of 1943. 


Increase Participation 
in Fifth War Loan 


A 6.6% step-up in their Fifth 
War Loan participation was re- 
ported by the savings, building 
and loan associations in Illinois 
and Wisconsin in the week ended 
Aug. 12, comparing their part in 
the just completed drive with the 
previous one. A. R. Gardner, Pres- 
ident of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank of Chicago, to which 350 as- 
sociations have to date reported 
both their bond sales to the public 
and their purchases of Govern- 
ment bonds for their own account, 
said that they helped the Fifth 
War Loan go over the top by a to- 
tal of $42,347,305 of bonds. Rep- 
resenting a new high for any of 
the drives, the associations’ pur- 
chase of bonds for their own port- 
folios totaled $27,414,408 and 
amounted to 6% of their total as- 
sets, Mr. Gardner pointed out. The 
$14,932,885 of bonds which the 
associations sold to the public was 
principally in the Series E bonds 
of small denominations, so that 
the increase of 5.3% in the amount 


sold during this drive as com- 
pared with the Fourth War Loan, 
meant an even wider distribution’ 
of the bonds among the rank and 
file of the population, according 
to Mr. Gardner, who pointed out 
that the associations specialize in’ 
these sales because of their peace- 
time business being so closely 
connected with small savers. 
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Revenue Freight Gar Loadings During Week 


Ended Aug. 19, 1944 Decreased 8,726 Cars. 


Loading of revenue freight for the week ended Aug. 19, 1944 
totaled 887,446 cars, the Association of American Railroads an- 
nounced on Aug. 24.- This was a decrease below the correspond- 
ing week of 1943 of 3,894 cars, or 0.4%, but an increase above the | 
same week in 1942 of 18,012 cars or 2.1% 

Loading of revenue freight for the week of Aug. 19, decreased 
8,726 cars, or 1% below the preceding week. 

Miscellaneous freight loading totaled 396,577 cars, a decrease of 
1,013 cars below the preceding week, but an increase of 6,750 cars 
above the corresponding week in 1943. 

Loading of merchandise less than: carload lot freight totaled 
106,378 cars, a decrease of 62: cars below the preceding week, but an 
increase of 5,264 cars above the corresponding week in 1943. 

Coal loading amounted to 174,025 cars, a decrease of 6,249 cars | 
below the preceding week, and a decrease of 2,465 cars below the 
corresponding week in 1943. 

Grain and grain products loading totaled 49,913 cars, a decrease 
of 1,271 cars below the preceding week and a decrease of 6,203 cars 
below the corresponding week in 1943. In the Western Districts 
alone, grain and grain products loading for the week of Aug. 19, 
totaled 35,159 cars, a decrease of 760 cars below the preceding week 
and a decrease of 5,211 cars below the corresponding week in 1943. 

Livestock loading amounted to 16,436 cars, an increase of 476 
cars above the preceding week, and an increase of 122 cars above 
the corresponding week in 1943. In the Western Districts alone load- 
ing of live stock for the week of Aug. 19 totaled 12,261 cars an in-| 
crease of 622 cars above the preceding week, but a decrease of 210 
cars below the corresponding week in 1943. 

Forest products loading totaled 50,208 cars,’an increase of 111 
‘cars above the preceding week and an increase of 2,034 cars above 
the corresponding week in 1943. 

Ore loading amounted to 79,695 cars, a decrease of 742 cars below 
the preceding week and a decrease of 9,089 cars below the corre- 
sponding week in 1943. 

Coke loading amounted to 14,214 cars, an increase of 30 cars 
above the preceding week, but a decrease of 307 cars below the cor- 
responding week in 1943. 

All districts reported increases cempared with the cocrrespond- 
ing week in 1943, except the Eastern, Allegheny, and Northwestern | 
and all districts reported increases compared with 1942 except the| 
Eastern and Northwestern. 


1944 1943 1942 

RE LILIES ao IR ae = 3,796,477 3,531,811 3,858,479 | 
: neike ef °Poheesty 3 lee 3,159,492 3,055,725 3,122,942 
a: weeks: of Macch...WW2use - 3,135,155 3,073,445 3,174,781 
; eden a BOI gk St i enn poe Seek 4,068,625 3,924,981 4,209,907 
4 weeks of May 3,446,252 3,363,195 3,311,637 
5 weeks of June__ zi 4,343,193 4,003,393 4,139,395 | 
4 weeks of July 3,463,512 3,455,328 3,431,395 | 
Week of August 5 630,458 872,133 850,221 | 
Week of August 12 896.172 887,164 868,845 | 
Week of August 19_ 887,445 891,349 869,434 

Pebee 3 28, 086, 782 27,058,515 27,837,036 


The pannel: table is a summary of the freight carloadings for 
the separate railroads and systems for the week ended Aug. 19, 1944. 
During the period 56 roads showed increases when compared with 

-the corresponding week a year ago. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADED AND RECEIVED FROM CONNECTIONS 
(NUMBER OF CARS) WEEK ENDED AUG. 19 
Total Loads 






































Railroads Total Revenue Received from 
Freight Loaded Connections 
Eastern District— 1944 1943 1942 1944 1943 
Ann Areat.... -. ene 245 237 321 1,430 1,512 
B or & Aroostook i i aisha daltniilsndoeldheal 1,145 901 916 529 246 
Bost con Be Bie i0 ke een ne 6.3202 6,637 5,953 13,450 14,630 
“Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville___-- 1,384 1,337 1,533 2,146 2,078 
Central Indiana ERS ae ees ee OR aM 24 35 24 : 48 47 
Central Vermont—_—_._...._.___-__......-- 1.085 996 972 2,225 2,250 
Delaware & Hudson__—--------------- 5,646 6,602 6,238 12,242 11,676 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western___-- 7,584 7,693 7,501 9,787 12,864 
Detroit & Mackinac.___._________-.._.- 244 189 411 164 107 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton___-------~-- 1,904 1 — Wet] +t: 
‘ & hore Line_.___.__.-« 249 3 47 é } 
ee PRE ees See a loca 12. 04E 12,728 11.919 17.167 18,426 
‘Grund Trunk Western___------------.- 3,598 3,692 4,675 7,782 8,364 
; Lehig és Mudson River... -__-___.-- 144 167 191 2,530 2,572 
‘Lehigh & New England__------------- 1,93 2,188 2,168 1,610 1,824 
Lehigh Valley__.---_~- PE 3 ay Sp a 8.211 8,624 9,020 15,023 13,810 
Peetu © emtene. 2,317 2,528 2,276 2,700 2,292 | 
EE” REIS ale Sen eee ae 5,884 5,949 6,176 360 461 
- Montour_____- pe Te a ea ae 2,563 2,359 2,227 36 219 
_— York Central Lines______- ent 50,837 56,903 49,210 54,675 58,388 | 
N, N. H. & Hartford_ pests se ae 8,858 10,124 9,337 17,111 18,401 | 
Kew York, Ontario & Western __._-__-. 1,256 1,345 936 3,167 2,502 | 
‘New York, Chicago & St. Louis__---~--- 6,561 7,543 8,046 15,730 15,488 
Ww: Susquehanna & Western__------ 388 550 377 2,470 2,273 | 
Pitts burgh ike wee 7,425 7,737 7,205 8,894 8,112 | 
Pere Marquette__-_-------___---------- 5,237 5,056 5,695 7,745 8,178 
Pittsburg & Shawmut-_-_---_---------- 1,015 950 715 60 36 
Pittsburg, Shawmut & North__-----~-- 302 402 357 233 321 
Pittsburzh & West Virginia__---~----- 1,218 1,118 1,075 2,670 2,517 
OE Ei aS Seen ee 363 330 379 1,151 1,112 
RE SS ay PT ee TS Bose ee 5,768 5,729 6,161 12,175 12,549 
Wheeling & Lake Erie____-__------__- 5,812 5,273 5,719 4.408 5,627 
| ee Ae seen ane ee ee ES —-. 158,689 169,232 160,187 223,345 232,627 
Allegheny District— pe 
, Canton & Youngstown__---~--- 738 780 688 1,398 26 
ee ert ae oi ot tas 47,547 45,249 41,755 28,411 28,426 
- Bessemer & Take Erie______---------- 6,045 6,105 6,559 1,781 2,161 
Buffalo Creek & Gauley__-_---------- 340 268 273 ; 5 3 | 
Cambria & Indiana ___~-_---------~---- 1,351 1,827 1,952 26 3 
Central R. RB. of New Jersey___-------- 6.749 7,149 7,438 19,963 21,430 | 
0 ES Se eee oe 511 628 608 59 60 
Cumberland & Pennsylvania_——--~-~--- 208 269 252 i 
‘ Ligonier Vatiey__-------------------- 153 134 133 3 ren 
Long Island ___--._----------~-------- 1,418 _ 1,888 1,128 3,55 ‘ 
Penn-Reéading Seashore Lines__---~~-- 1,878. 2,174 1.884 2,592 2,955 
Pennsylvania System____-------_----. 88.882 88,743 83,484 63,620 68,762 
: Mommie ii. 25 14,085 15,576 14,175 28,768 28,477 
Union (Pittsburgh) oo ga ics ip enactment 18.809 20,794 21.083 6.989 7.0428 
Western Marviand___-------------- 4 4,173 4,174 4,033 12,299 12,674 
etal... =... -- ~ 192,887 195,758 185,425 169,523 177,565 
Bs 
Pocahentas District— 
eake & Ohio__- 30,192 28,581 28,170 14,018 13,280 
Nostell & Western 21,158 22,126 21,377 8,750 6,798 
Virginian___-_--_ 4,365 4,562 4,305 2,229 2,382 
Fotal___- © Se ee ee 55,269 53,852 24,997 22,460 
































Total Loads 
Railroads Total Revenue Received from 
Freight Loaded Connections 
Seuthern District— 1944 1943 1942 1944 1943 
Alabama, Tennessee & Northern______. 415 278 315 337 311 
Atl. & W. P.—W. R. R. of Ala_________. 766 600 650 2,920 3,073 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast______-~-. 980 774 746 1,152 1,129 
etiam Ceast tine 10,678 11,227 11,485 9,532 10,581 
eens On eeeorete 3,683 3,710 3,532 5,051 4,845 
Charleston & Western Carolina_______ 473 378 392 1,625 1,529 
Clinchfield_____ et ee 1,784 1,738 1,712 3,079 2,690 | 
Columbus & ‘Greenv ille_ : aa 187 335 468 280 203 
Durham.é Southern___.____2 110 102 85 8028 823 
Florida East Coast EE. Th * s 895 1,283 870 1,349 1,475 
Gainesville Midland__.____________ “ 57 53 32 134 86 
Georgia___ deiatie 1,264 1,116 1,252 2,501 2,910 | 
Georgia & Florida_ Prev baked 680 475 500 714 499 | 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio ajauenae Bi 4,643 4,210 4,389 4,228 4,401 
Illinois Central System___- a 29,397 28,503 26,680 17,172 18,810 
Louisville & Nashvyille__- os 25,641 25,181 25,507 11,793 12,536 
Macon, Dublin & S: vannah eae ee 178 186 170 686 617 
Mississippi Central em 368 250 197 517 553 
Nashville, Cha ttanooga & St. OS test 3,007 3,112 3,295 4,336 4,531 
J gf a ee eee 926 919 959 2,162 1,341 
Piedmont Northern a. iicieecies 359 367 257 1,207 1,142 
Richmond, Fred. & Potomac_ SEE SE 420 435 429 8,885 9,444 
Seaboard Air Line ___._.._.______ bas 9,366 9,565 9,952 8,603 8,123 
| omteern Gvatem-- ee 24,349 22,369 22,450 24,964 22,912 
hy ee Oe ear, ee 722 533 532 710 977 
Winston-Salem Southbound_______-_~_-. 137 120 165 1,136 1,146 
pS RE R TSCRE dae ee eee ee 121,485 117,829 117,031 115,881 116,731 
Northwestern District— 
Chicago & North Western____________. 20,738 21,537 22,588 14,278 14,422 
Chicago Great Western______________. 2,683 3,046 2,491 3,382 3,160 
Chicago, Milw., St. P. & Pac._ OEE aaeete 22.669 22,026 21,649 11,228 10,966 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minn. & Omaha é 3,526 4,292 4,037 4,320 4,107 
Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range “ 27,440 30,427 31,213 415 321 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic oe 1,051 1,056 1,182 613 682 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern_ om _ 9,070 8,715 10,871 10,247 10,926 
Ft. Dodge, Des Moines & South a 292 480 566 89 73 
Great Northern__________ - a 25,781 26,581 29,633 6,405 5,973 
Green Bay & Western_- me 464 399 452 1,004 1,092 
Lake Superior & Ishpeming sad £ 2,902 2,964 1,779 44 34 
Minneapolis & St. Louis PLAS “4 2,230 2,312 2,633 2,343 2,237 
Minn., St. Paul & 8S. S. M._._.________ 7,369 8,901 7,804 3,570 2,938 
Northern Pacific RS Re ea Bet 12,190 11,726 11,826 6,117 5,611 
Spokane International_______________ 142 220 262 563 510 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle__________ 2,904 2,749 2,717 3,677 3,540 
FEE nah AC A er Paes aE 141,551 147,431 151,703 68,295 66,608 
Central Western District— 
Atch., Top. & Santa Fe System________ 27,643 21,483 23,087 14,070 12,209 
REE ee ee te 3,520 3,862 3,522 4,253 4,354 
Bingham & Garfield PS a ae 206 393 629 125 84 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy__._-___- 19,884 20,667 20,294 12,971 12,138 
| Chicago & Illinois Midland___________. 2,766 3,099 2,379 841 957 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific__.______ 13,517 12,470 12,814 12,637 12,502 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois juntos 2,829 2,845 2,469 5,766 6,502 
Colorado & Southern_____ iain 812 958 913 2,407 2,265 
| Denver & Rio Grande Western aie bodes el 4,437 5,178 4,077 6,314 6,242 
| Denver & Salt Lake eae 2s 835 720 688 32 12 
Fort Worth & Denver City - mea. 1,086 1,266 1,225 2,006 1,962 
ilinois Terminal. Se i. 2,308 1,908 2,006 2,070 1,917 
Missouri-Illinois_____ ee Dee eR OE Toe 1,343 1,156 1,390 762 550 
Nevada Northern______ ets 1,687 1,903 2,015 119 150 
North Western Pacific_ REF P 1,239 1,305 1,228 889 859 
Peoria 4; Pekin Unton................ 3 24 13 0 0 
Southern Pacific (Pacific) _ ala ate 34,184 33,790 32,598 14.795 14,897 
Toledo, Peoria & Western____________ 279 334 340 2,032 1,950 
Union Pacific System ____......_-._. 18,961 16,105 16,423 17,549 17,563 
| ER RSS vee ee mee Aare ere Ree ee 483 573 656 6 4 
| Western Pacific_________.___________ 2,191 2,307 2,235 4,472 4,420 
~ | REN ges, Sane 140,213 132,347 131,001 104,116 101,543 
Southwestern District— 
Burlington-Rock Island______--___-- - 726 425 733 405 246 
| ENE ED irae nen en 5.534 5,837 4,415 2,578 3,229 
International-Great Northern raiopannitioe 2,487 2,649 2,894 3,796 3,160 
| Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf amemia 343 345 312 928 1,135 
Lmonnas City Beuveera..... 2 5,246 5,582 4,912 2,995 2,686 
Louisiana & Arkansas__ SR ety Se 4,044 3,382 3,727 2,981 2,672 
Litchfield & Madison__-_-- pal AD She 289 380 287 1,566 1,692 
Midland Valley. tee Bel AEST 803 829 697 522 416 
Missouri & Arkansas___ ahh IS 191 157 205 400 358 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines EE 6,223 5,734 5,896 5,327 5,307 
Missouri Pacific__. RT nae Ss 19,231 17,931 17,388 19,402 19,455 
Quanah Acme & Pacific ee 82 86 61 315 297 
St. Louis-San Francisco___--___.-_____ 10,020 8,909 9,580 8,569 9,924 
St. Louis Southwestern__ ptatess ws aioe 3,413 2,824 2,726 6,576 7,18? 
"Texas 42 New Orleans_.___.___--___-_-_ 12,504 13,330 11,527 5,338 5,872 
I mg a 5,650 4,968 4,689 6,993 5,914 
Weatherford M. W. & N. W.___-______- 75 97 134 94 41 
Wichita Falls & Southern____-___-___- 45 9 52 36 25 
» | TEESE ee 76,906 73,474 70,235 68,821 69,618 











Note—Previous year’s figures revised. 


Weekly Statistics Of Paperboard Industry 


We give herewith latest figures received by us from the National 
Paperboard Association, Chicago, Ill., in relation to activity in the 
paperboard industry. 

The members of this Association represent 83% of the total 
industry, and its program includes a statement each week from each 
member of the orders and production, and also a figure which indi- 
cates the activity of the mill based on the time operated. These 
figures are advanced to equal 100%, so that they represent the total 
industry. 


STATISTICAL REPORTS—ORDERS, tae 7 ~ aad ACTIVITY 
Unfilled 





Orders Production Orders Percent of Activity 
Period Received Tons Remaining 

1944—Week Ended Tons Tons Current Cumulative 
TE RRB Ra eR a SR Oe 186,666 158,534 628,495 98 95 
NRE Si Sa 144,921 150,435 620,728 95 95 
EE ESS a aces 140,287 157,370 602,062 97 95 
akin oct enareoenithanenaantigiy 138,501 155,105 582,090 e6 95 
ge SESE ae 170,421 152,461 599,322 93 95 
0 ES ae te ELE EEE 144,384 157,794 584,083 96 95 
ND it ERI ee eS 147,689 ,137 577,721 95 95 
te eS EE WEL 130,510 156,338 549,830 96 95 
MEET .- \ dil incondetsuacto-antiialtiobumpatelicedte 152,954 155,170 544,454 95 95 
| ap Clade Degree senae Se ORR 145,317 98,235 586,379 60 94 
| A SIAR CES a ere ee 145,775 147,478 586,103 91 94 
BR RRR ae eee es 157,041 152,402 590,263 94 44 
ip _ Se ASR oR Ree 139,743 157,720 570,626 96 94 
SS ED ba See Sey Ee 195,161 160,568 604,299 96 94 
| PRR he TCR ea 140,338 158,849 585,316 96 94 
I TI os oo adansaieiniiecpeiinbniin 136,936 155,516 562,744 95 94 


Notes—Unfilled orders of the prior week, plus orders received, less production, dc 
not necessarily equal the unfilled orders at close. Compensation for delinquent 
reports, ordeis made for or filled from steck, and other ttems made necessary adjust- 
ments of unfilled orders. 


Expands Research And 
Statistical Activities 


Expansion of the research and 

statistical activities of the Insti- 
| tute of Life Insurance has been 
|effected with the reorganization 
| of the Institute Library under the 
direction of qualified research 
‘librarians and the establishment 
of a research section of the sta- 
tistical department of the Insti- 
| tute, it was announced on Aug. 25 
by Holgar J. Johnson, President 
of the Institute. 

Miss Elizabeth Ferguson has 
been appointed librarian, with 
Miss Caroline D’Apice as assistant 
librarian. Miss Virginia Thomp- 
son has joined the statistical de- 
partment to develop the new sta- 
|tistical research work. 

The reorganized library faeil- 
ities of the Institute have been 
widely expanded. The purpose is 
not only to serve the Institute but 
the public in general and writers 
in particular. The plan is not pri- 
marily to add to the list of books 
owned so much as to make it the 
center of information for the busi- 
ness and the public. It will not 
duplicate or overlap the collee- 
tions of other libraries or refer- 
ence units. but will concentrate on 
careful indexing of all material to 
make it readily available. It will 
thus be a fact-file on life insur- 
ance. 

Miss Thompson will undertake 
to expand the statistical research, 
both for Institute use and for the 
use of writers and others seeking 
source material on insurance. 


Inst. Of Life Insurance 
| 








Actuaries Meeting Off 

Cancellation of the annual 
meeting of the Actuarial Society 
of America scheduled for Oct. 26 
and 27 in New York City has 
been announced. 


The decision to cancel this 
meeting was made by the Council 
of the Society in complhiancce 
with request of the Office of De- 
fense Transportation that all 
meetings scheduled to be held 
during the remaining months of 
1944 which are not definitely and 
urgently war-connected be can- 
celled in view of the transporta- 
tion requirements of military and 
essential war - connected traffic. 
The possibility of holding the 
meeting on some restricted basis 
was considered, but it was de- 
cided that any such meetings 
would be unsatisfactory. 


The Society ordinarily holds 
spring and fall meetings each 
year. Last year the spring meet- 
ing was cancelled but the fall 
meeting held. Some months ago 
it was contemplated that this 
same arrangement would be re- 
peated in 1944 and the 1944 spring 
meeting was accordingly can- 
celled. The decision just an- 
nounced means that there will be 
no Society meeting in 1944. 


——_ 


Lumber Movement—Week 
Ended Aug. 19, 1944 


According to the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers Association, 
lumber shipments of 503 mills re- 
porting to the National Lumber 
Trade, Barometer were 9.7% below 
production for the week ended 
Aug. 19, 1944. In the same week 
new orders of these mills were 
0.6% above production. Unfilled 
order files of the reporting mills 
amounted to 106.6% of stocks. For 
reporting softwood mills, unfilled 
orders are equivalent to 38 days’ 
production at the current rate, and 
gross stocks are equivalent to 34 
days’ production. 

For the year to date, shipments 
of reporting identical mills ex- 
ceeded production by 4.2%; orders 
by 65%. 

Compared to the average cor- 
responding week of eye — 
duction of reporting mills 
greater; shipments oan 
169% greater, and orders were 
26.1% greater. 
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Items About Banks, Trust Companies 


The Brooklyn Savings Bank an-) 


It was announced by Mr. C. H. 


mounced on Aug. 28 the election | Speck, President of the new State 


of Sedgwick Snedeker of the law | 


Bank of Toledo, in Toledo, Ohio 


firm ot Snedeker & Snedeker as a/ that will open Sept. 1, and take 


trustee of that bank. 





The Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York announced on Aug. 26 | 
that the Madrid Bank, Madrid. | 
N. Y.. has been admitted as a| 
member of the Federal Reserve | 
System. . 

In June this bank had total as- 
sets of $600,000. 





Stockholders of the Lincoln- 
Alliance Bank & Trust Co. of 
Rochester, N. Y., will receive 
rights worth between $1.50 and 
$2 a share under a plan pro- 
posed by the bank to sell 31,333 
shares of common stock to add to 
its capitalization, according to the 
Rochester “Times Union” of Aug. 
21, from which we also quote: 

“The stock, which will be of- 
fered on the basis of one new 
share for every five held, is ex- 
pected to be priced between $40 
and $42 a share, although nothing 
definite can be determined now 
because of fluctuating market val- 
ues. Current bid price for the 
stock in the local market advanced 
$1 to $50 on news cof the proposed 
issue. 

“Stockholders will be asked to 
approve the new issue at a meet- 








ing Aug. 31, and warrants are ex- 
pected to be issued shortly after 
Labor Day. Valid date is expected | 
to be about 14 days. Chief under- 
writer of the steck will be First 
Boston Corp. Three local firms 
also will figure in the deal: Little 
& Hopkins, Inc., George D. B. 
Bonbright & Co., and Meyer and 
Ewell, Inc. 





The Boston “Herald” on Aug. 
25 announced that Henry H. 
Pierce, President of the Merchants 
Cooperative Bank, Boston, Mass., 
had reported the election of Gard- 
ner T. Bolster and Parker Webb 
as directors. These promotions 
were needed to fill the vacancies 
made by the retirement of Charles 
W. Sherman, Director and Vice- 
President, who has been with the 
bank for the past 30 years, and 
J. Arthur Sparrow, Director and 
Chairman of the Security Com- 
mittee, who has been with the 
bank for the past 35 years. 


On Aug. 27 the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Philadelphia announced 
that the Farmers Trust Co. of 
Lebanon, Pa., had been admitted 
as a member of the Federal Re- 
serve System. 

The Philadelphia “Inquirer,” 
from which this information is 
learned, goes on to say: 


“Officers of bank are: Simon K. 
Behm, President; John F. Bru- 
baker, Vice-President; R. B. Car- 
many, Executive Vice-President, 
and A. R. Culp, Secretary and 
‘Treasurer. 


“Bank has total resources of 
$4,130,900, and capital accounts as 
follows: Capital, $250,000; surplus, 
undivided profits and reserves, 
$197,200.” 


Robert E. Towey, previously 
trust officer of the Old National 
Bank of Evansville, Ind., has been 
elected to a similar office,by the 
Tradesmens National Bank & 
Trust Co. of Philadelphia, Pa., the 
Philadelphia “Inquirer” reported 
on Aug. 28. The “Inquirer” further 
states: 

“Mr. Towey was trust officer 
of First National Bank of Roches- 
ter, and upon merger of that bank 
with Lincoln Alliance Bank of 
Rochester. remained with merged 
bank until January, 1941, when he 
became trust officer of Old Na- 
tional Bank of Evansville.” 

The Tradesmens Bank also an- 
nounced the appointment of A. G. 
B. Steel, who has been in charge 
of the trust department, to be- 
come Chairman of the Trust Com- 
mittee. 

Both men will assume their new 











over the business of the Financial | 
Securities Corp., that previously 
occupied the site of the new bank 
at 331 Erie St. Mr. W. L. Alex- 
ander, Jr., is Vice-President and 
Treasurer, and George D. Leh- 
mann, President of the Welles- 
Bowen Co., Toledo realtors, is Sec- 
retary. The three officers and 
Kenton D. Keilholtz, President, | 
E. L. Southworth and Co.; Ray 
Peirce, Peirce Construction Co., 
and John G. Lownsbury, of Lowns- | 
bury Motor Sales Co., comprise | 
the board of directors. 





This is learned from the Louis- 
ville “Courier Journal,” in an ac- 
count by Donald McWain, its fi- 
nancial editor: 

Consolidation of the Citizens | 
Union National Bank and the 
Fidelity & Columbia Trust Com- | 
pany into one institution to be 
known as Citizens Fidelity Bank 
& Trust Company awaits only 
formal ratification of stockholders 
following approval on Aug. 21 by | 
the boards of directors of both) 
corporations. Menefee Wirgman, 
President of both banks, stated 
that the meeting will be held on 
Sept. 23; from the account we also 
quote: 

“Total resources of the consoli- | 
dated bank will be in excess of | 
$190,000,000, based on the latest 
published statements of two insti- 
tutions. 

“The capital funds account will | 
total $9,250,000, consisting of | 
capital stock, $3,250,000; surplus, | 
$5,000,000, and undivided profits, | 
$1,000,000. 

“Citizens Fidelity will be a} 
member of the Federal Reserve | 
System and of the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation, thus | 
‘subjecting both its banking and | 
trust departments to the rigid | 
Federal examinations, as well as 
to the State examinations,’ cer- | 
tificate holders were told. Citi-| 
zens Fidelity will be a Kentucky | 
corporation instead of a national | 
bank. 


“The trustees and directors in| 
the message to certificate holders 
said: ‘Citizens Fidelity Bank & 
Trust Company will be a Ken- 
tucky corporation instead of a 
National bank. This is because the 
State laws afford better facilities 
for handling trust business, and 
yet are not detrimental to bank- | 
ing operations. For example, the) 





i tal 


|and in the Bank of England was 


$6,419,082 with capital and 
surplus shown to be $200,000 and 
$127,781, respectively, the latter | 
including undivided profits. 





Stockholders of the Merchants 
National Bank of Mobile, Ala.., 
have voted and approved the pro- 


‘Year’s Training Of Youth By Government , 


Suggested By President Roosevelt 


President Roosevelt’s proposal on Aug. 18 for nation-wide study 


|'of one year’s Government training of youths, prompted discussion by, 


House members as to just what might be involved in the President's 


objectives. 


There was a- general feeling in the House, said Associated 


posed increase in the capital from Press accounts from Washington on Aug. 19, that the President had 


$1,000,000 to $1,250,000 and also 
an increase in the surplus from 
$1,500,000 to $2,000,000. The bank | 
will sell 12,500 additional shares | 
at $60 per share to raise the} 
needed money for these increases. 

The New York “Times” in ad- 
vices from Mobile, Ala., on Aug. 
22, said: 

“Shareholders may subscribe to 
one new share for each four held 
on Aug. 21. Stock rights will ex- 
pire on Sept. 15.” 





Lloyds Bank, Ltd., of London, 
England, showed in its statesment 
of condition as of June 30, 1944, 
total assets of £789,067,922. In the 
liabilities group, current deposits 
and other accounts were £740,381,- 
273. this included provision for 
contingencies, endorsements, guar- 
antees, and other obligaticrs were 
¢22.798.972, while authorized and 
subscribed capital were £74,000,- 
000, and £73,302,076, respectively. 

In the assets group cash in hand 


£77,100,795, while Treasury deposit 
receipts were £227,500,000. Total 
investments stood at £214,235,417. 





The Midland Bank, Ltd., of 
London, Eng., showed total liabili- 
ties as of June 30, 1944, to be 
£930,874,818 against £800,232,447 a 
year ago. Capital paid up amount- 
ed to £15,158,621, unchanged from 
a year ago. The Reserve Fund 
totaled £13,410.609 compared with 
£12.910,609 on June 30, 1943. Cur- 
rent deposits and other accounts 
were £890,236.185 while last year 
they were £757,051,027. 

Total assets of the bank were 
£930,874,818 with total invest- 
ments being £232,993,073 as com- 
pared with £229,401,386 a year 
ago. Total bills discounted and 
coin bank notes and balances with 
Bank of England were £49,914,803 
and £92,774,888, respectively. 
against £52,233,957 and £84,816,- 
484, respectively, for June, 1943. 





McNutt, Nelson Issue 
Statement On 
Civilian Reconversicn 


Paul V. McNutt, Chairman of 
the War Manpower Commission, 


Aug. 18, a renewal in some form 
of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps, which Congress has liqui- 
dated. From these press accounts 
we quote: 

The President told reporters 
he did not have compulsory mili- 
tary training in mind since the 
1,000,000 to 1,250,000 youths who 
might be available for such train- 
ing would be given a combination 
of military and civilian training. 
He wished, he said, that the peo- 
ple would study the question be- 
cause of the tremendous amount 
of surplus military housing that 
will exist after the war. 

These facilities, the President 
said, could be used to take care of 
sick and wounded veterans, to 
provide vocational training, and to 
provide training of other types, 
including military. 

“It sounds like universal] mili- 
tary training to me,’ commented 
Representative Harness, Republi- 
can, Indiana, a member of the 
House Military Committee. 

Chairman Woodrum, Democrat, 
Virginia, of the special House 
committee on postwar military 
planning said he did not think 
“there is any need of a CCC.” 

Chaiman May, Democrat, 
Kentucky, of the House Military 
Committee declined to comment 
but is known to favor compulsory 
peacetime military training of one 
year for the nation’s youths. 

“I was afraid the President 
would get a social angle into it,” 
commented Representative Wads- 
worth, Republican, New York, 
author of pending compulsory 
military training legislation. “I 
think the training should be solely 
military, always remembering 
that in modern military training 
there is much of educational 
value, but the objective should be 


military.” 
In suggesting public study of a 
one-year Government training 


program for vouths in the post- 
war period, not necessarily mili- 
tary, the President proposed that 
the plan be considered for youths, 
roughly speaking, between 17 and 


22 years old, and that it should) 
be of a type to teach them discip- | 


line and how to live in harmony 
with other persons. Advices to 


'in mind, when he outlined his views at his news conference on 


Co 





that the country had a very real 
post-war problem in the question 
of what to do with the high qual- 
ity housing, construction of which 
| was necessary for the training of 
the armed forces. The housing, he 
added, is located not only in the 
|United States but far afield. He 
\emphasized that it is very good 
housing and characterized the dis- 
| posal of it as an awful problem. 

“There are, Mr. Roosevelt said, 
possibly three uses for the housing, 
which are: 


“First, it could be used to care 
for a large number of veterans, 
the so-called walking cases in 
contradistinction to more helpless 
| persons, because the housing is 
not fireproof. 


“Second, some of the housing 


ing of veterans. 


“Third, it could be used for 
tra:ning young men. 


“Mr. Roosevelt emphasized that 
there was a- great deal of talk 
about how good it had been for 
the average youth to get the train- 
ing the armed. services provide. 
The average person among us, he 
said, is not in good physical shape, 
and we could not get along or 
even keep clean if we had to live 
in a camp among many. other per- 
sons. Americans generally are un- 
disciplined, he added. 


“On the other hand, the Presi- 
| dent said, the training does teach 
the youth how to be law-abiding 
and to live in an orderly manner. 
He recalled that the CCC im- 
proved many boys physically and 
taught them many things. Future 
training, he added, need not be 
completely military in character: 
it could be used to teach youths, 
for instance, to be good stenog- 
raphers or. craftsmen. 


“The point of his thinking, Mr. 
Roosevelt reiterated, is that since 
facilities exist to give such train- 
ing to the 1,000,000 or 1,250,000 
youths reaching manhood each 
year, public opinion should be 
formed by the country itself as to 
the best thing to do about the 
question.” 




















positions on Sept. 1. 


great majority of the larger New | and Donald M. Nelson, Chairman, 
York combined banks and trust; War Production Board, on Aug. 
companies are similarly New | 15 issued the following joint state- 
York State corporations.’ ;ment: 

“Mr. Wirgman said the name of; “In order that there may be a 
Citizens Fidelity has been chosen | clear understanding of the posi- 
to retain in part the previous) tion of the WPB and the WMC 
corporate titles of the separate’ with respect to reconversion to 
institutions which for generations civilian production, we make the 
have provided Louisville and | following statement: 
vicinity with financial facilities. | “We are agreed: 

“The Citizens Bank was organ-| “{. That ion h 
ized in 1863. The Union National | first dais Qo tape eee —— 
Bank was founded in 1889. These | power and that there must be no 
eae banks were consolidated in | diversion of manpower needed for 

ni wails. 73 | war production and essential civil- 

“The Fidelity Trust Company ian production to less essential 

obtained its charter in 1882. The civilian production; 
Columbia Trust Company began, “2, That there should be the 
business in 1890. These two trust} maximum resumption of civilian 
companies were merged in 1912. Pontes sien consistent with war 
production needs; 

On Aug. 22 shareholders of the, « 

First National Bank of Memphis, | 2. - Tans, ther efore, whee ete 
- |labor and materials are available 
Tenn., approved unanimously the | which are not needed in, or can- 
proposal to increase its capital : : 
,;not be made available for, war 
stock from $1,500,000 to $1,800.000 | : 
: production they should be em- 
and changing var value from $100 | ployed in civilian production: 
as at present to $20. Only definite |* ,, . : 
approval of the Comptroller of the| , 4: That planning for reconver- 


Treasury at Washington is needed, Sion of the soundest and most 
that official already having as- thorough character should go for- 
ward with the utmost diligence 


sented to such action by the bank’s | acai oo aiek. ab ae 


directors. : : 
| ployment in war production ends, 
Cc 


The St. Augustine National jobs in civilian production can be 
Bank of St. Augustine, Florida, "ea@dily found; 
celebrated its 25th anniversary on| “5. That there is and must be, 
Aug. 15. When the bank first at all levels, the closest coopera- 
opened in 1919 its total resources | tion between the representatives 
were $208,306 with canital and of the WPB and the WMC to ac- 








a , } 
this effect were contained in a July Alloy Steel Output 


the New York “Times” by Charles 
Hurd from which the following is 
also taken: 

“The President pointed out that 
the wartime development of ser- 
vice housing for possibly 5,000,000 
persons had created the facilities 
for the training program. 

“While Mr. Roosevelt discussed 
the plan in general terms and 
carefully skirted the more direct 
proposal that all youths be drafted 
to serve for one year in the armed 
forces, he indicated that the idea 
he has in mind is closer to that of 
the old Civilian Conservation 
Corps than to direct military 
serv:ce. 

“His talk recalled to reporters 


Production of alloy steels dur- 
ing July totaled 854,321 tons, 
j}about 11% of total steel produc- 
tion during that month, according 
to the American Iron and Steel 
Institute. This compares with 
865,967 tons of alloy steel pro- 
duced in June this year and 1,- 
066,053 tons in July, 1943. 


Open hearth furnaces produced 
| 572.324 tons of alloy steel in July, 
| 1944. The remaining 281,997 ions 
| of alloy steei production came 
| chiefly from electric furnaces. 


Display Of Military 
‘And Occupation Currency 











surplus of $50,000 and $15,000, re- complish these common objec- 
spectively. Now its resources to- | tives.” i 








‘By Guaranty Trust Co. 


Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York has assembled a framed 
exhibit of various types and de- 
/nominations of military and oc- 
- ; _ | cupational currency, which was 
Legion, urged universal peace placed on display on Aug. 24 in 


time military training. : b 
“Among the training proposals | the lobby of the bank’s main of- 
is one suggesiing the drafting of | fice, 140 Broadway. The exhibit 
youths as they reach the — of ‘comprises 32 different notes, in- 
18 to replace veterans of the war cjuding the special series of 
who otherwise might be held : ty, ” 
abroad indefinitely on policing | United States yellow seal notes 
duties: and another urges that and those used in the Territory 
youth in the future be required to | of Hawaii, as well as Allied mili- 
are hgg Sey a Feo Sigil tary lire and francs, British mili- 
editing’ up the year, possibly | t@7¥ currency and British mili- 
serving for three months in each | tary lire, Netherlands Indies 
of four consecutive years. 'guilders and Japanese invasion 


“Mr. Roosevelt told reporters currency. 


that numerous youth-training 
proposals have recently been put 
forward, and that Secretary of | 
War Stimson in a letter dated July 
24 to Warren H. Atherton, Nation- 
al Commander of the American 


could be used for vocational train- ‘ 


~ 





